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PREFACE. 


In  giving  to  Ihe  world  these  desultory  sketches 
of  Southern  life  and  Southern  institutions,  it  has 
been  my  object  throughout  to  exhibit  Truth  dressed 
in  her  native  beauty,  and  to  expose  the  false  deesse 
whenever  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  set  her  off 
in  attractive  colours.  A  single  glance  at  the  table 
of  contents,  however,  will  convince  the  reader  that 
delineation  of  character  and  the  exhibition  of  man- 
ners have  not  been  my  only  object.  It  appeared 
to  me,  that  it  might  be  advantageous  to  connect  oc- 
casional criticisms  on  art  and  literature  w^ith  some 
researches  calculated  to  win  a  smile  of  approbation 
even  from  those  of  a  purely  scholastic  or  scientific 
turn  of  mind.  The  meteors  that  constantly  danced 
before  me  during  my  travels  have  naturally  led  me 
on  both  rapidly  and  irregularly.  Still,  I  am  not 
without  hope  that  these  very  digressions  from  the 
beaten  course  of  narrative,  and  the  erratic  nature  of 
the  work  altogether,  may  prove  its  chief  recommend- 
ation and  most  lasting  attraction.  That  these  vol- 
umes might  be  conducive,  not  only  to  the  amuse- 
ment, but  to  the  instruction  of  my  readers,  has  been 
my  great  ambition  ;  that  I  have  not  succeeded  to 
the  full  extent  of  my  wishes  to  keep  myself  out  of 
sight,  is  to  me  a  matter  of  extreme  regret.  The 
novelty  of  the  plan  of  my  work  would  have  render- 
ed any  other  course  impracticable. 


IV  PREFACE. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  I  alone  am 
responsible  for  every  opinion  or  sentiment  that  I 
may  have  thought  proper  to  express  in  the  course 
of  my  strictures  on  the  social  condition  of  different 
sections  of  country.  In  one  or  two  instances  my 
publishers  have  endeavoured  to  persuade  me  to 
adopt  certain  modifications  suggested  by  them- 
selves, but,  -with,  all  due  deference  to  their  judgment 
and  experience,  I  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  re- 
tain the  original  spirit  of  my  remarks.  If  the  evils 
I  complain  of  in  my  parallel  between  the  social 
system  of  the  South  and  that  of  the  North  really  ex- 
ist, no  term  of  denunciation  can  be  too  bitter,  no 
shaft  of  ridicule  too  keenly  pointed,  for  their  expo- 
sure ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  circumstances,  or  obli- 
quity of  observation,  have  betrayed  me  into  mis- 
takes, it  would  be  a  great  stretch  of  human  perver- 
sity to  hold  the  publisher  accountable  for  an  author's 
critical  transgressions.  If  I  have  written  without 
fear,  I  have  also  written  with  candour.  No  private 
grievance  nor  acerbity  of  feeling  could  ever  have 
induced  me  to  make  statements  which  I  did  not 
believe  to  be  strictly  correct.  If  I  know  myself 
well,  I  think  I  have  an  eye  and  a  heart  for  good- 
ness and  beauty  wherever  I  can  find  them.  Upon 
this  principle,  it  will  frequently  be  found,  that  where 
I  have  spoken  disparagingly  of  men  known  to  be 
my  personal  friends,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  exalt 
and  bepraise  individuals  whom  I  knew  to  be  my 
bitterest  enemies.  The  appearance  of  talent  and 
of  virtue  has  invariably  been  greeted  by  nie  with 
enthusiastic  recognition. 


PREFACE.  -^ 

Those  who  regard  the  career  of  an  actor  as  in- 
compatible with  serious  contemplation — who  deny 
even  to  the  ablest  expounders  of  the  dramatist's 
text  everything  that  is  elevated  in  feeling  or  enno- 
bling in  pursuit,  will  no  doubt  think  it  strange  that 
a  man  engaged  in  a  theatrical  tour  should  have 
passed  his  leisure  hours  in  studies  and  investiga- 
tions which  are  generally  supposed  to  be  foreign  to 
his  calling,  and  useless  in  his  peculiar  sphere  of  ac- 
tion. I  shall  not  attempt  to  combat  prejudices  so 
ridiculously  formed.  Of  the  usefulness  of  the  dra- 
matic profession  I  have  spoken  elsewhere.  The 
rambling  dissertations  which  occur  throughout  these 
volumes  on  subjects  so  remote  from  a  tourist's  usual 
range  of  observation,  are  intended  as  a  faithful  tran- 
script of  the  occupations  of  a  man  to  whom  society 
is  nothing — the  world  of  thought  and  the  world  of 
books  everything.  With  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  trifles  which  have  before  appeared  in  print, 
the  casual  remark,  as  well  as  the  laboured  criti- 
cism, are  set  down  in  the  exact  order  in  which  they 
were  conceived.  If  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
effect  a  breach  in  the  stronghold  of  prejudice,  I 
shall  consider  myself  not  altogether  unrewarded  for 
my  pains.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  my  well-inten- 
tioned task  of  inducing  more  liberal  opinions  and 
enlightened  views,  my  labour  will  not  have  been  in 
vain. 

Nctc-York,  June  29th,  1843< 
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The  sensations  which  I  experienced  as  I  stepped 
on  board  the  noble-looking  vessel  that  was  to  Avaft 
me  to  the  hospitable  shores  of  the  ''  joyous  South," 
were  strangely  rhixed  up  with  sorrow  and  with 
gloom  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  when,  towards 
sunset  on  the  1st  of  November,  1840,  we  finally 
weighed  anchor,  the  general  effect  of  the  view  from 
the  vessel — affording,  as  it  did,  one  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous coup  cfoeils  ever  presented  to  the  contem- 
plation of  man — failed  altogether  to  rouse  me  from 
that  state  of  semi-apathy  into  which  the  conflict  of 
opposite  feelings  had  thrown  me.  There  have  been 
times  when  a  sight  like  this  would  have  impressed 
and  almost  overpowered  me  with  an  awful  and  com- 
plicated feeling,  arising  from  the  world  of  human 
interests,  which  lay,  as  it  were,  mapped  beneath  me. 
But  on  this  occasion  I  looked  upon  the  scene  with 
as  little  wonder  and  respect,  and  almost  as  little  fel- 

VoL.  I.— B 
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low-feeling,  as  I  should  on  a  large  and  populous 
anthill  which  accident  had  lain  open  to  my  view. 
How  is  this  ?  Is  the  mind  the  creator  of  its  own 
sympathies  ?  or  is  it  created  by,  and  dependant  on 
them  ?  If  I  cannot  answer  my  own  question,  I  can 
do  what  is  perhaps  better — I  can  be  content  to  have 
it  remain  unanswered. 

I  was  not  altogether  pleased  with  this  saturnine 
state  of  feeling ;  for  the  last  impressions  we  take 
with  us  from  a  country  or  section  of  country  gen- 
erally afford  more  striking  contrasts  when  we  arrive 
on  the  opposite  shore  ;  and  it  is  from  contrasts  chief- 
ly that  the  immediate  excitement  and  pleasure  of 
travelling  arise.  Just  at  this  moment  I  caught  a 
glance  of  the  setting  sun,  as  it  was  burying  its  gold- 
en visage  in  the  deep  bosom  of  the  west,  and  I  felt 
happy  again,  half  against  my  will.  "  Happy  against 
his  will  I  Now  is  not  this  superlative  nonsense  ?"  I 
hear  the  lady-reader  exclaim.  May  you  never  be 
able  to  understand  the  feelings  which  you  are  very 
welcome  to  make  merry  with,  madam  !  May  a 
perpetual  light  from  within  continue  to  give,  as  I 
sincerely  trust  it  does  now,  life,  beauty,  and  new- 
ness to  everything  about  you  !  I  am  as  well  aware 
as  you  can  be,  madam,  that  this  earth  is,  properly 
understood,  a  place  about  the  surface  of  which  we 
ought  to  glide  as  with  wings ;  that  the  spirit  ought 
to  bear  up  the  body  from  seeming  to  touch  it ;  that 
we  ought  to  pass  over  it  as  the  bees  pass  over  flow- 
ers, only  to  collect  their  sweets.  I  know  all  this, 
but  I  am  constantly  finding  that  I  only  know  it. 
To  feel  it,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  was  entirely  out 
of  the  question  ;  for,  although  my  mind,  and  the 
mountebank  of  clay  to  which  it  is  linked,  were  on 
board  the  gallant  ship  Fairfield^  half  the  energies 
that  keep  them  healthful,  and  almost  all  the  thoughts 
and  affections  that  make  them  happy,  had  gone  to 
stray  amid  the  flowers,  the  trees,  and  the  waterfalls 
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of  Glen  Burnie — a  lovely  spot  of  earth  situated  on 
the  North  River,  for  which  I  have,  and  ever  shall 
retain,  a  degree  of  regard  very  little  short  of  idola- 
try. 

On  the  following  day,  the  weather  being  propi- 
tious, and  the  sky  as  clear  as  if  no  speck  of  cloud 
had  ever  spotted  its  broad  surface,  I  had  ample  lei- 
sure to  look  about  me,  and  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  that  great  lump  of  incongruities  vulgarly 
denominated  cabin  passengers.  The  ingredients 
were  nearly  the  same  as  are  generally  to  be  found 
under  such  circumstances.  There  were  men  of  all 
nations  and  degrees,  of  various  temperaments  and 
calling  :  young  adventurers  from  the  North  and 
East,  flushed  with  hope  and  expectation  ;  invalids, 
with  haggard  looks  and  emaciated  features,  evident- 
ly making  this  trip  as  a  desperate  effort  to  prop  up 
the  tottering  fabric  of  a  thoroughly-undermined  con- 
stitution ;  persons  of  substance  and  high  standing, 
returning  to  their  respective  vocations  after  a  pleas- 
ant and  beneficial  sojourn  in  the  North  ;  but  not 
one  single  individual  whose  object  in  travelling 
could  be  said  to  be  either  pleasure  or  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge. 

By  this  time,  everybody  had  contrived  to  make 
himself  comfortable  to  the  best  of  his  abilities  and 
the  means  within  his  reach.  I  was  the  only  unhap- 
py wretch  of  the  party  doomed  to  perpetual  incon- 
venience. 1  had  been  the  very  last  applicant  for 
passage,  and  the  only  berth  vacant  was  the  "  second 
best"  in  a  miserably  pinched-up  corner  near  the 
pantry,  which  the  captain,  in  his  infinite  wisdom, 
persisted  in  dignifying  with  the  appellation  of 
*'  state-room,"  but  which  could  not  have  yielded 
sufficient  accommodation  for  Titania,  especially  if 
Oberon  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  drop  in  to  keep 
her  company.  Even  my  room-mate  had  advanta- 
ges over  me,  which  added  a  degree  of  poignancy  to 
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my  miseries  difficult  to  bear.  He  had  decidedly 
the  best  berth  ;  was  gifted  with  a  scantiness  of  flesh 
that  would  have  enabled  him  to  squeeze  himself 
through  a  keyhole  ;  Avhile — oh  !  greatest  blessing  of 
all  I — he  could  at  all  times,  while  lulled  in  gentle 
sleep,  produce  such  a  succession  of  euphonious 
sounds  through  his  nose,  that  never  failed  to  secure 
him  the  whole  "  state-room"  to  himself.  The  fac- 
ulty of  snoring  may  appear,  in  the  humble  estima- 
tion of  some  people,  a  very  trifling  accomplishment, 
but  I  can  assure  them  they  are  mistaken ;  for  your 
thorough-paced  snorer  is  not  only  able  to  command 
sleep /or  himself  un&ex  the  most  forbidding  circum- 
stances, but  he  can  deprive  others  of  the  same  priv- 
ilege, which  is  comfortable  in  the  extreme  :  it  is  one 
great  point  gained  in  the  great  strife  for  superiority, 
which  is  continually,  although  covertly,  carried  on  in 
this  sublunary  sphere. 

The  manner  in  which  the  icy  barrier  of  reserve 
is  gradually  broken  down  at  public  places,  general- 
ly affords  considerable  scope  for  observation,  and 
very  frequently  brings  out  many  traits  of  character 
on  which  philosophy  ruminates  with  pleasure.  On 
board  a  ship  especially,  where  one  is  cooped  up  for 
a  certain  space  of  time,  with  very  little  choice  left 
for  the  selection  of  associates,  it  is  astonishing  how 
speedily  instinct  will  detect  similarity  of  tastes,  and 
approximate  those  minds  most  congenial  in  their 
temperaments.  The  line  of  demarcation  which 
separates  men  of  diff"erent  grades  and  propensities, 
is  as  palpable  to  every  eye  as  if  it  had  been  dis- 
tinctly marked  out  in  imperishable  characters. 
Vulgarity  as  instinctively  shrinks  from  being  thrown 
in  contact  with  refinement,  as  the  latter  scrupulously 
avoids  collision  with  the  former  ;  and  I  have  gen- 
erally found,  in  the  course  of  very  extensive  travel 
and  observation,  that  it  would  be  as  impossible  to 
annihilate  these  little  distinctions,  even  in  so  small 
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a  nucleus  as  a  ship's  cabin,  as  to  amalgamate  oppo- 
site classes  and  conflicting  interests  in  a  large  city, 
where  each  circle  stands  out  in  bold  relief  as  a  sep- 
arate commonwealthr^ 

On  board  the  "  Fairfield"  we  had  one  gentleman 
who  seemed  especially  marked  out  by  nature  and 
education  to  make  the  voyage  agreeable  to  all 
around  him  :  indeed,  his  personal  character  seemed 
to  be  totally  merged  and  lost  for  the  time  in  a  dis- 
position to  adapt  himself  to  the  wishes  and  humour 
of  the  company.  Possessing  a  strong  and  highly- 
cultivated  mind,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  cur- 
rent literature  of  the  day,  a  playful  and  ever-ready 
wit,  and  a  suavity  and  polish  of  manners  which  were 
truly  fascinating,  he  was  the  life  and  soul  of  a  little 
coterie  which  he  gathered  around  him  during  the 
passage,  and  over  whom  he  exercised  an  influence 
which  everybody  acknowledged  to  be  irresistible. 
Such  is  the  character  of  J.  W.,  Esq.,  a  gentleman 
who  possesses  abilities  sufficient  to  dignify  any  sta- 
tion, however  exalted,  and  brilliancy  to  enliven  any 
circle,  however  dull.  I  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  a  personal  introduction  to  Mr.  W******* 
previous  to  leaving  New- York — an  introduction 
which  proved  highly  valuable  to  me  in  the  end  ;  for, 
during  my  sojourn  in  New-Orleans,  I  was  honoured, 
both  from  himself  and  his  amiable  and  accomplish- 
ed lady,  with  all  those  hospitable  attentions  which 
generous  minds  delight  in  showing  to  a  stranger, 
and  which  generally  tend  to  mellow  acquaintance 
into  friendship  ;  not,  indeed,  that  friendship,  a  mere 
term,  which  the  usages  of  society  sanction  the  per- 
petual application  of,  but  that  sublimer  quality, 
which  consists  in  reciprocity  of  good-will,  and  in 
an  earnest  desire  to  serve  when  a  service  is  required. 

I  always  had  a  reluctance  to  apply  the  term,  friend 
lightly  :  he  to  whom  all  his  acquaintance  Sixe  friends 
seldom  has  any  friends  at  all.     Just  as  he  who  loves 
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this  or  that  trifle  better  than  he  loves  the  other,  is 
seldom  capable  of  really  loving  anything.  We 
must  keep  possession  of  a  few  words  that  are  actu- 
ally things^  otherwise  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  dis- 
covering, when  it  is  too  late,  that  all  things  are 
merely  ivords.  If  we  would  retain  any  command 
in  the  kingdom  of  our  own  minds,  we  must  keep  at 
least  one  little  corner  of  that  as  a  citadel,  where  the 
conventional  forms  of  society  may  not  enter  ;  one 
impregnable  stronghold,  to  which  our  hopes  and  as- 
pirations may  retire  when  pressed  on  all  sides  by 
that  triumphant  army,  of  which  custom  is  at  once 
the  creator  and  the  king. 

The  excitement  of  watching  the  receding  shores 
of  the  North,  and  of  pondering  on  the  majesty  of 
that  Nature  which,  at  sea  more  than  anywhere  else, 
astounds  us  with  her  grandeur  and  overwhelms  us 
with  her  might,  having  at  length  subsided,  I  applied 
myself  earnestly  to  the  study  of  "  John  of  Procida^'* 
which  had  just  then  made  its  appearance  in  print, 
and  which  was  to  be  brought  out  at  the  St.  Charles 
shortly  after  my  arrival. 

I  believe  it  is  Hazlitt  who  observes  somewhere 
that  the  end  of  tragedy  is,  or  should  be,  to  purify 
the  affections  by  terror  and  pity ;  to  substitute  im- 
aginary sympathy  for  mere  selfishness  ;  to  give  us 
a  high  and  permanent  interest  beyond  ourselves  in 
humanity  as  such ;  to  make  man  a  partaker  Avith 
his  kind  ;  to  subdue  and  soften  the  stubbornness  of 
his  will ;  to  teach  him  that  there  are  and  have  been 
others  like  himself,  by  showing  him,  as  in  a  glass, 
what  they  have  thought,  felt,  and  done  ;  to  open  the 
chambers  of  the  human  heart,  leaving  nothing  indif- 
ferent to  us  that  can  affect  our  common  nature  ;  to 
excite  our  sensibility,  by  exhibiting  the  passions 
wound  up  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  the  power  of  the 
imagination,  or  the  temptation  of  circumstances  ; 
and  to  correct  their  fatal  excesses  in  ourselves  by 
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pointing  to  the  greater  extent  of  suffering  and  of 
crime  to  which  they  have  led  others. 

Such  is  precisely  the  character  of  Shakspeare's 
writings  :  they  weave  themselves  insensibly  with  our 
style  of  thinking  ;  give  tone  to  our  present,  and  en- 
sure dignity  to  our  future  conceptions  ;  while  their 
influence  on  morals  is  almost  incalculable.  The 
higher  capacities  of  our  nature  are  charmed  and 
gratified  by  such  high  and  noble  objects  presented 
to  their  enjoyment:  scorning  the  gross  sensualities 
of  vice,  they  seek  a  more  congenial  clime,  Avhere 
the  flowers  and  fragrance  of  virtue  forever  bloom, 
and  the  divinity  of  the  soul  beams  with  never-fading 
lustre.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  writings  of  Shaks- 
peare  assume  the  great  and  important  function  of 
teachers  of  ethics.  Their  study  becomes  a  subor- 
dinate agency  in  conforming  the  character  to  the 
Christian  standard  of  education:  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  the  sentiments,  seconded  by  our  reverence 
for  Shakspeare's  name,  and  combined  with  all  the 
fascinations  of  his  genius,  in  its  most  attractive  col- 
ouring, operate  in  the  youthful  mind  as  an  element 
of  instruction  of  incalculable  force.  That  this  pow- 
er works  silently,  as  an  under-current,  lessens  not  its 
worth  and  vitality  :  its  quiet  progress  but  gives  full- 
er scope  to  its  operation,  by  disarming  the  perverse 
and  froward  of  all  suspicion  of  what  bears  so  auspi- 
ciously on  the  tenour  of  their  character.  It  lies  less 
in  teaching  this  particular  virtue,  or  in  discouraging 
that  particular  vice,  than  in  producing  a  sound  dis- 
position of  mind  respecting  good  and  evil  generally  : 
and  to  this  end,  representations  of  the  good  and 
beautiful  go  much  farther  than  the  reproduction  of 
the  odious  and  the  disgusting.  RafTaelle's  pictures 
were  not  made  to  preach  grace,  but  their  influence 
on  the  imagination  is  irresistible  :  nor  can  it  be  de- 
nied that  Sheridan  Knowles,  who  labours  as  a  mere 
playwright  to  amuse  his  audience,  has  also  produ- 
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ced  images  of  excellence,  which  have  contributed 
powerfully  towards  raising  and  exalting  the  moral 
character  of  man. 

One  of  the  greatest  merits  of  Knowles's  plays  is, 
that  while  he  gives  a  healthful  stir  and  motion  to 
the  feelings  which  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  human 
heart,  by  calling  out  and  compelling  them  to  sym- 
pathize with  and  take  part  in  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  character  and  passion,  he  never  seeks  to 
produce  any  counterbalancing  mischief  in  the  way 
of  over-refined  or  morbid  excitement.  He  never 
calls  upon  us  to  admire  the  libertine  or  to  compas- 
sionate the  assassin  ;  but  he  so  exhibits  and  rewards 
the  motives  of  each  of  his  characters,  that  the  mind 
is  eventually  assured  that  they  are  so  disposed  of 
by  the  poet  as  the  ways  of  Nature  and  of  Provi- 
dence would,  according  to  human  calculations,  have 
disposed  of  them  in  an  actual  state  of  existence. 
He  in  some  degree  resembles  that  wonderful  crea- 
ture which  is  said  to  take  its  colour  from  that  of  the 
object  on  which  it  looks — forever  changing  itself 
with  its  change  of  place.  He  not  unfrequently  loses 
himself,  as  it  were,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  dream- 
ingly  transmutes  himself  in  the  object  of  his  imme- 
diate contemplation,  whether  this  happens  to  be  a 
human  being,  an  animal,  a  bird,  or  a  plant. 

But,  while  I  admire  the  intense  and  absorbing 
sense  of  moral  power  which  pervades,  and  is  the 
ruling  principle  of  Knowles's  earlier  dramas  ;  the 
highly  poetical  and  imaginative  bodying  forth  of  an 
ardent  spirit  of  liberty,  mingled  with  a  devotional 
feeling,  on  which  we  pause  with  complacency  and 
joy ;  the  resplendent  beauty  of  some  of  the  descrip- 
tions of  external  nature  ;  the  deep  pathos  and  the 
devouring  passion,  as  we  see  them  forcibly  displayed 
in  "  Virg-inius^^  and  in  "  William  Tell,''''  and  more 
latterly  in  the  "  Hunchback,''''  I  must  also  admit  that 
his  later  productions  have  been  strangely  disfigured 
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by  want  of  discrimination  in  the  construction  of 
plot  and  the  conduct  of  characters,  and  a  certain 
carelessness  in  the  selection  of  language,  which 
would  have  been  disgraceful  to  a  much  less  experi- 
enced hand  than  his. 

No  one  knows  so  well  as  Mr.  Knowles  does,  that 
action  is  the  soul  of  the  acting  drama,  and  mere  de- 
scription and  declamation  its  poison  and  destruc- 
tion ;  and  that  the  loftiest  intellect  can  produce  no 
substitute  for  this  one  thing  needful.  As  respects 
the  actual  stage,  both  in  action  and  expression,  the 
exhibition  of  the  deep-seated  passions  is  necessarily 
bounded  ;  and  variety  can  only  be  obtained  by  the 
production  of  new  and  striking  combinations  for 
their  display.  This  is  what  renders  the  play  of 
*'  William  TelV^  so  vastly  superior  to  anything  that 
Knowles  ever  wrote  before  or  after.  Nowhere  do 
we  find,  in  the  whole  range  of  his  dramatic  writings, 
the  display  of  one  master-passion  wrought  up  to  so 
high  a  degree  of  intensity  ;  nowhere  do  we  find  the 
unity  of  action  so  complete. 

But,  judging  from  Mr.  Knowles's  last  produc- 
tions, one  would  suppose  that  he  had  lost  the  art 
entirely.  For  spirited  grandeur  he  now  substitutes 
turgid  verbosity  ;  and  for  conciseness,  he  is  now 
content  to  dissever  one  big  sentence  into  many  short 
ones ;  to  take  it  and  cut  it  in  little  stars,  rendering 
it  thereby  very  pretty  to  look  at,  but  extremely  un- 
comfortable to  read.  His  once  free  and  spirited 
dialogue  is  now  supplanted  by  an  incessant  yea,  yea, 
and  nay,  nay,  reminding  us  rather  of  the  responses 
of  youths  and  virgins  in  a  Grecian  chorus,  than  of 
impetuous  passion,  elicited  by  the  contact  of  fiery- 
mettled  chiefs  and  princes  :  and  as  for  action,  there 
is  little  to  be  found  in  his  last  plays,  except,  per- 
haps, in  the  prompter's  book,  where  the  moon- 
stricken  lover  is  directed  to  "  cross  over  to  the  right 
hand,''''  and  his  scornful  charmer  "  to  make  her 
courtesy  at  the  left  wing-.^^ 
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Well !  as  Christopher  North  says,  we  have  at  least 
one  consolation.  If  we  have  lost  the  boldness  and 
the  gigantic  grasp  of  mind  which  was  the  grand 
characteristic  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  we  haver 
the  satisfaction  to  know  that  we  can  travel  thirty 
miles  per  hour  by  steam  ;  that  we  sum,  or  may  sum 
up  our  washing  bills  by  machinery  ;  that  we  can 
measure  calico  by  the  geometric  mile,  and  cotton 
twist  by  the  earth's  circumference. 

Nay,  we  do  more,  "  much  more"  than  this. 
We  write  antediluvian  natural  history ;  we  know 
more  of  the  earth's  construction  than  would  proba- 
bly be  warranted  by  him  who  made  it  ;  we  have, 
moreover,  rediscovered  the  secret  of  hieroglyphics, 
and  maybe  better  versed  in  Egyptian  lore  than  the 
Pharaohs  themselves  ;  we  drive  tunnels  under  riv- 
ers and  towns,  and  suspend  bridges  over  them  ;  we 
divide  the  watery  region  with  the  cod  and  the  her- 
ring by  means  of  our  diving-bells,  and  we  outstrip 
the  flight  of  the  eagle  with  our  balloons.  We  have 
schools  for  every  age  ;  academies  for  every  art  and 
science  ;  learned  societies  both  stationary  and  am- 
bulatory ;  while  universal  knowledge  is  cut  up  in 
three  cents'  worth,  and  treatises  are  printed  for  lit- 
tle and  sold  for  less.  Wisdom  no  longer  cries  out 
in  the  street  disregarded,  but  is  brought  to  every 
man's  door  as  regularly  as  his  milk  and  bread  : 
your  commonest  chimney-sweeper  is  a  rising  genius; 
your  poulterer  is  an  ornithologist ;  your  knife-grind- 
er a  mechanist,  and  every  man  you  meet  with — a 
walking  encyclopedia  !  It  is  impossible,  in  short, 
to  pop  one's  nose  out  of  doors  without  running  it 
against  some  palpable  indication  of  the  march  of 
mind.  We  do  what  we  please  with  Nature,  and  she 
is  no  more  able  to  keep  her  own  secrets  than — any 
other  of  her  sex  ! 

In  "  Jolm  of  Procida^^  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles  had 
a  theme  every  way  worthy  of  his  brilliant  talents, 
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and  eminently  calculated  for  the  display  of  those 
great  dramatic  powers  which  are  the  peculiar  attri- 
butes of  his  genius  :  a  man  represented  by  histori- 
ans as  having  acted  throughout  upon  the  determina- 
tion to  sacrifice  every  tie  of  nature,  friendship,  and 
feeling  to  one  arbitrary  and  undeviating  rule  of 
right — the  emancipation  of  his  oppressed  country 
from  the  galling  yoke  of  the  French.  His  patri- 
otism, however  (so  it  would  appear  from  Mr. 
Knowles's  delineation  of  the  Sicilian  hero),  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  of  that  soul-engrossing  nature 
that  towers  above  the  frailties  and  affections  which 
are  the  mixed  lot  of.  humanity.  He  had  private 
ivrongs  to  avenge,  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  have 
influenced — as  it  is  but  too  evident,  from  the  lan- 
guage he  is  made  to  utter,  that  they  did  influence — 
all  his  actions  :  a  wife  dishonoured  by  rude  force  ; 
all  the  most  precious  ties  of  kindred  cruelly  rent 
asunder  ;  himself  driven  from  his  native  land,  a 
homeless  wanderer,  a  friendless  exile,  and  all 

"  His  possessions  cast 
At  the  foot  of  a  licentious  soldiery, 
To  scramble  for  and  ravage." 

What  brings  "  the  crowning  horror  of  the  whole," 
he  finds,  when  on  the  very  eve  of  liberating  Sicily 
from  her  thraldom,  that  his  only  son,  whom  he  had 
lost  "  at  four  years  of  age  and  thought  was  dead," 
is  about  to  form  a  matrimonial  alliance  Avith  the 
daughter  of  his  deadliest  foe  :  "  that  very,  that  iden- 
tical man"  Avho  to  his  mother  "  did  that  very 
shame."  All  these  incidents  are  highly  dramatic  ; 
and  they  accordingly  form  the  ground-plot  of  the 
play,  the  interest  of  which  is  concentrated  in  the 
2d  and  4th  acts,  where  all  the  explanations  and 
expostulations  between  father  and  son  take  place. 
In  these  two  acts  Mr.  Knowles  has  strung  together 
so  many  pearls  of  exalted  sentiment — has  availed 
himself  so  largely  of  every  opportunity  of  producing 
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effect,  that,  had  the  ivhole  play  possessed  sufficient 
action  for  stage  representation,  it  would  have  proved 
the  most  successful  production  that  ever  emanated 
from  his  pen. 

But,  although  JoJm  of  Procida  is  drawn  with 
great  force  and  truth,  and  the  situations  supplied  by 
history  are  rendered  tastefully  prominent,  yet  the 
character  is  not  well  sustained  throughout.  His  in- 
troduction in  the  ballroom,  armed  cap-a-pie,  where 
his  grotesque  appearance  must  naturally  excite  sus- 
picion, and  endanger  the  cause  he  is  "  sworn  to," 
is  ludicrously  conceived  and  strangely  out  of  place: 
his  sudden  reconciliation  to  his  son's  marriage  is 
grossly  inconsistent  with  the  sternness  of  his  char- 
acter ;  while  his  subsequent  attempts  to  induce  Iso- 
line  to  forsake  her  father  in  the  hour  of  peril,  and 
with  the  knowledge  of  his  impending  destruction 
before  her,  are  not  only  repugnant  to  our  best  feel- 
ings, but  are  calculated  to  convey  a  very  exception- 
able moral. 

The  last  act  is  a  complete  chaos  of  confusion. 
The  verse  halts  ;  the  language  is  frequently  bom- 
bastic, slovenly,  and  harsh  ;  and  the  unities  are  en- 
tirely set  at  naught.  Isoline,  although  she  utters 
many  fine  things,  and  plays  the  heroine  uncommon- 
ly well  for  a  young  lady  of  her  age,  is  but,  at  best, 
a  jumble  of  paradoxes.  The  poet  seems  to  have 
been  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  her.  She  says  one 
thing  and  does  another,  and  never  appears  to  be  of 
the  same  mind  for  two  minutes  together.  I  do  not 
mean  to  disparage  the  young  lady's  character.  Her 
conduct  in  forsaking  her  husband  in  the  hour  of  tri- 
al is  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  most  approved 
notions  of  conjugal  duties  so  much  in  fashion  with 
the  rising  generation  of  petticoats :  but  what  then 
becomes  of  all  those  boasted  protestations  she  is 
made  to  indulge  in  when  Fernando  cautions  her 
against  *'  the  strife  vjhich  is  sure  to  come^^  if  she  mar- 
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ries  him,  and  which  she  ^'' dares  to  come  on^''  pro- 
vided he  redeems  his  promise  of  wedding  her  ? 
These  glaring  discrepancies  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  assuming  that  to  be  a  fact  which  Mr.  Knowles 
asserts  in  the  preface — that  "  this  play,  like  his  last 
drama,  *  Love,'  Avas  rapidly  composed." 

What  gave  me  much  greater  uneasiness,  howev- 
er, for  the  success  of  the  piece,  is  the  utter  want  of 
artistical  tact  and  dramatic  effect  evinced  in  the  last 
scene.  The  principal  character  is  here  brought 
forward  for  no  other  purpose,  as  it  were,  but  to  for- 
feit him  the  good  opinion  of  the  audience,  and  to 
neutralize  whatever  favourable  impression  he  had 
succeeded  in  producing ;  while  Isoline  is  only  roused 
out  of  a  comfortable  swoon  that  she  may  discourse 
nonsense  by  wholesale,  and  make  herself  as  con- 
temptible and  ridiculous  as  the  most  orthodox  stick- 
ler for  claptrap  catastrophes  could  possibly  desire. 
Pity  that  a  writer,  who  possesses  all  the  finer  ele- 
ments of  the  dramatic  art  in  hiaiself — whose  com- 
prehensiveness of  observation  is  generally  so  exten- 
sive— whose  judgment  is  always  so  correct — whose 
outpouring  of  faculty  is  usually  so  great,  should  thus 
trifle  with  his  reputation  ! 

I  regret  this  falling  off  on  the  part  of  Sheridan 
Knowles  all  the  more,  because  he  is  decidedly  the 
most  inspired  dramatic  author  of  the  age — the  best 
substitute  for  Shakspeare  we  have  ever  had  or  are 
likely  to  have.  There  was,  indeed,  one  man,  once 
a  sojourner  of  this  terrestrial  sphere,  who  could  have 
excelled  him  if  his  mind  had  been  properly  direct- 
ed ;  for  it  was  more  essentially  dramatic  than  that 
of  any  other  poet  that  has  flourished  since  the  Eliz- 
abethan era  down  to  our  own  times,  whatever  crit- 
ics may  say  to  the  contrary.  But  his  fancy,  al- 
though it  ranged  sometimes  among  flowers,  like  the 
bee,  collecting  sweets  from  them,  or  like  the  but- 
terfly, fluttering  its  harlequin-coloured  wings  in  the 
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sunshine,  its  most  cherished  employment  was,  like 
the  serpent,  to  convert  the  sweets  of  those  very  same 
flowers,  and  the  vital  warmth  of  that  very  same  sun- 
shine, into  deadly  poison,  and  to  vent  it  upon  the  bo- 
som that  gives  it  shelter  :  his  sensibility  had  the  same 
facility  in  converting  goodness  and  beauty  into  their 
opposites,  or,  rather,  in  choosing  to  recognise  and 
appropriate  only  those  objects.  In  its  wanderings 
through  nature,  if  it  could  not  close  its  perceptions 
to  the  qualities  of  the  rose  and  the  violet,  it  passed 
them  over,  and  settled  upon  the  deadly  nightshade  : 
in  its  communion  with  humanity,  if  it  sometimes 
suffered  itself  to  be  led  astray  in  the  bright  regions 
of  joy,  its  home  Avas  elsewhere.  Its  common  breath 
was  "  a  sigh  which  it  would  [7iot\  stifle  :"  its  nour- 
ishment was  tears  :  its  music,  groans  and  impreca- 
tions :  the  temple  of  its  worship,  a  dungeon  ;  and  its 
chosen  dwelling-place,  a  broken  heart.  His  whole 
genius,  mighty  as  it  was,  seemed  to  have  been  to- 
tally perverted  by  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  his 
past  life.  From  the  brightness  of  her  visage,  the 
majesty  of  her  port,  the  wings  upon  her  shoulders, 
and  the  superhuman  power  of  her  voice,  it  Avas  easy 
to  perceive  that  his  muse  was  an  angel ;  yet  still 
there  was  something  pervading  the  whole  of  these 
attributes,  which  told  us  with  equal  certainty  that 
they  belonged  to  o,  fallen  angel.  "  Alas  !  poor  Yor- 
ick  !  I  knew  him  well,  Horatio." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Thoughts  on  Bodily  Pain. — Awful  Effects  of  Sea-Sickness. — General 
Occupations  on  board. — Card -playing. — Influence  of  Woman  over 
Man. — Artificial  State  of  Society. — Anecdote  illustrating  the  De- 
fects of  our  System  of  Education  for  Females. — Daily  Journal  on 
board. — Its  Uses,  Purposes,  and  Regulations. — Extracts  from  the 
same. — Getting  out  of  our  Latitude. — Facetiousness  of  a  Dutch 
Skipper. — Arrival  of  a  Pigeon  on  board. — Remarks  on  Coleridge's 
"  Rhyme  of  an  Ancient  Mariner." — A  Poetical  Contribution. — A 
new  Table  Fashion. — Advertisement  Extraordinary. — Wonderful 
Precision  of  Reckoning. — Thoughts  on  Wilson's  "Isle  of  Palms." 
— Bahama  Islands. — Thoughts  on  Music. — Literary  Notices. — 
Hindu  Literature. — Captain  Marryatt's  Writings. — The  Coast  of 
Florida. — Remarks  on  the  Indian  War. — A  stranded  Vessel. — Pi- 
lots and  their  Character. — The  Balize. — Remarks  on  Steamboats. 
— Our  last  Sheet. 

In  spite  of  all  the  fools  or  philosophers  that  ever 
wrote  or  thought,  bodily  pain  is  the  greatest  evil  at- 
tendant on  humanity.  Perhaps  it  is  the  only  real 
one  :  for  myself,  I  think  it  is.  Against  all  the  evils 
which  spring  from  the  mind  of  man,  the  mind  itself 
— omnipotent  in  its  own  sphere — furnishes,  or,  at 
least,  possesses  the  antidote.  In  the  evils — so  call- 
ed— which  are  engendered  by  the  passions  and  af- 
fections, those  who  choose  to  look  for  them  may  rec- 
ognise the  elements  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the 
human  character  ;  evils  without  which  the  moral 
world  could  no  more  preserve  its  healthfulness  and 
perfection,  than  the  physical  world  could  without 
winds,  thunderbolts,  and  earthquakes.  But  corpo- 
real pain,  in  its  beginning,  its  continuation,  and  its 
end,  is  the  source  of  unmixed  mischief.  It  shuts 
up  the  winged  spirit  in  the  dark,  narrow,  and  pes- 
tiferous dungeon  of  the  flesh  ;  it  concentrates  all 
the  energies  and  emotions  of  the  mind  and  heart 
upon  the  one  indivisible  point  of  self,  where,  not 
having  space  to  breathe  or  to  look  abroad,  they 
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stagnate,  and  corrupt,  and  perish.  In  the  violent 
extremes  of  danger,  the  affections  frequently  step 
forth  in  all  their  beauty :  the  friend  looks  to  his 
friend,  and  is  tranquil  ;  the  mother  hangs  over  her 
child,  and  forgets  there  is  any  other  being  in  the 
world  ;  the  lover  clings  to  the  form  or  the  image  of 
his  mistress,  and  is  happy :  but  in  the  torture  of 
acute  bodily  pain,  or  the  deathlike  languor  of  dis- 
ease, everything  external  is  shut  out ;  the  charities 
of  life  vv^ther  ;  its  very  delicacies,  which  are  an  in- 
stinct in  the  female  character,  are  forgotten  ;  the 
strengths  of  our  nature  become  weaknesses,  and  its 
weaknesses  rise  up  into  strengths  ;  and  self — mean, 
miserable,  bodily  self — opens,  and  spreads,  and  cov- 
ers everything.  If  there  is  one  general  law  of  our 
nature  of  which  the  Avisdom  is  not  apparent,  it  is 
that  which  makes  disease  the  constant  companion 
of  a  deathbed,  thus  depriving  us  of  the  best  beauty 
of  the  human  character  precisely  at  the  moment 
when  we  more  than  ever  seem  to  need  it,  leaving 
nothing  but  its  deformity. 

I  have  been  led  to  make  these  reflections  from 
having  witnessed  the  intense  sufferings  of  a  young 
gentleman,  fresh  from  the  Green  Mountains  of  Ver- 
mont, who,  from  the  moment  that  a  stiff  breeze  swept 
across  the  waters,  producing  a  gentle  swell,  became 
so  entirely  prostrated  by  sea-sickness  as  scarcely  to 
take  cognizance  of  anything  that  was  passing  around 
him  during  the  greatest  portion  of  the  voyage.  In- 
deed, I  never  saw  this  dreaded  malady  assume  such 
horrible  forms  as  in  this  instance.  It  seemed  as 
though  some  scorching  blast  had  passed  through 
the  frame  of  the  unhappy  sufferer,  completely  un- 
seating his  reason,  and  depriving  him  even  of  those 
faculties  that  are  merely  dependant  on  instinct. 
The  crimson  hue  of  health,  which  had  mantled  his 
youthful  cheek  when  he  came  on  board,  was  sup- 
planted by  a  ghastly  paleness,  frightful  to  behold  : 
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the  eye,  now  constantly  fixed  on  vacancy,  had  lost 
all  its  wonted  brightness  and  expression  ;  and  there 
he  lay,  for  days  and  nights,  stretched  at  full  length 
upon  the  deck,  without,  as  it  were,  even  a  latent 
consciousness  of  actual  existence — perfectly  heed- 
less of  nature's  most  urgent  wants — equally  insen- 
sible to  the  entreaties  of  friends  and  the  remonstran- 
ces of  the  captain. 

Our  general  occupations  on  board,  if  not  remark- 
able for  much  variety,  were  at  least  conducive  to  a 
considerable  amount  of  harmony  and  good-humour; 
much  more  so,  in  fact,  than  the  usual  mode  oi  passer 
le  temps  adopted  on  board  packet-ships  generally, 
where  the  deleterious  amusement  of  gambling  too 
frequently  usurps  the  place  of  more  rational  employ- 
ment, forcing  the  vilest  passions  of  man  to  emerge 
from  their  most  hidden  recesses,  and  destroying  all 
chances  of  mental  improvement,  which  are  every- 
where scattered  about  the  traveller's  path  like  wild 
flowers  of  the  forest,  that  may  be  seen  blooming  in 
the  full  plenitude  of  unimpaired  beauty,  notwith- 
standing the  rank  thistles  that  grow  around  them. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  cards  were  not  in- 
troduced among  us,  but  merely  that  they  were  not 
allowed  to  exercise  that  baneful  influence  which  is  so 
destructive  of  our  best  sympathies  and  noblest  aspi- 
rations. A  game  at  cards  was  seldom  resorted  to, 
except  as  a  means  of  temporary  relaxation  from 
other  pursuits,  or  in  cases  where  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  rendered  exercise  of  any  kind  on  deck 
impracticable.  We  were  indebted  for  this  happy 
state  of  things  to  the  extreme  affability  of  our  fe- 
male companions,  who,  by  their  bending  and  com- 
municative disposition,  contributed  so  largely  to  the 
general  stock  of  recreation  on  board.  The  presence 
of  woman  never  fails  to  produce  a  healthful  tone  of 
mind  among  those  of  our  unworthy  sex  who  are 
permitted  to  bask  in  the   radiance  of  her  smiles. 

C  2 
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"With  a  little  condescension  and  ingenuity,  a  woman 
can  do  more  in  restraining  the  vicious  indulgences 
of  men,  than  all  the  silly  tracts  that  ever  were  print- 
ed or  conceived.  Man  will  never  be  deterred  from 
sin  by  the  arrogant  ipse  dixit  of  his  presumptuous 
fellow-man,  however  great  may  be  his  own  sense  of 
moral  obligation  ;  but  there  is  a  secret  power  invest- 
ed in  woman,  which,  when  properly  exercised,  can 
at  all  times  chasten  and  subdue  the  stubbornness  of 
his  will. 

Indeed,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  one  half  of  the  vi- 
ces that  exist  in  the  world  owe  their  origin,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  to  that  artificial  state  of  society,  which 
renders  all  communion  between  the  sexes,  except 
through  the  frigid  medium  of  a  formal  introduction, 
so  difficult.  Man,  isolated  from  that  world  of  re-, 
iinement  where  woman  is  at  once  the  ruler  and  the 
guide,  is  a  perfect  savage  in  all  his  tastes  and  pur- 
suits. He  seeks  for  pleasure  or  for  abstraction 
wherever  accident  directs  him,  frequently  without 
consulting  his  real  inclinations,  seldom  with  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  sinfulness  of  his  ways.  Placed 
by  the  insipid  conventional  forms  of  the  world  in  a 
species  of  border-land,  where  a  certain  amount  of 
recklessness  as  to  morals  is  expected,  he  plunges 
into  the  vortex  of  dissipation  without  pausing  to 
measure  the  depth  of  the  gulf  beneath  him. 

But  transplant  the  same  individual  to  a  more  con- 
genial sphere  of  action  ;  place  him  within  ken  of  the 
humanizing  influence  of  woman  ;  let  him  once  be 
made  to  feel,  by  her  conversation,  the  utter  worth- 
lessness  of  those  objects  on  which  his  time  and  his 
energies  have  been  frittered  away ;  let  him  once 
learn,  by  her  example,  to  love  virtue  for  virtue's 
sake,  and  to  appreciate  propriety  of  conduct  for  the 
immeasurable  satisfaction  which  the  consciousness 
of  moral  rectitude  affords,  and  lo  !  the  change  ! 
Her  smiles  will  flash  upon  the  troubled  current  of 
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his  thoughts  like  a  sudden  burst  of  moonlight  on  a 
midnight  stream,  changing  the  darkness  into  spark- 
ling and  living  light.  That  wild  and  wayward 
stream  may  for  a  time  run  darker  by  the  contrast, 
when  the  light  has  left  it,  and  seem  more  likely 
than  ever  to  lose  itself  in  its  wanderings  ;  but  it  will 
soon  be  tamed,  and  embanked  into  a  sober  and  si- 
lent canal ;  and  if  the  change  should  make  it  some- 
thing less  sparkling  and  picturesque,  it  is  sure  to 
leave  it  infinitely  more  quiet,  useful,  and  happy.  A 
virtuous  and  intelligent  w^oman  is  clothed  in  an  at- 
mosphere so  peculiarly  her  own,  that  a  kind  of  mis- 
ty light  seems  to  radiate  from  her,  and  to  repel  the 
approaches  of  everything  that  is  not  kindred  to  it- 
self— everything  impure  and  earthly  :  a  veil  which 
is  transparent  as  crystal  to  the  mental  sight,  but 
through  which  the  eye  of  the  mere  senses  cannot 
pierce  at  all. 

Such  being  the  moral  ascendency  of  woman  over 
man,  it  must  be  evident,  that  whatever  restrictions 
custom  has  placed  upon  her  for  the  purpose  of  cir- 
cumscribing her  sphere  of  usefulness,  are  not  only 
unnatural,  but  wicked  ;  being  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  wise  dispensations  of  a  benevolont  Crea- 
tor, who,  in  endowing  woman  with  so  many  natural 
advantages,  evidently  intended  that  she  should  use 
them  freely  and  liberally,  in  order  to  draw  man 
from  the  worship  of  things  that  are  frivolous  and 
impure.  But  what  are  called  "  the  etiquettes  of  so- 
cietif  have  so  completely  mystified  the  female  char- 
acter, that  very  fev^  women  appear  to  be  conscious 
of  the  important  mission  they  are  called  upon  to  ful- 
fil. The  majority  of  them  move,  act,  and  think  as 
if  they  had  been  sent  into  this  breathing  world  for 
no  other  purpose  but  to  eat  their  bread  when  it  is 
buttered  on  both  sides,  and  to  turn  whatever  gifts 
they  may  happen  to  possess  into  vehicles  for  secu- 
ring the  luxuries  of  life.     In  short,  it  would  not  be 
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easy  to  form  a  conception  of  any  general  state  of 
society  less  adapted  to  call  into  play  the  best  affec- 
tions of  the  heart,  or  the  higher  qualities  of  the  in- 
tellect, than  that  which  prevails  throughout  the  civ- 
ilized world  at  the  present  day.  The  general  social 
intercourse  established  in  great  cities  has  seldom 
been  very  well  calculated  to  effect  this  purpose,  but 
now  it  seems  formed  with  views  directly  and  ex- 
pressly opposed  to  such  a  purpose,  and  it  seems  to 
have  realized  those  views  in  a  very  remarkable  man- 
ner. 

The  following  anecdote,  although  trifling  in  it- 
self, affords  no  inapt  illustration  of  my  remarks. 
During  my  brief  sojourn  at  Savannah,  I  chanced 
one  day  at  dinner  to  sit  near  a  lady  of  very  prepos- 
sessing appearance,  who,  in  addition  to  other  attrac- 
tions, mounted  a  pair  of  comprehensive  gold  spec- 
tacles, w^iich  filled  me  from  top  to  toe  with  un- 
bounded reverence  for  her  person.  I  am  always 
induced  to  form  a  favourable  opinion  of  a  woman's 
intellect  when  I  behold  these  valuable  appendages 
perched  with  a  conceited  air  on  the  tip  of  her  nasal 
organ,  as  it  evidently  implies  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  person  thus  accoutred  to  cull  the  surface  of 
observation  with  ease  and  comfort.  Such  being  my 
impressions,  I  applied  myself,  with  respectful  ear- 
nestness, to  do  the  amiable  to  the  lady  in  question, 
offering  her  everything  that  could  either  stimulate 
the  appetite  or  gratify  the  palate.  These  assiduous 
attentions  failed  to  produce  the  efTect  I  had  antici- 
pated. I  looked  in  vain  under  my  patient's  glasses 
and  over  them  for  some  token  of  approbation — ail 
to  no  purpose :  I  could  not  detect  the  remotest 
symptom  susceptible  of  being  construed  into  a  mark 
of  encouragement.  Defeated  at  all  points,  but  yet 
loath  to  make  an  inglorious  retreat,  I  lugged  in  my 
old  friend  the  weather,  wisely  supposing  that  so 
novel  a  theme  could  not  fail  to  excite  a  proportionate 
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degree  of  interest.  Failing  again  in  this,  I  had  re- 
course to  the  last  novel,  and  then,  for  a  moment,  I 
verily  believed  that  the  citadel  of  her  sympathies 
was  about  to  surrender  at  discretion  :  she  turned 
round,  looked  me  full  in  the  face,  then  paid  the 
same  compliment  to  a  decanter  of  water  that  stood 
before  me,  and  then,  without  vouchsafing  either  a 
word  or  a  nod,  solemnly  walked  out  of  the  room. 
On  the  same  evening,  a  male  friend  of  this  curious 
specimen  of  lady-like  propriety,  with  whom  I  was 
well  acquainted,  offered,  at  the  request  of  the  Zeno 
in  petticoats  herself,  to  present  me  to  her  ;  remark- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  that  the  lady  in  question  had 
felt  very  awkward  at  being  prevented  from  ac- 
knowledging my  civilities  during  dinner,  as  no  i?i' 
troduction  had  taken  place.  This  is  but  one  case 
out  of  hundreds  that  occur  daily  at  our  public  ta- 
bles and  drawing-rooms ;  showing,  as  palpably  as 
if  it  was  written  in  legible  characters,  the  perversi- 
ty of  that  system  of  education  by  which  the  young 
ladies  of  the  present  generation  are  taught  to  dis- 
cern between  right  and  wrong. 

Of  all  the  contrivances  that  ever  were  devised  on 
board  a  packet  ship  to  administer  to  those  fictitious 
wants  that  are  constantly  created  by  the  restless- 
ness of  man's  nature,  none  are  more  conducive  to 
good-humour,  or  better  calculated  to  relieve  the  dull 
monotony  of  a  sea  life,  than  the  getting  up  of  a  daily 
Journal.  It  not  only  affords  a  pleasant  occupation 
to  those  immediately  employed  in  catering  for  the 
amusement  of  their  fellow-passengers,  but  it  operates 
upon  the  minds  of  all,  like  a  species  of  mental  car- 
bonate of  soda,  producing  a  certain  degree  of  ace- 
tous fermentation,  whereby  the  evil  propensities  of 
the  individual  are  either  carried  off  or  neutralized. 
Twice  have  I  crossed  the  vast  solitudes  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  on  each  occasion  I  was  the  pro- 
jector, as  well  as  conductor,  of  one  of  these  harm- 
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less  vehicles  of  amusement — not,  I  believe,  without 
producing  some  salutary  results  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  our  daily  occupations  on  board. 

I  have  already  stated  that  on  board  the  Fairfield 
a  coterie  had  been  formed,  under  the  auspices  of  a 
gentleman  whose  varied  accomplishments  and  ami- 
able disposition  rendered  him  an  object  of  esteem 
and  partiality  to  all  around  him.  This  little  coterie, 
or  club,  having  duly  been  dubbed  with  an  appropri- 
ate title,  it  was  proposed  at  one  of  its  earliest  meet- 
ings that  a  gazette  of  general  intelligence  be  forth- 
with started,  which  should  contain  all  the  informa- 
tion that  sprang  up  daily  from  the  midst  of  us:  all 
the  reports  and  conjectures — all  the  imaginings  and 
possibilities  that  are  forever  floating  about  in  the 
atmosphere,  relative  to  every  thing  and  every  body 
that  can  be  supposed  capable  of  exciting  curiosity; 
all  the  truth,  in  short,  as  well  as  all  the  imaginary 
facts  that  could,  by  the  utmost  diligence, be  invent- 
ed and  collected  together,  from  a  solar  observation 
or  the  freaks  of  a  porpoise,  down  to  the  intrigues  of 
the  cook,  the  scandal  of  the  steerage,  and  the  tittle- 
tattle  of  the  ladies'  cabin. 

The  motion  was  introduced  with  all  the  gravity 
befitting  the  occasion,  and  much  grandiloquence 
was  expended  in  pointing  out  the  usefulness  of  such 
an  undertaking.  The  resolution  having  passed 
without  a  single  dissentient  voice,  the  president  pro- 
ceeded with  due  form  to  appoint  an  editor  and  sub- 
editor, assigning  to  each  their  respective  duties,  and 
a  secretary  to  attend  to  the  "mechanical"  depart- 
ment of  the  paper — that  is  to  say,  to  arrange  what- 
ever contributions  might  be  sent  in  under  proper 
heads,  and  to  write  out  the  whole  in  a  fair  and  legi- 
ble hand,  as  a  substitute  for  printing.  Farthermore, 
a  reporter  was  appointed,  whose  business  consisted 
in  watching  the  stars,  to  note  the  variations  of  the 
needle,  detect  and  expose  all  flirtations,  pump  the 
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mate  and  chambermaid,  and  collect,  in  short,  every 
information  that  could  add  interest  to  the  columns 
of  the  "  Fairfield  Gossiper" — such  being  the  eupho- 
nious title  of  the  journal. 

To  render  all  the  arrangements  perfect,  a  species 
of  censorship  was  invested  in  a  gentleman  of  sound 
judgment  and  good  sense,  on  whom  devolved  the 
delicate  task  of  examining  the  matter  before  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  secretary,  so  as  to 
make  sure  that  nothing  went  forth  into  the  light  of 
day  calculated  to  wound  the  most  morbid  sense  of 
delicacy,  or  to  offend  private  feeling,  beyond  the 
perpetration  of  a  harmless  quibble  or  a  pun.  A  gen- 
tleman on  board,  who  was  an  excellent  draughts- 
man, also  volunteered  to  furnish  each  number  with 
a  pencil  sketch  of  some  fellow-passenger,  to  which 
the  senior  editor  undertook  to  append  a  fanciful 
biography. 

One  of  the  leading  features  of  the  journal  was  its 
graphic  account  of  all  the  transactions  of  the  club 
— embracing  all  the  debates  and  altercations,  the 
merry  song,  the  brilliant  jeu  d'espril^  and  witty  an- 
ecdote— forming  altogether  an  amount  of  literary 
treasure  unequalled  by  anything  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared in  print  since  the  publication  of  the  famous 
"  Roxburghe  Revels"  in  the  London  Athenseum. 
On  each  day,  as  soon  as  the  ladies  had  withdrawn 
from  the  dinner-table,  the  precious  document  was 
produced,  which,  after  a  few  preliminary  remarks, 
the  president  of  the  club  proceeded  to  read  aloud, 
now  and  then  commenting  on  such  passages  as 
seemed  to  challenge  criticism,  and  ever  and  anon 
pausing  to  pledge  the  health  of  those  writers  who 
had  most  distinguished  themselves  by  originality  of 
thought,  richness  of  language,  or  fertility  of  inven- 
tion. The  perusal  over,  one  of  the  members  was 
deputed  to  carry  the  journal  to  the  ladies'  cabin, 
the  inmates  of  which  were  always  to  be  found  on 
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the  tiptoe  of  expectation,  anxiously  looking  forward 
for  the  advent  of  the  messenger.  After  the  paper 
had  undergone  the  same  ordeal  in  that  quarter — I 
cannot  speak  positively  as  to  the  drinking  of  toasts 
— it  was  then  delivered  over  to  the  unprivileged 
classes,  who  passed  it  from  one  to  another,  until  the 
very  boys  at  the  masthead  had  gloated  over  the 
contents. 

Thus  it  was  that  we  trifled  away  time  on  board 
the  gallant  ship  Fairfield — as  tight  a  bark  as  ever 
braved  the  storm,  or  rode  merrily  before  a  high 
wind.  To  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  miscel- 
laneous character  of  our  journal,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  conducted,  I  shall  subjoin  a  few 
extracts,  being,  in  fact,  impressions  taken  down  at 
the  moment,  although  not  with  a  view  that  they 
should  ever  reach  the  eye  of  the  public. 

Nov.  7th,  1840.  "  Proceedings  of  the  Club.— 
Yesterday,  as  soon  as  the  journal  had  been  read,  and 
other  matters  of  importance  disposed  of,  the  society 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  two  new  members, 
who,  after  a  strict  examination  into  their  pretensions 
and  character,  Avere  formally  sworn  in  and  admit- 
ted. It  is  well  known,  or  at  least  it  should  be,  that 
one  of  the  indispensable  qualifications  for  admit- 
tance into  this  select  society  is  an  abjuration  of  the 
vice  of  gambling,  and  other  excesses  in  general. 
On  this  occasion,  one  of  the  new  members  delivered 
a  very  affecting  speech  on  the  subject  of  card-play- 
ing, especially  shadowing  forth  in  the  most  vivid 
colours,  not  only  its  withering  effects  on  the  mind 
of  man,  but  the  miseries  and  afflictions  it  entails  on 
those  who  are  in  any  way  dependant  on  the  victims 
of  that  detestable  practice.  The  impression  produ- 
ced on  those  who  were  listening  around  the  table 
was  not  to  be  mistaken  ;  and  we  sincerely  hope, 
before  the  voyage  is  over,  that  we  may  have  to  re- 
cord the  conversion  of  other  repentant  sinners,  who 
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are  perhaps  lingering  at  this  moment  on  the  thresh- 
old of  conviction.  The  ceremony  of  initiation  end- 
ed with  a  tender  of  books,  periodicals,  and  other 
privileges,  so  as  to  enable  the  new  members  to 
spend  their  time  agreeably  and  profitably.  The 
society  then  entered  into  an  investigation  of  sundry 
rumours,  said  to  be  afloat,  concerning  our  latitude, 
which  the  reporter  stated  to  have  been  entirely  lost. 
From  the  excessive  heat  which  was  felt  on  board, 
it  was  generally  feared  that  we  were  making  too 
much  southing;  accordingly,  many  wise  proposi- 
tions were  made,  and  pertinent  resolutions  adopted, 
for  the  purpose  of  addressing  a  respectful  remon- 
strance to  the  captain,  lest  he  should  pursue  his  way 
to  the  torrid  zone.  Just  at  this  important  stage  of 
the  proceedings,  a  gentleman,  in  a  great  state  of 
excitement,  bounced  into  the  cabin  with  the  wel- 
come news  that  a  large  schooner,  supposed  to  be  a 
Dutchman,  was  then  on  the  lee  side,  and  that  we 
would  soon  be  within  speaking  distance  of  the  stran- 
ger. The  meeting  forthwith  adjourned  to  the  quar- 
ter deck,  just  in  time  to  hear  the  following  interest- 
ing conference  between  the  commander  and  the 
*  swag-bellied  Hollander  :' 

"  American.  *  Schooner  ahoy  I' 

"  No  answer. 

"  American.  '  Schooner  ahoy  !' 

*'  Dutchman.  <  Fot  de  teifel  do  you  fant  I' 

^"^  American.  ^  Where  do  you  come  from,  and  what 
place  are  you  bound  for  V 

"  Dutchman.    '  Fon  question  at  a  time,  if  you 
please.' 

"  America?!.  *  Have  yon  got  the  latitude  ?' 

"  Dutchman.  '  Yes,  to  be  shure,' 

**  American.  '  What  is  it  V 

*'  Dutchman.  '  Me  tell  you  anoder  time :  ah  !  ah ! 
ah'.P 

"  This  poser  was  too  much  even  for  the  gravity  of 

Vol.  I.— D 
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our  captain  :  a  sudden  fit  of  cachin^ation,  in  which 
he  heartily  joined,  seized  the  whole  party  ;  and,  be- 
fore any  one  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  fact,  the  facetious  Hollander  was 
completely  out  of  hearing." 


"  A  new  Arrival  on  Board. — Early  this  morning, 
just  as  the  mist  had  sulliciently  cleared  off  to  dis- 
mask  the  top-gallant,  a  beautiful  cream-coloured  pi- 
geon was  discovered  on  the  top  of  the  centre  mast, 
gazing,  as  it  were,  with  ineffable  contempt  on  the 
little  world  of  human  beings  beneath.     At  first  the 
idea  of  capturing  the  little  stranger  took  strong  pos- 
session of  our  brain  ;   but,  as  suddenly  recalling  to 
mind    the    Tale    of   the    '  Ancient    Mariner,'    and 
'  thereabout  of  it  especially'   where  he  relates  the 
penances  he  underwent  for  having  committed   an 
act  of  gratuitous  cruelty,  in  shooting  a  harmless  bird 
that  was  found  sporting  among  the  sails  of  his  ves- 
sel in  the  midst  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  we  checked 
the  barbarous  thought  while  its  '  murder  yet  was  but 
fantastical.'      A.  propos  of  this  poem :    we   doubt 
whether  the  beautiful  chimeras  and  dreamy  mysti- 
cism with  which  it  abounds  could  be  studied  with 
greater    likelihood    to    understand    and    enjoy  the 
Avhole,  than  from  the  midst  of  such  scenes  as  are 
at  present  unfolded  to  our  sight.     '  The  Rhyme  of 
the  Ancient  Mariner,'  although  the  least  popular  of 
Coleridge's  shorter  pieces,  because  it  is  the  wildest, 
abstrusest,  and  least  intelligible  on  a  cursory  peru- 
sal, is,  in  reality,  a  noble  effusion  of  pure  genius ; 
perhaps  the  most  so  that  the  age  can  boast.     It  is 
full  of  lofty  imaginations,  sublime  abstractions,  and 
bold  and  perfectly  original  imagery  ;  and  these  are 
conveyed  to  the  reader  through  the  medium  of  a 
simple  and  colloquial  diction,  which,  while  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  the  character  of  the  person  who  relates 
the  story,  gives  additional  force  and  energy  to  the    < 
effect  of  it.     It  is  at  once  the  proof  and  the  privilege   ' 
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of  high  genius  to  extract  beauty  from  apparent  bar- 
renness ;    and  out  of  the  simplest  materials  Cole- 
ridge has  here  constructed  a  poem  deeply  and  fear- 
fully impressi\e,  and  calculated  to  excite  a  profound 
moral  feeling,  which  can  scarcely  be  disregarded, 
and  which  cannot  be  forgotten.     His  genius  may 
indeed  be  lilvcned  to  the  seed  of  that  monarch  of 
the  Indian  woods,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  eter- 
nal in  its  growth  and  duration,  putting  forth  innu- 
merable branches,  some  of  which  point  and  almost 
reach  to  the  skies,  while  others  turn  again  to  their 
mother  earth,  striking  new  roots,  and  forming  new 
families,  and  the  whole  together  composing  a  living 
temple,  '  high  overarched,  with  echoing  walks  be- 
tween,' and  beneath  the  inspiring  shade  of  which, 
whole  tribes,  and  even  nations,  worship  and  adore 
the  Creator  of  all.     Mais  revenons  a  nos  moyto7is, 
or,  rather,  the  pigeon,  whose  good  opinion,  we  trust, 
will  be  fully  propitiated  by  the  following  touching 
lines,  addressed  to  him  by  a  lady,  who,  with  that 
deep  curiosity  inherent  in  a  woman's  breast,  appears 
very  anxious  to  ascertain  the  Avhy,  and  the  where- 
fore of  his  strange  whereabout : 

"  Wliy  dost  thou  bend  thy  weary  flight 

To  yon  far-distant  land  ? 
O'er  ocean's  M^aves,  mid  seas  of  liglit, 

Why  seek  so  far  a  strand  1 
Was  it  thy  will  1  or  wast  thou  sent 

To  tire  thy  feeble  wing  'I 
Tell — if  thy  pilgrimage  was  meant 

To  hail  our  gladsome  spring  ^ 

Say  !  wast  thou  order'd  on  thy  way 

To  find  some  nearer  shore, 
And  like  a  truant  wouldst  thou  play, 

Or  foreign  parts  explore  ? 
Or,  meek  and  gentle  as  thou  art, 

Obedient — faithful — true. 
Didst  thou  but  act  a  passive  part, 

As  man  would  have  thee  do  1 

And  striving  with  thy  strength  and  power 

Thy  master's  will  to  do,  ' 

Say — did  the  winds  in  luckless  hour 
Change  from  thy  purpose  true, 
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And  drive  thee  from  the  proper  way, 
Thy  destined,  order'd  flight, 

Or  was  it  cruel  birds  of  prey 
Made  weakness  yield  to  might  'i 

Then  let  us  now  a  lesson  learn 

From  thee,  so  gently  taught. 
With  greater  ardour  let  us  bum, 

Who  were  so  dearly  bought ; 
For  we  shall  always  have  His  eye, 

Who  told  us  all  our  way, 
To  guide,  and  guard,  and  lead  us  by. 

That  we  may  never  stray !" 


"  A  new  Table  Fashion. — First  pull  out  the  crumb 
of  your  roll,  about  half  of  which  rub  and  work  well 
between  your  fingers — if  snuffy,  the  better — into  lit- 
tle balls  as  big  as  marbles :  they  will  not  look  ex- 
actly like  white  dough,  but  rather  like  dirty  putty. 
"When  you  have  used  your  quill  toothpick,  stick  it 
bolt  upright  in  one  of  these  dirty  balls,  a  little  flat- 
tened beneath,  as  you  may  have  seen  candles  stuck 
in  extemporary  clay  candlesticks  at  an  illumination 
— then  it  will  be  ready  for  farther  use.  Should  it 
require  cleaning,  furbish  it  up  with  one  of  the  dirty 
balls  " 


*'  Advertiseiyient  Extraordinary, — A  suitable  re- 
ward will  be  given  for  the  recovery  of  a  certain  ar- 
ticle, commonly  called  Te^nper,  which  the  owner  is 
supposed  to  have  lost  while  engaged  at  a  game  of 
brag  last  night.  It  was  feared  at  first  that  all  those 
valuable  requisites,  classified  as  manners,  etc.,  had 
also  made  themselves  wings  and  flown  away,  but 
we  have  the  best  authority  for  believing  that  the 
latter  are  still,  for  the  present,  in  safe  possession  of 
the  individual  whose  other  bereavement  is  so  griev- 
ously felt." 


"  Nov.  11th.  Wonderful  Precision  of  Reckoning, 
— From  the  excellent  display  of  seamanship  made 
by  Captain  Wilson  during  the  last  heavy  gale — his 
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indefatigable  vigilance  by  night  and  by  day — and  his 
astonishing  skill  in  availing  himself  of  every  contin- 
gency of  wind  and  weather  to  put  his  ship  in  a  fa- 
vourable position,  we  already  entertained   a  very 
high  opinion  of  his  nautical   experience  ;    but  his 
last  exploit  convinced  us  that  he  is  one  of  the  ablest 
sailors  that  ever  put  out  from  port.     It  was  late  in 
the  afternoon  yesterday  when  we   became   aware 
that  something  unusually  exciting  had  attracted  his 
attention.     We  had,  indeed,  missed  him  at  dinner, 
but  that  w^as  nothing  extraordinary  ;  for  his  meals, 
like  his  slumbers,  are  of  very  short  duration  ;  and 
we  doubt  whether  any  one  can  safely  say  that  he 
ever  was  caught  with  his  eyes  closed.     It  is  certain 
that  no  man  ever  paid  greater  attention  to  the  du- 
ties of  his  station  and  the  safety  of  his  ship.     On  this 
occasion  he  had  taken  his  position  high  up  among 
the  rigging,  with  compass  in  hand  ;   his  small,  pier- 
cing eyes  jutting  out  as  ready  to  start  from  their 
sockets  ;  his  ruby  cheeks  spread  with  a  deeper  crim- 
son than  usual ;  and  his  whole  expression  showing 
that  the  very  soul  had  gone  forth  to  explore  the 
broad  expanse  of  waters.     When  at  last  he  came 
down,  we  were  informed  that  he  was  looking  for 
land,  but  that  he  did  not  expect  to  make  it  before 
one  o'clock  at  night.     Curious  to  ascertain  the  full 
extent  of  his  ingenuity  in  the  calculations  he  had 
made,  we  approached  him  at  a  quarter  before  one, 
and  received,  as  an  answer  to  some  interrogatory, 
the  cold  assurance  that  sight  of  land  would  certain- 
ly be  obtained  in  less  than  twenty  minutes.     The 
boy  had  been  on  the  lookout  all  night.     At  last  the 
eight  bells  struck. 

''  Captain.  '  Halloo,  there  !' 

"  Boy.  '  Ay,  ay,  sir.' 

"  Captam.  '  What  do  you  see  V 

"  Boy.  '  Nothing,  sir.' 

"  Captain,  ^  Come,  come— look  sharp,' 

D  2 
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« 

"  Boy.  *  Ay,  ay,  sir.' 

"  Precisely  three  minutes  after  this,  a  loud,  thrill- 
ing cry  was  heard  aloft — 'Land,  O  !' — and  the  boy 
came  down  the  rigging  with  the  agility  of  a  mon- 
key. Considering  that  we  had  been  without  our 
latitude  for  more  than  three  days,  and  that  we  had 
been  buffeted  about  by  adverse  winds  and  heavy 
seas,  the  precision  with  which  Captain  Wilson  made 
out  his  reckoning  may  well  be  numbered  among- 
the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  nautical  skill  on 
record." 


"  Nov.  12th.  A  Serenade  and  other  Novelties. — Has 
any  one  ever  read  '  The  Isle  of  Palms  V  The  tale 
begins  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  not  unlike  the  sit- 
uation we  are  in  now.  We  are  transported  thither 
we  know  not  how,  and  seem  to  be  floating  on  the 
moonlighted  air  as  if  on  wings,  with  the  murmur- 
ing waters  below  us,  and  the  blue  sky  and  the 
watching  stars  above.  Suddenly  a  ship,  or  the  vis- 
ion of  a  ship,  for  we  scarcely  know  which,  appears 
at  the  horizon — a  vision  in  a  vision.  It  approaches 
towards  us  like  a  spirit,  having  all  the  ocean  to  it- 
self. We  look  down  into  it,  still  seeming  to  float 
above  it  in  the  air,  and  see  on  the  deck  two  ethereal 
creatures  standing  side  by  side  in  the  moonlight. 
*  Their  shadows  never  stir  !'  We  continue  to  look 
upon  them,  luxuriating  in  the  contemplation  of  their 
beauty  till  our  hearts  become  almost  satiated  with 
it ;  when,  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  this  heavenly 
stillness,  portentous  cries  burst  from  the  ship.  She 
has  struck  on  a  hidden  rock  and  is  sinking  :  nothing 
can  save  her.  She  sinks — she  and  all  that  are  in  her 
sink  before  our  eyes.  Again  we  have  the  whole 
scene  to  ourselves  :  the  moonlight  heaven,  the  float- 
ing air,  and  the  murmuring  ocean — murmuring  and 
moaning  as  if  it  were  over  the  last  glory  that  itself. 
had  swallowed  up.     Anon,  the  scene  of  our  dream-' 
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like  vision  changes.  The  two  creatures  whom  we 
had  seen  standing  together  on  the  deck  of  the  lost 
ship  are  saved — they  alone  of  all  her  crew.  They 
are  cast  together  on  a  rock ;  but  a  boat  that  drifts 
to  them  from  the  sunken  vessel  carries  them  to  a 
near  island  of  beauty  and  bliss — -the  Island  of 
Palms.  Here  they  dwell  together  like  our  first  pa- 
rents in  Paradise,  and  become  parents  to  a  creature 
as  pure  and  beautiful  as  themselves.  And  yet  the 
story  is  simplicity  itself:  it  is  no  more  than  a  real 
tale  of  human  smiles  and  tears.  But  the  divine  art 
of  the  poet  has  thrown  a  halo  of  unearthly  light  all 
around  it,  which  gives  it  an  air  of  perfect  enchant- 
ment throughout.  Its  incidents,  however,  are  such 
as  might  happen,  without  making  any  call  upon  our 
special  wonder,  and  the  passions  and  sentiments 
which  spring  out  of  them  are  perfectly  natural  and 
unexaggerated.  There  is  nothing,  in  short,  to  dis- 
prove the  opinion  that  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands 
now  in  sight  is  the  identical  spot  selected  by  the  poet 
as  the  groundwork  of  this  truly  marvellous  tale. 
The  delicious  fragrance  inhaled  even  at  this  distance, 
as  if  the  air  was  freighted  with  the  sweet  odours  of 
a  thousand  flower-gardens,  would  of  itself  justify 
the  hypothesis  ;  and  as  for  the  hidden  rocks  and 
dangerous  shoals,  if  one  may  believe  the  twentieth 
part  of  the  stories  circulated  concerning  vessels  sup- 
posed to  have  been  stranded  and  shipwrecked  here- 
about, we  shall  not  be  greatly  at  a  loss  for  facts  to 
strengthen  our  belief. 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the 
vivifying  influence  of  this  peculiar  atmosphere,  and 
the  various  objects  of  interest,  both  animate  and  in- 
animate, by  which  we  have  been  surrounded  since 
we  came  in  sight  of  these  islands,  have  effected  a 
very  remarkable  change  on  board.  The  sickly  and 
the  prostrate  have  suddenly  sprung  up  from  their 
uneasy  couches,  and  may  now  be  seen  promenading 
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the  deck  with  steps  indicative  of  renovated  health. 
The  moody  and  the  sullen  have  been  roused  from 
their  apathy,  to  sport  with  the  scented  breeze,  or 
to  note  the  gentle  coruscations  of  declining  day. 
Even  our  enervated  friend  of  the  Green  Mountains 
has  dashed  off  the  lily  from  his  cheek,  and  has  be- 
come a  very  roisterer  in  his  buoyancy,  as  well  as  a 
terror  to  all  the  land-birds  that  are  driven  hither  in 
search  of  those  luxuries  their  native  soil  cannot  af- 
ford. In  short,  liveliness  and  mirth  are  running 
riot  everywhere,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
steward,  whose  duties  have  accordingly  increased 
tenfold. 

*'  One  of  the  most  charming  results  produced  by 
this  happy  revolution  of  feeling  and  of  scenes,  was 
demonstrated  last  evening  on  deck,  when  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  listening  to  one  of  the  sweetest 
voices  that  ever  warbled  a  song.  Never  had  we 
seen  the  gorgeous  canopy  of  heaven  so  richly  fret- 
ted with  lights.  The  winds  were  hushed  in  solemn 
meditation  ;  not  a  ripple  stirred  to  disturb  the  joy- 
ful tranquillity  of  the  scene  ;  while  the  lady-moon — 
the  queen  and  mistress  of  our  affections — shone 
with  as  much  beauty  and  splendour  as  if  she  actu- 
ally felt  at  that  moment  that  we  loved  her  with  a 
human  love  ;  that  our  imagination  had  clothed  her 
in  all  the  attributes  that  the  poet's  heart  seeks  for. 
There  was  a  mysterious  relationship  between  the 
thoughts  of  our  mind  and  all  external  objects, 
which  changed  them  all  into  ministering  spirits  of 
ecstasy  and  delight. 

'•Among  those  who  favoured  the  company  with  a 
specimen  of  their  vocal  powers  last  evening,  the 
most  pleasing  impression  was  produced  by  a  beau- 
tiful Creole  of  Louisiana,  Mrs.  H ,  whose  deep, 

quiet,  and  voluptuous  pathos  reminded  us  of  Diana 
singing  love-ditties  to  Endymion  among  the  groves 
of  Latmos.     The  soft,  languishing  black  eyes  of  this 
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charming  creature  (of  which  it  may  truly  be  said^ 
to  borrow  a  Spanish  proverb,  that  they  are  ever  in 
mourning  for  the  murders  they  have  committed) 
produce  an  effect  while  she  sings  which  is  as  resist- 
less as  it  is  indescribable.  They  alternately  either 
lull  the  spirit  to  rest,  or  steep  it  in  a  rich  dream  of 
the  senses,  or  snatch  it  from  its  fleshly  prison,  and 
lift  it  to  a  communion  with  the  skies.  We  never 
heard  any  one  sing  who  could  make  us  so  entirely 
forget  that  there  is  anything  above  the  earth  on 
which  we  live,  except  one  person,  the  late  accom- 
plished Miss  Stephens,  now  Countess  of  Essex. 
The  singing  of  that  lady  was  once  described  as  re- 
sembling an  indwelling  well-spring  of  milk  and 
honey,  the  invisible  steams  from  which  seem  to  rise 
and  wrap  one  like  a  garment,  and  press  upon  the 
half-closed  eyelids  like  the  first  vapour  of  sleep. 

''  Sages  and  philosophers  may  say  or  think  what 
they  will  to  the  contrary,  but  v/e  are  of  opinion  that 
the  highest  enjoyment  of  which  the  human  faculties 
are  capable  is  to  be  derived  from  such  singing  as 
that  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Let  not  the  reader 
suppose  that  this  is  a  thoughtless  and  extravagant 
assertion,  made  only  to  be  forgotten ;  it  is  the  de- 
liberate conviction  of  one  accustomed  to  seek  for 
delight  wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  and  to  examine 
and  weigh  his  own  feehngs,  and  compare  them 
with  those  of  other  people,  before  he  determines 
their  relative  value  as  a  means  of  enabling  him  to 
form  a  settled  judgment.  The  pleasures,  however, 
derived  from  musical  sounds,  of  whatever  kind,  are 
purely  sensual,  and,  as  such,  they  are  only  transient, 
and  not  to  be  distinctly  remembered  or  recurred  to  ; 
but  while  they  endure,  they  equal,  if  not  surpass,  any 
others.  They  infuse  into  the  frame  that  delightful 
languor,  that  voluptuous  lassitude,  which  is  feigned 
to  come  over  the  spell-bound  votaries  in  the  fairy- 
tale when  first  they  enter  the  enchanted  palace  of 
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pleasure.  They  seem  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  of 
sense  around  the  soul,  and  so  to  mingle  the  functions 
and  attributes  of  the  one  with  those  of  the  other, 
that  we  cannot  distinguish  or  separate  them.  They 
cling  about  the  soul  till  they  draw  it  within  the  cir- 
cle of  the  senses,  without  debasing  it,  and  yet  so 
ctherealize  the  senses  that  they  become  elevated  to 
a  kindred  with  the  soul,  without  their  power  being 
impaired." 

"  Nov.  14//i.  Literary  Notices. — Our  opinion  has 
frequently  been  asked  respecting  the  merits  of  a 
work  which  has  been  very  generally  read  on  board, 
styled  '  The  Romance  of  Indian  History.'  We 
shall  be  as  brief  and  concise  as  possible.  It  is  a 
strange,  but  not  uncommon,  error  to  suppose  that 
the  history  of  India  must  be  rich  in  romantic  inci- 
dent. Within  a  precise  period,  whose  limits  are 
known  from  external  causes — the  interval  between 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Mohammed  of  Aghizni — 
India  has  no  national  history,  though  it  possessed  a 
systematic  civilization,  and,  consequently,  could  have 
had  no  incident  of  an  epic  or  dramatic  literature. 
A  nation  possessing  a  literature,  and  yet  destitute 
of  any  historical  record — any  notice,  during  the 
lapse  of  thirteen  centuries — must  have  been,  beyond 
all  parallel,  stereotyped  in  its  intellectual  character, 
and  destitute  of  all  moral  energy.  The  Hindu  epics 
and  dramas,  whatever  be  the  age  of  their  composi- 
tion, furnish  no  exception  to  that  general  stagnancy 
which  is  the  very  essence  of  the  general  character ; 
they,  for  the  most  part,  deal  with  persons  of  the 
mythological  age,  and  they  inculcate  the  doctrines 
of  human  helplessness  and  the  indifference  of  ac- 
tions more  rigidly  than  the  wildest  fatalists  of  any 
other  country.  The  creed  and  practice  of  the  Hin- 
dus were  equally  adverse  to  romance :  romantic 
incident  is  unknown  to  their  lives — romantic  narra- 
tive exists  not  in  their  literature." 
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*'  MarryaWs  Works. — There  is  nothing  in  which 
the  captain  so  much  distinguishes  himself  from  con- 
temporary novelists — sometimes  to  his  advantage, 
and  at  other  times  to  his  detriment — as  in  his  rapid- 
ity of  passing  from  incident  to  incident,  and  from 
character  to  character.  Like  young  Rapid,  he  must 
keep  movi7ig ;  and  neither  time,  place,  nor  circum- 
stance can  impede  the  progress  of  events,  nor  proba- 
bility— scarcely  possibility — control  the  endless  va- 
riety of  persons  introduced.  The  author  will  raise 
up  an  elaborately  worked  character  for  an  hour ;  or 
he  will,  if  'tis  his  humour,  make  a  gipsy  of  a  man  of 
fashion ;  turn  a  retired  grizzly  apothecary  into  a 
Quaker,  and  a  sensible  young  Quakeress  into  a 
woman  of  fashion ,  out  of  the  very  daring  of  his  literary 
energies.  His  Perryan  pen  is  a  rod  of  iron,  and 
despatches  as  quickly  as  it  creates.  In  short,  those 
who  read  Captain  Marryatt's  '  thick-coming  fan- 
cies,' must  make  up  their  minds  for  something  like 
a  Leonora's  journey  on  a  winged  and  wondrous 
steed,  through  strange  scenes,  over  land  and  flood, 
without  regard  to  the  living  or  the  dead." 


"  The  Coast  of  Florida. — As  our  ship  was  gently 
gliding  along  the  coast  of  Florida  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  12th,  we  were  led  into  many  melancholy  re- 
flections touching  the  distracted  state  of  that  coun- 
try, and  the  extreme  remoteness  of  the  final  ques- 
tion: for  far  distant  must  yet  be  that  day,  before 
the  red  man  shall  cease  to  dispute,  inch  by  inch,  the 
land  that  was  his  by  rightful  inheritance,  and  from 
which  he  has  only  been  driven  by  the  most  cruel, 
oppressive  system  of  policy  that  ever  yet  disgraced 
a  nation.  When  we  think  of  the  horrible  outrages 
committed  by  the  Indians  on  the  white  settlers — the 
frightful  accounts  of  massacres  perpetrated  in  cold 
blood  upon  unresisting  and  defenceless  victims,  we 
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do,  indeed,  yield  a  ready  assent  to  whatever  meas- 
ures may  be  adopted  for  the  extermination  of  so  im- 
placable a  foe.  But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
look  back  at  the  history  of  the  past,  and  behold  the 
poor  persecuted  Indian  driven  from  his  hunting- 
grounds  by  a  rapacious  invader — robbed  of  home,  of 
name,  of  country,  and  of  kin — pursued,  like  a  sav- 
age beast  of  prey,  from  every  spot  of  earth  that  can 
yield  him  sustenance  or  shelter — initiated  into  the 
most  degrading  vices,  only  that  they  may  be  turned 
into  weapons  of  destruction  against  him  :  when  we 
reflect  on  all  this,  and  other  barbarities  that  have 
perverted  the  moral  nature  of  the  red  man,  and 
forced  him  to  devise  means  of  resistance  and  retali- 
ation, we  are  strongly  inclined  to  ask,  with  Moliere, 
when  told  of  such  and  such  atrocities  against  the 
whites  in  Florida — 

"  ^  Mais  que  diable  allawnt  ilsfaire  dans  cetU  gallre.^  " 

*'  The  Indian  may  be  immolated  in  pursuance  of 
that  law  of  expediency  which  a  nation  always  sets 
up  when  it  wishes  to  oppress  or  to  usurp — the  fire- 
brand may  be  applied  to  the  last  sanctuary  of  the 
yed  warrior,  and  the  exulting  foe  stand  singing  the 
pibroch  of  triumph  amid  the  smouldering  ruins ; 
t)Ut  we  doubt  whether  the  Great  Creator  of  all  will 
sanction  the  wicked  deed. 

"A  very  interesting  sight  was  witnessed  yesterday, 
^consisting  of  a  large  vessel,  which  had  evidently 
struck  upon  a  sandbank  during  the  late  storm,  and 
now  lay  struggling  with  all  her  might,  her  sails  all 
unfurled,  to  get  once  more  afloat.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance from  her  were  six  or  seven  wreckers  at  an- 
^chor,  anxiously  waiting  for  the  signal  of  distress, 
and  watching  all  her  moviements  like  so  many  car- 
rion hawks  hovering  around  their  intended  prey. 
These  wreckers  are  generally  looked  upon  by  regu- 
lar seafaring  men  with  anything  but  friendly  feel- 
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ing ;  for,  independent  of  the  exorbitant  terms  the 
law  allows  them  to  exact  for  assisting  a  vessel  in 
getting  out  of  a  perilous  position,  it  is  currently  be- 
lieved that  those  engaged  in  that  equivocal  vocation 
are  not  great  sticklers  for  fair  and  honourable  deal- 
ings. They  have  frequently  been  suspected  of 
most  atrocious  practices,  resorted  to  under  cover  of 
the  night,  in  order  to  entice  vessels  on  a  dangerous 
track,  and  thus  secure  them  in  their  toils.  In  short, 
they  have  a  very  doubtful  reputation,  and  are  by 
many  considered  as  very  little  better  than  so  many 
licensed  pirates.  Whether  the  commanding  officer 
on  board  the  stranded  vessel  was  of  the  same  opin- 
ion, we  are  unable  to  state ;  but  certain  it  is,  that 
he  seemed  determined  to  owe  his  deliverance  to 
the  energies  of  his  crew  alone,  and  not  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  wily  auxiliaries  around  him.  His  ef- 
forts were  witnessed  by  the  passengers  of  the  Fair- 
field with  no  ordinary  degree  of  sympathy ;  but  we 
regret  to  say  that  the  stranger  was  lost  sight  of  be- 
fore we  could  ascertain  the  issue  of  the  affair." 


"  The  Pilot — the  Balize. — That  important  func- 
tionary, the  pilot,  was  hooked — we  cannot  call  the 
operation  by  any  other  name — between  the  hours 
of  three  and  four  in  the  morning,  and,  as  soon  as  his 
foot  touched  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Fairfield,  he 
ordered  the  ship  about  with  as  much  sang  froid  as 
if  he  looked  upon  our  excellent  captain  as  a  mere 
nonentity  in  the  matter.  The  latter  only  turned  up 
the  white  of  his  small  eye  heavenward,  and  said  no- 
thing. It  is  curious  to  observe  the  little  estimation 
in  which  pilots  are  almost  universally  held  by  expe- 
rienced navigators.  If  any  one  have  paid  the  least 
attention  to  a  skipper's  countenance  during  the 
temporary  abstraction  of  his  command,  he  must  have 
observed  something  unusually  droll  and  roguish  in 
its  expression.     Captain  Wilson's  bore  an  aspect 

Vol.  L— E 
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strongly  analogous  to  those  fancy  portraits  by  "Wil- 
kie,  in  which  satire  and  good-humour  are  so  admi- 
rably blended.  Still  a  pilot  is  a  pilot  '  for  a'  that,' 
and  a  very  consequential  personage  in  the  bargain, 
although  his  pretensions  may  not  always  be  ground- 
ed on  the  most  solid  of  all  foundations.  His  impor- 
tance, however,  arises  principally  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  being  looked  upon  as  a  great  concen- 
tration of  political  and  commercial  news — a  species 
of  ambulatory  bulletin,  which  everybody  is  anxious 
to  peruse.  The  pilot  is  agreeably  conscious  of  the 
possession  of  these  manifold  advantages,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, he  tosses  his  head  higher,  and  looks  big- 
ger than  any  He  beneath  the  sun,  particularly  if  he 
happen  to  come  on  board  in  calm  weather,  which, 
fortunately,  is  seldom  the  case. 

"  We  shall  never  forget  the  impression  produced 
on  our  mind  by  the  pilot  who  boarded  the  St.  James 
packet  ship,  in  November,  1836.  We  had  experi- 
enced very  disastrous  weather,  and  encountered 
some  of  the  severest  storms  that  ever  raged  on  the 
Atlantic.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  assertion  of  the 
gentlemanly  commander  of  that  splendid  ship ;  an 
assertion  which  every  sailor  on  board  was  ready  to 
corroborate.  We  had  been  forty  days  from  Eng- 
land, and  expected  to  hear  some  important  news. 
At  last  a  pilot  was  hoisted  up,  notwithstanding  that 
the  sea  ran  mountains  high,  and  a  more  portly  or 
dignified  individual  we  never  saw,  either  on  land 
or  water.  Everybody  flocked  around  him.  Ques- 
tion after  question  was  poured  upon  him,  with  as 
little  mercy  as  discretion.  Some  wanted  to  know 
the  condition  of  United  States  Stocks  ;  others 
were  impatient  to  ascertain  if  Van  Buren  had  been 
elected  ;  but  the  universal  cry  was  for  newspapers. 
The  pilot  felt  his  importance  as  much  as  the  city 
marshal  of  London  in  the  lord-mayor's  show ;  we 
had  almost  said  as  much  as  his  lordship's  coach- 
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man,  but  that  the   assertion  would   be  downright 
ridiculous,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  scale  of  human 
dignities  that  can  match  the  neatness  of  the  little 
curls  on  that  functionary's  wig,  or  compare  with  the 
broad,  elevated  seat  he  has  to  sit  upon.     Well,  as 
we  observed  before,  the  pilot  felt  his  importance  as 
much,  at  least,  as  that  mummy  of  chivalry  that  pre- 
cedes the  lord-mayor  in  the  procession  afore  men- 
tioned,   commonly   called    '  the  man  in    armour  ;' 
therefore  he  was  m  no  hurry  to  vouchsafe  an  answer 
to  the  multitudinous  questions  addressed  to  him,  but 
kept  his  nose  pointed  to  windward,  only  muttering 
at  intervals,  ^  Keep  Iter  full,  keep  lier  full ;'  an  ejacu- 
lation intended,  no  doubt,  for  the  private  ear  of  the 
steersman,  but  sounding  for  all  the  world  as  if  it 
had  been  addressed  in  strictest  confidence  to  the 
mast  before  him.     When  the  tide  of  importunities 
had  subsided,  and  people  began  slinking  below  to 
their  respective  berths,  then,  and  not  till  then,  did 
our  friend  begin  to  wax   communicative.     '  'Twas 
a  dreadful  alTair,'  he  said,  '  that  business  about  the 
poor  Bristol.'     As  this  observation  was  addressed 
to  the  steward,  who  had  personally  waited  on  him 
with  a  huge  vessel  filled  with  coffee,  the  jovial  coun- 
tenance of  that  personage  dilated  with  curiosity  to 
know  all   the   particulars.       'W^hat!'  shouted  the 
pilot  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  '  have  you  not  heard, 
then,  that  the  Bristol  has  gone  down  in  the  storm 
of  last  night,  and  every  soul  on  board  perished  ?' 
How  any  information  could  have  reached  us  con- 
cerning the  melancholy  fate  of  that  vessel,  is  not 
worth  while  to  inquire  ;  but  the  great  object  of  the 
pilot  was  gained  :  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  the 
communication  was  made  produced  a  tremendous 
dramatic  effect.     Had  the  news  been  told  in  a  quiet, 
ordinary  manner,  the  excitement  would  not  have 
been  half  so  great,  nor  the  pilot's  importance  half 
so  well  established  ;  but  managed  as  the  whole  thing 
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had  been,  with  so  much  adroitness  and  mystery  as 
to  take  everybody  by  surprise,  he  became  hence- 
forth an  object  of  especial  veneration  and  respect. 
"  The  pilot  we  picked  up  on  board  the  Fairfield 
was  not,  indeed,  overburdened  with  news  ;  but  he 
made,  nevertheless,  a  very  imposing  appearance, 
mounting  no  less  than  six  inches  and  a  half  of  shirt 
collar,  with  cuffs  and  ruffle  to  match,  and  showing, 
by  the  extreme  neatness  and  care  with  which  the 
whole  of  his  outward  man  was  attired,  that  he  and 
his  looking-glass  were  on  the  very  best  terms  of  in- 
timacy. Soon  after  breakfast  this  morning  we 
reached  the  Balize,  when  three  of  those  watery  pan- 
demoniums, called  high-pressure  steamboats,  started 
to  meet  us.  We  have  always  entertained  a  very 
strong  hatred  for  these  self-willed  machines,  from 
the  moment  we  first  saw  one  hurrying  and  clatter- 
ing along  beneath  the  willows  and  alders,  and  be- 
tween the  classical  banks  of  Pope's  Twickenham : 
we  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  most 
atrocious  invention,  and  fit  for  nothing  but  to  trans- 
port condemned  souls  across  the  Styx.  But  the 
high-pressure  steamer  we  have  no  common  patience 
with.  To  see  a  huge,  noisy  monstrosity  like  this, 
breathing  fire  and  smoke,  snorting  like  a  wounded 
elephant,  trundling  itself  insolently  up  the  Mississip- 
pi, and  treating  all  one's  feelings,  fancies,  and  asso- 
ciations, past,  present,  and  to  come,  with  con- 
tempt, is  intolerable,  and  ought  to  be  forbidden  by 
act  of  Congress.  A  drunken  Dutch  boor  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  Claude's  reposos  ;  a  great,  rough, 
cloven-footed  satyr  in  Titian's  Bath  of  Diana  ;  or  a 
herd  of  porpoises  tumbling  about  in  one  of  the  Ital- 
ian lakes,  could  hardly  produce  a  more  painful  efi'ect 
on  our  imagination,  than  seeing  that  imbodiment 
of  the  spirit  of  contradiction — a  steamboat — intru- 
ding itself  upon  our  beautiful  streams  and  rivers, 
and  setting  nature  everywhere  at  defiance." 
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''  Nov.  16th.  Our  last  Sheet. — The  bustle  of  pack- 
ing up  and  fixing  one's  self  preparatory  to  our  land- 
ing, has  left  us  but  little  leisure  to  examine  the  char- 
acter of  the  country  round,  the  greatest  portion  of 
which  we  have  passed  during  the  night.  There  is 
but  little,  however,  on  which  the  bodily  or  mental 
eye  can  love  to  rest.  There  are  no  forest-crowned 
mountains  rising  majestically  in  the  distance  ;  no 
laughing  valleys  exulting  in  their  own  beauty  ;  no 
heather-covered  hills,  round  the  corners  of  which 
the  imagination  is  enticed  to  stray,  and  paint  for  it- 
self pictures  even  more  lovely  than  the  one  it  leaves. 
The  country,  for  leagues  round,  is  one  uninterrupt- 
ed range  of  cotton  plantations,  on  which  nothing  an- 
imate is  to  be  seen  but  slovenly  negroes,  with  occa- 
sionally a  few  lean,  dirty-looking  hogs,  tantalizing 
their  appetites  by  nibbling  at  the  dry  turf.  What 
attracted  our  attention  most  was  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  at  that  interesting  point  where  the  colour 
of  the  Avater  changes  to  a  deep  muddy  hue,  as  if  the 
ocean  scorned  the  idea  of  amalgamating  interests 
with  its  turbid  neighbour.  It  is  impossible  to  cast 
even  a  hasty  glance  over  the  face  of  nature  from 
this  point,  without  being  struck  with  wonder  and 
with  awe.  There  is  an  idea  of  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity associated  with  the  contemplation  of  that 
mighty  river,  as  it  moves  stately  along,  scattering 
its  bounties  over  the  whole  country  in  the  shape  of 
minor  streams,  that  pursue  their  meandering  courses 
in  every  direction,  which  cannot  be  described.  In 
order  fully  to  appreciate  that  exultation  of  feeling 
which  rises  from  pride  of  country,  an  American 
should  come  here." 

E  2 
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CHAPTER  III. 

External  Indications  of  Character. — First  Impressions. — Specula- 
tions on  the  Habits  of  Thought  and  Feeling. — View  of  the  Cres- 
cent City. — Dangerous  Locale. — Steamboats  on  the  Mississippi  and 
those  on  the  North  River  compared. — Flatboats,  and  Character  of 
their  Crew. — St.  Charles  Hotel,  its  Architectural  Beauties  and  In- 
ternal Regulations. — St.  Charles  Theatre,  its  Size  and  Magnifi- 
cence.— Crying  Fault  of  large  Theatres. — Defective  Regulations 
as  to  Rights  of  Admission. — Origin  and  Purpose  of  a  Dress  Tier 
of  Boxes. — Radical  Mistake  in  the  Management  of  Theatres 
generally. — Reduction  of  Prices,  &c. — First  Step  of  Initiation  into 
NcAV-Orleans  Life. — Consumption  of  Ardent  Liquors. — Activity 
and  Enterprise  of  Men  of  Business. — Early  Rising. — St.  Charles 
Exchange. — Luncheons  in  New-Orleans. — Tricks  of  Tee-total- 
lers. — Flower  Girls. — Interior  of  the  Exchange  at  Night. — Mosche- 
toes  and  Moscheto  Nets. 

It  is  an  instinct  of  om*  nature  to  judge  by  exter- 
nals. In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  I  know  this 
instinct  is  apt  sometimes  to  lead  us  astray  ;  but  it  is, 
upon  the  whole,  a  very  valuable  one,  and  I  gener- 
ally, to  a  certain  extent,  yield  myself  up  to  it.  I 
suffer  it  to  influence,  but  not  to  fix  me. 

No  one  can  visit  a  strange  country  with  less 
prejudice  against  the  inhabitants  of  it  than  I  had 
against  those  of  the  South  ;  and  yet  my  first  im- 
pressions of  the  "  Crescent  City,"  as  New-Orleans 
has  been  called,  were  anything  but  agreeable.  It 
seemed,  at  first,  to  contain  all  the  horrors  of  New- 
York,  without  any  of  its  general  character  of  exter- 
nal grandeur.  The  filth  of  the  streets,  and  the 
eternal  din  of  carts  loaded  with  cotton,  and  driven 
by  coarse,  hideous-looking  negroes — the  antitheses 
of  everything  spiritiiel  in  human  nature — struck  me 
as  truly  execrable.  The  endless  succession  of  plain, 
brown,  dirty-looking  bricks  piled  up  for  houses, 
with  plain,  square  holes  for  windows  and  doors, 
equally  execrable ! 
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What  a  delightful  thing  it  would  be  if  we  could 
habituate  our  minds  and  senses  to  employ  them- 
selves about  nothing  else  save  that  which  is  pleas- 
ing and  gratifying  !  to  have  no  eyes  but  for  beauty, 
no  ears  but  for  music,  no  thoughts  but  for  pleasant- 
ness ;  to  admit  no  memory  but  of  joy,  no  fore- 
thought but  of  hope.  But  is  this  a  possible  state  to 
arrive  at  ?  I  am  afraid  not :  but  that  should  not 
deter  us  from  striving  after  it. 

That  which  makes  us  content  with  the  thing  we 
are,  for  instance,  and  with  all  that  is  about  us,  binds 
'  s  to  earthly  and  tangible  reality  with  a  chain  that 
is  the  more  strong  from  its  being  invisible,  and  from 
our  having  no  desire  to  break  it.  It  keeps  the 
mind  in  perpetual  subjection ;  checks  the  growth 
of  all  its  faculties  except  the  very  worst ;  and,  in 
the  end,  inevitably  destroys  the  very  best.  But 
that  which  induces  us  to  fly  from  ourselves,  though 
it  often  leads  to  more  fatal  consequences  than  the 
other,  may  have  a  contrary  effect.  The  human 
mind  cannot  exist  without  love  and  admiration  ; 
they  are  its  daily  food — food  that  is  scattered  about 
for  it  everywhere.  It  is  true,  that  when  the  mental 
appetite  becomes  vitiated,  and  cannot  relish  what  it 
finds  strewed  about  its  feet,  it  may  starve ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  driven  to  seek  its  food  at 
a  distance.  Hatred  of  itself  and  of  humanity  may 
force  it  to  seek  refuge  in  other  worlds — in  the  world 
of  books,  the  world  of  thought,  the  world  of  nature ; 
and  let  it  but  once  gain  a  true  insight  of  these,  and 
all  its  finer  faculties  must  expand.  Its  fancy  and 
imagination,  which  are  always  progressive,  and  yet 
always  young,  will  then  travel  through  all  the  re- 
gions of  possible  or  impossible  existence ;  and  if 
they  return  without  finding  a  dwelling-place,  they 
will  yet  bring  back  with  them  stores  from  which 
they  may  forever  after  create  worlds  of  their  own. 
The  affections,  too,  will  then  recognise  their  kin- 
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dred  with  humanity ;  they  will  learn  the  true  objects 
on  which  they  should  be  made  to  rest ;  and  will  find 
that,  if  they  can,  for  a  while,  expatiate  in  external  na- 
ture as  in  their  country^  they  can,  after  all,  have  no 
home  but  in  the  human  heart.  The  mind's  vitiated 
appetite  will  then  be  corrected  ;  its  taste  for  the  sim- 
ple and  true  will  revive,  and  all  will  be  right  again. 

After  all,  the  approach  to  New-Orleans,  if  not 
Ihe  most  pleasing,  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
part  of  the  journey  up  the  Mississippi.  But  the 
view  of  the  city  itself  from  the  wharf,  or,  rather,  the 
hollow  which  it  occupies,  is  the  most  singular  sight 
I  ever  beheld.  I  really,  at  the  first  view  of  it,  felt 
quite  a  shock  at  the  idea  of  living  in  such  a  place. 
In  the  low  countries  of  Europe  they  have  dikes, 
and  are  otherwise  well  guarded  against  all  chances 
of  inundation ;  but  here  the  whole  city  is  exposed 
to  imminent  danger  from  every  overflow  of  the 
river,  which  is  apt,  at  times,  to  play  the  most  extra- 
ordinary freaks,  destroying  property  to  an  immense 
amount,  as  an  earnest  of  what  it  might  do,  should 
it,  one  of  these  fine  days,  think  proper  to  erect  its 
crest  a  little  higher  than  usual,  when  not  all  the 
saints  in  the  calendar  could  save  the  city  from  ut- 
ter devastation.  However,  on  coming  a  little  closer, 
the  town  did  not  look  quite  so  bad.  So,  after  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  confusion,  and  loss  of  time  in 
getting  clear  of  the  cotton  pyramids  that  everywhere 
obstructed  my  passage,  I  ventured  into  it,  and  soon 
found  myself  extremely  well  accommodated  at  the 
Exchange,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  the 
St.  Charles  Hotel. 

Notwithstanding  that  I  was  well  prepared  for 
striking  and  novel  sights  on  my  first  entrance  into 
New-Orleans,  the  reality  of  what  I  saw  far  exceeded 
anything  that  I  had  imagined.  Everything,  indeed, 
seemed  to  be  on  a  larger  scale  than  what  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  see.     I  felt  as  if  I  had  got  on  the 
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surface  of  a  larger  globe  than  that  on  which  the 
Northern  States  are  situated.  The  steamboats  on 
the  North  River,  for  instance,  are,  in  point  of  size, 
like  baby-toys  compared  with  those  I  have  seen  in 
the  South.  Indeed,  I  can  in  no  way  bring  to  my 
mind  so  striking  a  feeling  of  the  contrast  in  this  re- 
spect, as  by  fancying  one  of  those  trading  between 
Cin(;innati  and  New-Orleans  placed  at  any  of  the 
wharves  between  Fulton  and  Bull's  Ferry.  Ima- 
gine to  yourself,  gentle  reader,  one  of  these  regular 
*' screamers,"  with  its  deck  weighed  down  to  the 
water's  edge  by  a  cargo  of  several  thousand  bales 
of  cotton,  stowed  in  every  direction,  and  covering 
every  inch  of  space,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  but  the 
tops  of  the  reeking  chimneys  exposed  to  view — 
imagine,  I  say,  such  a  thing  as  this,  triumphantly 
ploughing  its  way  through  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  bellowing  forth,  in  sounds  of  thun- 
der, its  proud  defiance  to  the  world,  as  if  every 
created  object  in  nature,  compared  with  it,  was  but 
a  cipher,  and  then  bursting  into  port  like  a  float- 
ing mountain  of  merchandise,  secretly  put  in  motion 
by  some  supernatural  agency,  elbowing  everything 
out  of  its  way  that  dares  to  come  within  fifty  yards 
of  its  track,  and  then  you  may  have  some  idea 
how  these  things  are  managed  in  the  South. 

The  most  amusing  sight  to  me,  however,  as  I  stood 
on  the  deck  of  the  Fairfield,  gazing  on  the  vast  quan- 
tity of  interesting  objects  flitting  by,  was  a  curious- 
ly-constructed machine,  unlike  anything  I  ever  be- 
held either  on  land  or  water,  which  the  people  of 
the  country  call  a  flat-boat ;  and  a  very  odd  afi'air 
it  is,  to  a  certainty.  This  presents  another  remark- 
able instance  of  that  go-ahead  system  which  forms 
so  important  a  feature  in  the  American  character, 
and  by  which  the  present  generation  has  been  ena- 
bled to  outstrip  all  former  ages  in  the  great  race  of 
amelioration  and  improvement.    Had  no  other  mode 
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of  conveyance  for  the  exportation  of  provisions  from 
the  lip- country  presented  itself  except  through  the 
regular  medium  of  a  steamboat,  New-Orleans  would 
have  been  deprived  of  many  luxuries  with  which  its 
market  now  is  so  abundantly  supplied  ;  for,  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  demand  for  the  article 
imported,  the  profits  accruing  from  a  ready  sale 
could  barely  have  sufficed  to  pay  freight.  The  ra- 
pidity of  the  current,  by  rendering  the  return  of 
sailing-boats  a  matter  of  impracticability,  placed  a 
still  greater  obstacle  in  the  way  of  trade.  To  the 
ingenious  mind  of  the  Mississippian,  K'wever,  the 
facility  with  which  these  difficulties  could  be  obvi- 
ated soon  became  manifest.  He  saw  that  tempora- 
ry vessels  might  be  constructed  with  very  little  cost, 
by  knitting  a  few  shapeless  logs  together,  Avhich 
could  easily  be  set  afloat,  and  then  sold  for  waste 
timber  as  soon  as  the  object  was  accomplished. 
When  the  first  of  these  primitive  specimens  of  na- 
val architecture  made  its  appearance  at  the  wharves 
of  New-Orleans,  the  apparition  must  certainly  have 
excited  considerable  merriment.  The  crew  of  a 
flat-boat  is  generally  composed  of  five  or  six  dare- 
devils, armed  to  the  teeth  with  bowie-knives  and 
pistols  ;  the  sworn  foes  of  unadulterated  water ; 
equally  alive  to  the  attractions  of  a  fight  as  of  a 
mint-julep  ;  the  loudest  in  their  applause  of  a  the- 
atrical performance,  and  invariably  noisy  every- 
where :  they  are,  in  short,  a  concentrated  essence 
of  good  and  evil,  and  may  truly  be  said  to  consti- 
tute, not  the  cream,  but  the  cayenne  and  mustard  of 
ordinary  life  in  New-Orleans. 

I  have  not,  of  late  years,  been  very  apt  to  be  much 
surprised  at  anything  connected  with  mere  external 
objects  of  remark  ;  but  I  was  so,  and  to  a  very  fine 
effect,  by  the  first  unexpected  view  of  that  most 
stupendous  edifice,  the  St.  Charles  Hotel.  It  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  finest  object  of  the  kind  in  the  Uni- 
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ted  States.  It  is  the  only  one,  at  least,  which  can 
be  said  to  have  any  pretensions  to  the  character  of 
grandeur  and  beauty.  It  is  built  of  stone,  and  has 
a  highly  ornamented  Corinthian  portico,  which, 
combining  and  yet  contrasting  with  the  simple  style 
of  the  building,  gives  an  elegant  and  somewhat  clas- 
sical air  to  the  whole.  The  front  was  not  quite  fin- 
ished, but  the  architecture  of  it,  though  more  varied 
in  its  details,  corresponds  in  style  with  those  parts 
of  which  it  is  the  principal  support.  In  order  to  see 
this  edifice  to  the  best  advantage,  however,  and  not 
let  one  part  of  it  interfere  to  lessen  the  effect  of  the 
other,  the  spectator  ought  to  select  a  fine  moonlight 
night,  as  I  did  on  one  occasion,  when  there  were  no 
sounds  stirring,  and  the  "  hum  of  men"  was  as  a  thing 
of  memory  only.  There  is  no  scene  fuller  of  poe- 
try than  the  night-view  of  a  large  and  prosperous 
city — when  the  turmoil  and  pageantry  of  day  is 
over,  and  silence,  save  when  broken  by  the  chimes 
of  the  bells  striking  the  hour  of  the  night,  has  do- 
minion over  its  broad  thoroughfares  and  most  pop- 
ulous places.  Whether  we  content  ourselves  with 
the  mere  outward  appearance  of  the  prospect,  or 
speculate  upon  the  fates  and  fortunes,  the  passions 
and  the  joys,  comprised  Avithin  the  many  homes  it 
embraces,  it  gives  us  a  theme  for  imagination  of  the 
highest  order  and  the  sublimest  of  thoughts. 

Nothing  could  be  finer  than  the  effect  of  the  great 
flood  of  light  thrown  over  its  beautiful  white  front. 
The  influence  seemed  to  take  possession  of  the  spirit 
wholly,  steeping  it  in  that  vague  and  inexpressive 
feeling  of  voluptuous  pleasure  which  generally  ari- 
ses from  the  contemplation  of  works  of  art,  and 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  rare  and  enviable  state 
of  which  tlie  human  mind  is  susceptible  ;  when  all 
distinct  thought  is  merged  and  melted  down  into 
mere  sensation;  v/hen  both  the  memory  and  im- 
agination are  gradually  thrown  into  a  deep  slum- 
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ber  ;  sensation  seeming  to  begin,  continue,  and  end 
in  itself  alone.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  kind  of 
pleasure  always  generates  a  disposition  to  shed 
tears  ;  which  are,  in  fact,  after  the  mind  has  reach- 
ed a  certain  degree  of  strength  and  refinement,  al- 
Avays  the  accompaniments  of  intense  pleasure,  and 
never  pain. 

But,  after  all,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  reader 
would  rather  hear  something  about  the  fare,  and  the 
general  principles  on  which  the  hotel  is  conducted, 
than  listen  to  the  finest  sentiments  on  the  architec- 
tural or  picturesquebcautiesof  the  outside.  Well, 
there  is  but  little  to  be  said  against  the  fare,  except 
that  the  wines  are  execrable,  and  inordinately  dear  ; 
and  as  little  to  find  fault  with  in  the  internal  regula- 
tions of  the  estabhshment,  save  that  the  present  les- 
sees do  not  seem  to  understand  the  spirit  of  the 
people  on  whose  suffrages  they  principally  depend. 
They  are  said  to  have  brought  with  them  the  largest 
assortment  of  small  notions  that  ever  balked  the  ca- 
reer of  enterprise,  and  are  just  finding  out,  to  their 
astonishment,  that  meanness  and  niggardliness  of 
spirit  are  w^eeds  that  will  not  grow  in  a  Southern 
soil.  Whether  this  painful  discovery  will  ever  en- 
able them  to  become  ''  Northern  men  with  Southern 
feelings,"  as  many  adventurers  from  the  North  are 
wont  to  call  themselves,  is  somewhat  doubtful.  The 
house,  however,  is  well  worth  visiting,  if  it  were 
only  on  the  score  of  its  enormous  capacities,  and  the 
immense  concourse  of  people  that  flock  there  from 
all  parts  of  the  habitable  and  uninhabitable  globe. 

The  conflicting  accounts  I  had  heard  from  time 
to  time  relative  to  the  size  of  the  St.  Charles  Thea- 
tre, had  frequently  fired  my  imagination  with  a  rest- 
less desire  to  see  its  interior  :  accordingly,  after 
having  made  such  dispositions  of  my  outward  man 
as  circumstances  seemed  to  require,  I  called  at  the 
office  of  the  theatre,  where  I  met  my  excellent  friend 
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John  Barton,  Avho  at  once  undertook  to  be  my 
Mentor  and  cicerone  for  the  day. 

My  first  impression  in  relation  to  the  theatre 
produced  a  feeling  of  unmingled  disappointment.* 
The  front  itself  is  not  remarkable  for  anything  but 
its  plainness,  and  the  absence  of  all  pretensions  to 
architectural  beauty  of  any  kind  ;  for,  although  the 
attic  is  superbly  ornamented  with  several  statues 
representing  subjects  illustrative  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  and  the  whole  is 
surmounted  by  a  sculptured  allegorical  group,  yet 
the  building  is  so  awkwardly  situated  as  to  lose  the 
power  of  producing  any  decided  impression.  There 
is  no  consistency,  completeness,  or  totality  of  effect 
anywhere.  The  first  glance  at  the  interior,  howev- 
er— the  beautiful  chandelier  ;  the  gorgeous  decora- 
tions which  the  lavish  hand  of  taste  has  scattered 
everywhere  ;  and  the  grandeur  of  efi"ect  arising  from 
every  part  of  the  house — -fully  compensated  me  for 
any  disappointment  I  might  have  felt  on  account 
of  the  inelegance  and  general  unimposing  appear- 
ance of  the  exterior.  It  is  true  that  the  size  has 
been  somewhat  exaggerated  ;  that  it  is  not  so  large 
as  the  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  nor  so  magnificent  as 
La  Scala  at  Milan,  nor  yet  quite  so  spacious  as  the 
Italian  Opera  at  London  ;  but  it  is  the  only  theatre 
in  the  United  States  which  bears  any  evidence  of  a 
comprehensive  and  well-digested  plan  ;  the  only  one 
which,  for  extent,  variety,  and  magnificence,  is  tru- 
ly worthy  of  a  large  city.  Had  the  genius  and  en- 
terprise of  James  H.  Caldwell  produced  no  other 
results  than  this  superb  structure,  his  name  would  be 
entitled  to  go  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  wor- 
thiest and  most  energetic  citizens  New-Orleans  ever 
could  boast  of. 

It  has  been  the  crying  fault  of  all  large  theatres, 
arising  from  some  defect  or  other  in  the  construc- 
tion of  them,  that  it  is  impossible  to  hear  distinctly 

*  Since  destroyed  by  fire. 
Vol.  I.— F 
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a  word  that  passes  on  the  stage  at  any  greater  dis- 
tance from  it  than  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  row  of 
the  pit,  unless  there  is  an  absolute  silence  and  at- 
tention preserved  in  every  part  of  the  house — a  si- 
lence and  attention  which  are  very  seldom  preserv- 
ed ;  as  the  frequenters  of  the  galleries,  being  pre- 
cluded by  their  distance  from  the  stage  from  hear- 
ing and  almost  from  seeing  anything  that  passes, 
very  wisely  take  the  best  means  they  can  of  amu- 
sing themselves.  It  is  far  otherwise  at  the  St. 
Charles,  where,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  size 
of  the  house,  every  word  that  is  spoken  on  the 
stage  is  as  distinctly  heard  in  the  gallery  as  from 
the  first  row  of  benches  immediately  fronting  the 
orchestra,  and  this  without  costing  the  actor  any 
extraordinary  effort. 

The  St.  Charles  possesses  another  great  advan- 
tage over  other  theatres,  which,  to  those  who  detest, 
as  I  do,  that  equalizing  principle  which  levels  all 
distinction  of  classes,  and  brings  the  very  extremes 
of  each  in  juxtaposition,  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  defective  regulations  Avhich  exist  in  other 
theatres  as  to  the  right  of  admission  to  particular 
places,  have  but  too  frequently  induced  persons  of 
family  and  fashion  almost  entirely  to  withdraw  their 
patronage,  or,  at  least,  seldom  to  attend  dramatic 
representations,  except  on  particular  occasions.  The 
introduction  of  a  dress  circle  of  boxes  originated  in 
a  desire  to  accommodate  those  classes  of  society, 
who,  without  aiming  at  any  impertinent  exclusive- 
ness,  nevertheless  looked  upon  the  circumstance  of 
a  lady  being  seated  in  the  same  box,  side  by  side, 
with  the  individual  who  fitted  on  her  shoes  in  the 
morning,  or  dressed  her  hair  in  the  evening,  as  a 
sight  extremely  unedifying.  To  establish  the  dis- 
tinctions aimed  at  by  the  refined  and  opulent  of  all 
classes,  without,  at  the  same  time,  interfering  with 
the  liberty  of  any  individual,  howevej:  humble,  who 
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might  choose  to  purchase  his  right  of  admission  to 
the  most  eligible  parts  of  the  house,  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  set  apart  the  first  tier  of  boxes  as  a  chess 
circle,  to  which  admission  could  only  be  obtained 
by  the  payment  of  a  high  price,  and  the  observance 
of  certain  rules  in  regard  to  dress  and  conduct.  As 
long  as  these  distinctions  continued  to  be  in  fashion, 
the  theatres  were  thronged  nightly,  and  mana- 
gers realized  large  sums  of  money  from  theatrical 
speculations.  But,  as  soon  as  the  pernicious  system 
of  equalization  was  introduced,  admitting  the  hold- 
er of  a  box  ticket  to  any  part  of  the  house  he  might 
choose  to  go,  and  that  without  being  subjected  to 
exclusion  on  account  of  dress,  then  a  new  and  de- 
structive revolution  in  theatricals  commenced. 

The  progress  of  this  revolution  has  been  slow, 
but  steady :  it  has  struck  at  the  very  foundation  of 
the  drama,  and  will  eventually  accomplish  its  de- 
struction, unless  managers  are  aroused  into  a  proper 
degree  of  appreciation  of  the  impending  danger. 

The  greatest  and  most  fatal  mistake  that  has 
been  made  in  modern  times,  is  the  attempt  to  carry 
into  the  management  of  a  theatre  the  levelling  prin- 
ciples of  a  certain  political  creed ;  and  the  supposi- 
tion that  low  prices  and  mediocrity  of  talent  can 
ever  be  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  treasury. 
No  theatre  can  exist  long  without  the  support  of  the 
more  refined  and  intelligent  portion  of  a  community. 
Kefinement  and  intelligence  are  the  same  every- 
where. They  everywhere  lead  to  the  same  tastes, 
the  same  aspirations,  and  the  same  pursuits.  They 
present  everywhere  the  same  pleasing  contrast  to 
vulgarity  and  ignorance.  To  suppose,  therefore, 
that  the  people  of  refinement  in  America  have  not 
as  keen  and  as  morbid  an  appetite  for  social  distinc- 
tions as  they  have  under  the  most  aristocratic  forms 
of  government,  is  to  suppose  that  which  every-day 
experience  proves  to  be  preposterous  and  false. 
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Therefore,  until  some  distinction  is  made  in  the 
prices  of  admission  to  the  different  tiers  of  boxes,  no 
great  support  need  be  expected  from  the  upper  class- 
es of  any  community.  As  long  as  the  dress-circle  of 
a  theatre  presents  the  unsightly  appearance  of  men 
occupying  the  front  places,  with  their  hats  and  great- 
coats on,  while  there  are  females  sitting  behind ; 
getting  up  to  go  away  in  the  middle  of  an  interest- 
ing scene,  thus  forcing  the  whole  company  in  a  box 
to  rise  and  let  them  pass  ;  and  committing,  in  short, 
numerous  other  breaches  of  good  manners  and  de- 
corum of  the  same  kind — the  most  detestable  of 
which  is  the  boorish  practice  of  eating  peanuts  and 
chewing  tobacco — so  long  will  the  theatre  undergo 
every  species  of  deterioration  as  a  place  of  elegant 
and  refined  amusement  for  a  polished  and  intellect- 
ual people.  In  France  the  system  is  different :  the 
right  principle  is  better  understood.  There  is  a 
distinct  price  of  admission  to  each  part  of  the  house : 
no  two  prices  are  alike.  This  plan  has  the  desi- 
rable effect  of  drav/ing  people  of  the  same  grade 
together,  without  having  the  least  appearance  of  en- 
forcing even  a  shadow  of  restriction  in  the  matter 
of  choice. 

The  next  piece  of  managerial  short-sightedness, 
always  fatal  to  the  interests  of  a  theatre,  is  the  miser- 
able expedient  so  frequently  resorted  to  in  seasons 
of  trouble  and  distress — the  reduction  of  prices.  I 
defy  any  manager,  either  in  this  country  or  in  Eng- 
land, to  prove  that  the  foolish  experiment  of  coaxing 
a  reluctant  public  to  the  theatre,  by  means  of  an 
abatement  in  the  established  prices  of  admission, 
has  ever  been  productive  of  anything  but  disastrous 
results.  When  a  place  of  dramatic  entertainment 
has  once  become  popular  with  any  community,  its 
loss  of  attraction  may  be  attributed  to  various  caus- 
es, but  never  to  inabihty  on  the  part  of  the  public 
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to  yield  an  enterprising  manager  a  proportionate 
amount  of  compensation  for  his  efforts  and  outlay. 
The  temporary  desertion  of  a  theatre  that  had  once 
become  a  place  of  favourite  resort,  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  public  calamity  or  severe  commercial 
distress,  which  not  so  much  deprives  people  of 
the  necessary  means  to  attend  places  of  amusement, 
as  of  all  inclination  to  do  so.  Any  attempt  at  re- 
duction of  prices,  under  such  circumstances,  so  far 
from  producing  a  favourable  reaction  in  the  for- 
tunes of  the  theatre,  must  eventually  lead  to  the 
consummation  of  an  infinite  deal  of  mischief.  By 
affording  greater  facilities  of  access  to  the  lower  cir- 
cle, it  soon  becomes  the  resort  of  low  and  riotous 
characters  :  this  operates  as  a  final  check  upon  the 
friends  of  order  and  refinement ;  and  before  the  man- 
ager has  had  time  to  retrace  his  steps,  his  company 
becomes  disbanded,  his  treasury  overrun,  and  him- 
self involved  for  large  sums  of  money,  which  he 
finds  it  impossible  to  pay. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  have  said  so  much  on 
this  subject  at  present,  as  I  intend  to  discuss  it  fully 
in  another  chapter ;  but,  in  expressing  my  admira- 
tion of  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  St.  Charles, 
I  found  it  difficult  to  avoid  making  some  general  ob- 
servations regarding  that  defective  system  of  the- 
atrical management  which  has  done  so  much  to- 
wards the  prostration  of  the  drama  in  this  country. 

Again :  it  is  well  known  that,  in  large  cities,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  those  who  frequent  the  boxes 
of  a  theatre  on  great  occasions  go  there  to  show 
themselves,  or  to  meet  with  their  friends,  or  to  es- 
cape from  their  common  enemy  ennui,  or  because 
they  have  nothing  else  to  do ;  or  because,  if  they 
do  not  go,  they  cannot  have  to  say  to-morrow  that 
they  were  at  the  theatre  last  night  (and  if  they  had 
not  this  to  say,  what  could  they  say  ?) ;  or  they  go 
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for  any  reason  the  reader  may  please  to  imagine, 
except  to  see  and  attend  to  what  is  going  for- 
ward on  the  stage.  To  suppose  that  they  have 
nothing  better  to  do  than  listen  to  Romeo  making 
love,  or  watch  Macbeth  scaling  the  giddy  heights 
of  ambition,  or  to  be  tossed  hither  and  thither  with 
Othello  on  the  tumbling  ocean  of  passion,  or  ac- 
company Hamlet  as  he  pierces  the  depths  of  our 
mortal  life,  Avould  be  a  most  unreasonable  and  unphil- 
osophical  expectation  indeed,  and  one  which  they 
would  consider  as  a  mere  impertinence.  One  is  think- 
ing of  the  money  he  made  yesterday  by  the  turn  of 
stocks,  or  that  which  he  shall  make  to-morrow  by 
a  projected  speculation  :  a  second,  of  the  new  house 
he  is  building  on  such  a  spot,  and  how  he  shall  fur- 
nish this  or  that  room  in  it :  a  third,  of  the  fine 
horse  he  bought  to-day,  and  means  to  sport  some- 
where to-morrow :  a  fourth,  of  fifty  other  things, 
equally  instructive  and  interesting,  all  of  which  he 
can  think  of  at  a  theatre  as  well  as  anywhere  else, 
otherwise  he  would  not  go  there. 

From  all  this  it  follows  that  these  good  people 
are  not  very  particular  as  to  the  hour  at  which  they 
attend  the  theatre ;  and  their  entrance  frequently 
presents  a  scene  of  actual  disturbance  and  confu- 
sion. During  the  whole  of  the  first  act  of  a  play 
(which  is  sometimes  the  most  interesting,  and  al- 
ways that  which  is  most  necessary  to  be  attended 
to,  in  order  to  the  proper  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  what  follows),  you  are  amused  with  the 
perpetual  opening  and  shutting  of  box-doors,  and 
the  audible  calls  of  so  and  so's  places,  who  would 
think  it  quite  mauvais  ton  to  arrive  at  them  before 
the  performance  has  begun.  This,  added  to  the 
perpetual  whispering,  and  the  mingled  sounds  of 
shouting,  laughing,  whistling,  cat-calling,  quarrel- 
ling, and  fighting  which  proceed  at  intervals  from 
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the  gallery,  altogether  presents  a  scene  little  to  be 
expected  in  the  theatre  of  a  polished  people. 

The  St.  Charles  Theatre  in  New-Orleans  is  re- 
markably free  from  nuisances  of  this  kind,  the 
price  of  admission  to  the  dress-circles  being  such 
as  to  ensure  the  highest  order  of  respectability, 
while  the  peculiarly  happy  style  in  which  the  boxes 
are  constructed  enables  people  to  come  in  and  to 
go  out  without  creating  a  whisper  or  a  stir,  or,  in- 
deed, attracting  any  notice  at  all.  To  say  that  this 
place,  admirable  as  it  is,  is  not  liable  to  some  ob- 
jections, would  be  to  advance  too  much  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, persons  have  not  been  found  wanting  to 
complain  of  the  w^hole  arrangement,  as  rendering 
the  purchase  of  comfort  and  privacy  for  those  fami- 
lies who  wish  to  secure  a  whole  box  to  themselves 
inordinately  dear.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Thespis 
never  had  a  prouder  temple  dedicated  to  her  than 
this.  Here,  at  least,  the  legitimate  ought  to  reign 
supreme  ! 

My  first  step  of  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of 
New-Orleans  life,  introduced  me  to  a  scene,  the 
richness  of  which,  no  written  account,  however 
graphic,  could  ever  have  enabled  me  to  realize  ; 
insomuch  as  the  slightest  approximation  to  the  truth 
of  what  I  saw,  in  a  description,  would  have  dis- 
posed me  to  look  upon  the  Avhole  as  something 
worse  than  mere  exaggeration. 

Southern  people  have  been  accused,  and  not 
without  cause,  of  being  more  addicted  to  the  use 
of  ardent  liquors  than  their  less  mercurial  breth- 
ren of  the  North.  But  may  it  not  be,  that  there 
are  causes  indigenous  to  the  Southern  climate 
which  conspire  to  render  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
dulgence in  stimulating  drinks  almost  unavoidable  ? 
One  thing  certainly  struck  me  as  very  remarkable  : 
that  the  habit  of  promiscuous   drinking,  however 
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mischievous  in  itself,  does  not  seem  to  produce 
the  same  pernicious  effects  here  that  it  does  else- 
where ;  for  the  enormous  quantity  of  liquor  that  is 
generally  consumed  in  New-Orleans  before  dinner 
in  one  day,  at  each  of  the  Exchanges  alone,  and  by 
men  of  acknowledged  sobriety  and  moral  character 
in  society,  would  suffice  to  supply  the  demands  of 
any  Northern  city  for  a  whole  month.  The  fact  is, 
that  drinking  in  New-Orleans  is  purely  a  business 
transaction.  It  is  either  the  crowning  incident  of  a 
great  cotton  operation,  or  the  binding  link  of  a  cov- 
enant between  lawyer  and  client :  it  is  the  consoli- 
dating clause  to  every  contract ;  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega,  the  overture  and  the  finale  to  every  trans- 
action where  the  jarring  chord  of  conflicting  inter- 
ests is  intended  to  be  put  in  proper  tune. 

It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  find  anywhere 
a  greater  display  of  activity  and  enterprise  than  in 
New-Orleans.  The  Anglo-American  population  is 
made  up  entirely  of  men  of  business  ;  men  who, 
knowing  that  their  labours  must  necessarily  be  con- 
fined to  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  prosecute  their 
different  vocations  with  an  earnestness  of  purpose, 
which  gives  them  the  appearance,  as  they  race 
along  the  streets,  of  so  many  steam-engines  propel- 
led at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  per  hour.  Early 
rising  is  the  predominating  principle  of  a  New-Or- 
leans merchant.  He  is  up  with  the  lark,  where  there 
are  any  larks  to  be  up  with  ;  and  no  matter  how  late 
his  hospitality  may  have  kept  him  from  his  pillow 
on  the  preceding  night,  the  hour  of  eight  o'clock 
always  finds  him  at  his  counting-house,  with  all  his 
energies  braced  up  for  action,  and  ready  for  any 
operation  that  chance  may  happen  to  throw  in  his 
way. 

From  this  intense  attention  to  business,  the 
greatest  portion  of  which  is  done  by  talk,  it  follows 
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that  physical  wants  are  created,  which,  whatever 
temperance  pre?  -^hers  may  say  to  the  contrary,  can- 
not well  be  satistied  by  a  simple  application  of  that 
insalubrious  fluid  that  the  muddy  stream  of  the 
Mississippi  supplies  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
consumption.  Accordingly,  every  day,  between  the 
hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  merchants  and 
their  clerks  may  be  seen  emerging  from  their  re- 
spective sanctuaries,  with  that  peculiar  elasticity  of 
step  and  cheerfulness  of  countenance  which  beto- 
kens contentedness  of  heart,  and  each  and  all  wend- 
ing their  way  to  some  of  the  great  refectories, 
where,  by  paying  a  solitary  "  biV^  (tenpence  of 
New-York  money)  for  liquor — and  a  great  many 
contrive  to  make  a  hearty  meal  without  even  sub- 
scribing to  that  condition — you  are  allowed  to  par- 
take of  as  sumptuous  a  fare  as  ever  graced  the  table 
of  a  titled  epicure.  The  main  body  of  the  current, 
however,  settles  towards  the  St.  Charles  Exchange, 
as  presenting  the  greatest  assortment  of  viands  and 
customers. 

^  Here  it  v/as,  as  I  observed  before,  that  my  first 
initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  New-Orleans  life 
took  place.  The  room  occupies  the  ground  floor 
of  the  hotel,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  from 
four  to  five  hundred  persons  without  inconvenience. 
When  I  entered,  the  place  was  considerably  full : 
people  were  lounging  about  in  all  directions,  evi- 
dently waiting  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  ap- 
proach the  bar,  which  was  crowded  with  hungry 
disputants,  before  whom  were  displayed  all  the  deli- 
cacies of  the  season  and  out  of  season,  from  turtle 
soup,  wild  turkey,  and  hot  venison,  down  to  calves* 
feet  a  la  vinaigrette,  pctte  de  foie  g-ras,  and  maca- 
roni ail  fromage  gratte.  When  the  length  of  the 
table  (which  is  about  60  feet)  is  taken  into  consid- 
eration, some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  numerous 
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quantity  of  dishes  required  to  fill  up  every  gap,  and 
yet  this  is  done  day  after  day,  during  the  hours  of 
eleven  and  one  o'clock,  and  of  the  very  best  mate- 
rials that  either  foreign  or  domestic  markets  can 
supply.  This,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  doing 
business  on  a  scale  of  magnificent  liberality,  that  has 
never  been  even  approached  in  any  other  part  of 
the  v^rorld.  For  myself,  as  I  stood  contemplating 
the  motley  groups  around  me,  my  first  impression 
was,  that  the  whole  affair  must  be  a  public  enter- 
tainment, given  in  commemoration  of  some  extraor- 
dinary event ;  an  opinion  which  I  ventured  to  ex- 
press to  the  friends  around  me,  as  we  were  in  turn 
advancing  towards  the  field  of  action,  who  unde- 
ceived me  at  once.  But  is  it  possible,  it  will  be 
asked,  that  the  consumption  of  liquor  can  possibly 
be  such  as  to  defray  the  expenses  of  so  costly  an 
outlay  ?  It  is  hardly  credible  that  the  practice  would 
have  been  persisted  in  so  long,  had  not  the  caterer 
been  fully  satisfied  with  the  result. 

It  is  am.using,  on  these  occasions,  to  note  the  ev- 
er-wakeful eye  of  the  barkeeper,  and  his  expertness 
in  detecting  spurious  customers.  By  the  term  5;;?/- 
rious  customers  is  meant  those  worthies  that  hop 
sneakingly  about  from  place  to  place,  where  the 
gateways  to  sensual  enjoyment  are  thrown  open, 
helping  themselves  without  ceremony  or  hesitation 
to  the  most  delicate  morsels  within  reach,  and  gen- 
erally winding  up  with  a  glass  of  water  and  an  exit. 
They  very  soon  become  marked  men  at  every  bar- 
room ;  and  when  once  caught  in  "flagrante  delicto," 
no  mercy  is  shown  either  to  their  shins  or  garments. 
I  saw  an  individual  of  this  description  one  day 
undergo  a  very  severe  chastisement.  No  sooner 
had  he  entered  the  room  than  the  barkeeper's  vigi- 
lant eye  was  upon  him.  Every  movement  of  the 
intruder  was  watched  with  closest  attention ;  and 
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when,  at  last,  deeming  himself  secure  from  observa- 
tion, he  stealthily  approached  the  bar  and  commen- 
ced an  inroad  upon  the  dishes  nearest  at  hand,  he 
was  suddenly  seized  by  the  collar,  served  with  a 
severe  cowhiding,  and,  without  any  farther  ceremo- 
ny, sent  sprawling  into  the  gutter. 

At  night  the  scene  varies  a  little,  and  in  many  re- 
spects assumes  a  still  more  exciting  aspect,  although 
not  always  free  from  acts  of  violence  and  disorder. 
The  very  appearance  of  half  a  score  or  so  of  trimly- 
dressed  flower-girls,  who  are  always  in  attendance 
outside — their  arch  looks,  elegant  head-dresses,  and 
beautiful  bouquets  temptingly  displayed  to  catch  the 
admiration  of  visiters — is  extremely  animating,  par- 
ticularly in  the  month  of  January,  when  the  sight 
of  such  objects  is  fraught  with  associations  that 
whisper  to  us  of  green  meadows,  and  the  rich  fra- 
grance of  blooming  spring.  The  atmosphere  with- 
in is  not  exactly  calculated  to  carry  out  the  illusion  ; 
but  the  novelty  of  everything  which  attracts  the  eye 
of  a  stranger,  particularly  as  regards  the  develop- 
ment of  character  in  its  most  positive  forms,  affords 
ample  compensation  even  for  inhaling  the  exhala- 
tions of  a  myriad  of  cigars.  Upon  the  whole,  there 
are  few  things  pleasanter,  upon  occasion,  than  the 
regular  confusion  of  such  a  place  as  this.  It  keeps 
speculation  perpetually  alive.  In  such  a  scene,  the 
mind  can  never  flag,  or  recoil  upon  itself.  It  is  a 
place  exorcised  of  all  bad  spirits,  except  licensed 
ones  ;  and  as  these  only  come  when  they  are  called 
for,  no  man  has  a  right  to  complain  even  of  them. 

If  I  had  lived  in  those  days  when  elves  rode  post 
on  the  wings  of  the  dragon-moth ;  hunted  the  bat  for 
his  leather  plumes,  or  the  bee  for  its  bag  of  honey, 
and  performed  sundry  other  pranks  and  wiles,  in  or- 
der to  scare  misers  into  deeds  of  mercy,  drunkards 
into  sober  men  ;  and  kept  watch  and  ward,  in  short, 
over  innocence  and  beauty,  punishing  the  sordid 
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and  the  vile,  I  should  have  felt  disposed  to  believe 
that,  after  sunset,  the  air  about  New-Orleans  be- 
comes peopled  with  mischief-loving  sprites,  who  as- 
sume the  semblance  of  insects  in  order  to  play  off 
their  vagaries  upon  mankind.  But,  alas  !  knowl- 
edge has  frozen  up  all  the  fountains  of  superstition  ; 
and  like  the  anatomist,  who  doubted  of  the  soul  be- 
cause he  could  not  detect  it  with  his  knife,  the  pub- 
lic will  believe  in  nothing  which  is  not  seen  or  felt. 
The  warlock's  staff  lies  broken  ;  the  w^itch's  charm 
is  of  no  avail  ;  the  sound  of  the  brownie's  flail  is  no 
longer  heard  ;  nor  are  fairies  any  more  seen  moving 
in  midnight  procession  among  the  pasture-mount- 
ains to  the  sound  of  their  elfin  minstrelsy.  Certain 
it  is,  however,  that  the  moschetoes  of  the  South 
possess  a  degree  of  cunning  and  capacity  for  busi- 
ness which  indicate  reasoning  powers  far  superior 
to  mere  animal  instinct.  Even  the  moscheto-net — 
in  itself  a  most  plausible  invention — is  often  found 
insufficient  as  a  safeguard  against  their  intrusion. 
Let  but  a  hole,  not  bigger  than  a  minikin  pin's  head, 
be  formed  in  it,  and  this  merciless  phlebotomist  will 
find  it,  if  it  were  ever  so  adroitly  concealed.  When 
the  net  is  sound,  however,  and  well  arranged,  the 
protection  it  affords  against  the  attack  of  these  noc- 
turnal visiters  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
forts known  in  the  South ;  so  much  so,  that  I  have 
frequently  been  astonished  not  to  see  that  useful 
article  more  generally  in  use  in  other  sections  of  the 
country.  To  be  safely  ensconced  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  this  gauzeous  fortification,  and  to  be  able 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  enemy  while  he  is  buzzing 
furiously  for  entrance  outside,  imparts  a  feeling  of 
complacency  to  the  whole  inward  man  which  is 
highly  favourable  to  repose.  It  is  a  species  of  lux- 
ury which  I  can  compare  to  nothing  else  except 
that  voluptuous  sense  of  security  which  comes  over 
a  man  head  and  ears  in  debt,%vhen,  through  the 
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vigilance  and  ingenuity  of  some  faithful  Argus,  he 
can  snap  his  three  fingers  at  his  clamorous  creditors. 
Let  those  who  possess  and  would  retain  a  tolerable 
opinion  of  human  nature,  avoid  the  moschetoes  of 
New-Orleans ;  it  is  a  test  which  nothing  can  with- 
stand. 
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A.  pleasing  Reminiscence. —  Imaginary  Union  of  Subjects, —  First 
and  Second  Municipality. — Antipathy  between  Languages. — Lo- 
cal Prejudices. — Darkness  preferred  to  Light. — Contemplations  of 
the  Past. — Professor  Ingraham's  Novel  of  the  "  Gluadroone." — 
Historical  Novel-writing  and  Historical  Novelists. — France  in 
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creasing Attractions  of  New-Orleans. — The  French  Gluarter. — 
French  Creole  Ladies. — Restaurateurs. — Dame  de  Contoir. — Fine 
Women  and  good  Cookeiy. — St.  Louis  Exchange. — Its  partial  De- 
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The  doctrine  of  first  impressions  seems,  at  first 
sight,  of  a  nature  too  doubtful  and  sentimental  to  be 
identified  with  the  cool  judgment  which  the  discern- 
ing form  of  character  ;  but  when  the  conviction, 
which  reaches  us  through  the  medium  of  the  im- 
agination, has  in  it  the  distinctness  and  the  power 
which  characterize  that  whose  decree  is  registered 
by  the  judgment,  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose 
that  the  sympathy  of  the  mind  has  but  antedated 
the  result  which  would  have  waited  on  the  process 
of  its  reasoning. 

Vol.  I.—a 
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I  remember  visiting  Windsor  Castle  once,  ac- 
companied by  a  very  intelligent  Frenchman,  whose 
father,  having  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  disturb- 
ances of  La  Vendue  during  the  Duchess  of  Berri's 
romantic  exploits,  thought  it  advisable  to  visit  Eng- 
land for  the  improvement  of  his  health.  As  we 
were  pacing  the  terrace,  or  seated  ourselves  list- 
lessly on  its  parapets,  and  looked  forth  on  the  rich 
pageant  of  natural  beauty  that  lay  spread  out  be- 
neath us,  my  lively  companion  amused  himself  by 
endowino:  all  before  and  about  us  with  an  ima^in- 
ary  life  and  consciousness,  and  giving  to  each  and 
all  a  separate  and  appropriate  set  of  feelings,  habits, 
and  duties.  The  castle  itself,  I  remember,  he  con- 
verted into  a  matronly  beauty,  whom  he  gradually 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  maiden  queen  of  a  smiling 
and  happy  realm.  The  thousand  various  trees  and 
shrubs  that  clothed  the  eminence  formed  the  court- 
dress  of  this  beauty,  terminating  at  the  terrace,  which 
seemed  to  clasp  her  waist  as  a  zone  ;  the  flower- 
painted  meadows,  that  stretched  all  around,  were 
the  rich  tapestry  of  her  presence-chamber,  over 
■which  the  sky  hung  like  an  azure  dome  ;  the  majes- 
tic elms  that  grew  on  every  side,  swept  as  they  were 
by  the  passing  wind,  seemed  bowing  their  heads 
in  token  of  a  courtly  homage  ;  the  beautiful  river, 
that  came  winding  round  close  to  the  foot  of  the 
eminence,  seemed  pressing  near  to  pay  her  willing 
tribute,  and  kiss  the  hem  of  her  royal  garment,  and 
then  to  glide  away  prouder  and  happier  than  be- 
fore. The  rest  of  the  scenery  he  likened  to  the 
more  distant  spectators,  who  were  silently  waiting 
their  turn  to  approach  her,  or  modestly  content  to 
remain  within  the  ken  of  her  eye  and  the  light  of 
her  countenance.  The  most  conspicuous  object 
among  these  was  the  exquisite  Gothic  hall  of  Eton 
College,  which  rose  at  a  little  distance  like  a  reli- 
gious temple.     For  this  my  friend  could  find  no 
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appropriate  similitude.  Having  partly  caught  the 
infection  of  his  enthusiasm,  I  ventured  to  suggest 
that  it  might  be  likened  to  a  beautiful  devotee, 
vowed  and  dedicated  to  unearthly  thoughts,  and 
"with  looks  commercing  with  the  skies,"  yet  choos- 
ing to  place  herself  in  the  presence  of  majesty,  in 
order  occasionally  to  remind  it  that  there  is  a  king- 
dom not  of  this  world. 

It  was  just  such  a  concatenation  of  ideas  that  re- 
called this  pleasing  reminiscence  to  my  mind.  I 
ever  was  fond  of  forming  imaginary  unions  of  this 
kind  ;  and  as  I  sauntered  about  through  the  noise- 
less streets  of  the  French  part  of  New-Orleans,  af- 
ter having  taken  an  extensive  survey  of  the  second 
municipality  (by  which  is  meant  the  Anglo- Ameri- 
can section  of  the  city),  and  amused  myself  in  com- 
paring the  bustling  air  and  self-importance  of  the 
one  with  the  uniform  quietness  and  retiring  modesty 
of  the  other,  I  could  not  help  assimilating  the  two 
municipalities  to  Patrician  and  Parvenu  ;  the  first 
municipality,  i.  e.,  the  French,  having  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  broken-down  nobleman  of  the  old 
school,  who,  notwithstanding  his  reduced  circum- 
stances and  crippled  means,  looks  down  with  in- 
effable contempt  on  his  upstart  neighbour,  whose 
possessions  he  neither  cares  for  nor  values,  but  pur- 
sues the  even  tenour  of  his  way  as  if  no  such  thing 
as  a  great  revolution  of  mind  and  principles  had 
taken  place  in  the  world  around  him.  It  is  true 
that  New-Orleans,  taken  altogether,  is  neither  old 
enough  nor  young  enough  to  excite  any  great  in- 
terest. It  has  but  little  of  the  venerableness  of  anti- 
quity, and  as  little  of  the  splendour  of  newness ; 
none  of  the  wild  interest  of  a  half-civilized  city, 
and  none  of  the  beautiful  uniformity  of  an  over- 
civilized  one.  In  short,  there  are  no  parts  of  it 
that  rest  and  recur  to  the  memory  spontaneously, 
,or  that  can  be  described  so  as  to  produce  any 
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distinct  idea  of  it.  Rousseau  might  have  said,  its 
characteristic  is,  that  it  has  no  characteristic  at  all. 
And  yet,  to  one  like  me,  Avho  delights  in  the 
most  trifling  relic  of  the  past  as  much  as  a  mastiff 
loveth  a  marrow-bone,  there  was  somethiug  ex- 
tremely fascinating  in  every  part  and  feature  of  the 
old  French  town.  There  is  a  charm  in  the  very 
air  of  smallness  which  pervades  everything,  that 
gives  it  here  and  there  the  appearance  of  one  of 
those  picturesque  Flemish  towns  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  so  frequently  eulogized  by  travellers. 
Any  part  that  can  be  taken  in  by  the  eye  at  once, 
possesses  materials  for  a  fine  painting,  and  calls 
forth  associations  far  more  pleasing  and  enduring 
than  any  that  could  arise  from  the  contemplation  of 
modern  houses,  which  always  look  as  if  they  had 
been  kept  in  a  case,  and  were  now  just  uncovered 
for  some  public  occasion.  The  only  place  I  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  presenting  a  similar  contrast  both 
in  the  appearance  of  its  buildings,  and  the  manners 
and  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  is  the  eccentric  town 
of  Nairn,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  the 
English  language  prevails  at  one  end,  while  the 
unadulterated  Gaelic,  as  pure  as  the  mountain  dew, 
is  the  only  tongue  that  is  either  spoken  or  under- 
stood at  the  other.  Add  to  this,  that  the  two  lan- 
guages hate  each  other  with  a  furious  zeal :  a 
strictly  religious  antipathy,  which  neither  the  lapse 
of  time  nor  the  development  of  new  lights  has 
been  able  to  abate.  From  all  that  I  have  been  able 
to  collect,  it  would  seem  that  the  French  munici- 
pality of  New-Orleans  and  the  Gaelic  parish  of  the 
Scotch  town  resemble  each  other  in  this  particular, 
that  both  have  resisted,  with  all  their  might  and 
strength,  the  introduction  of  every  internal  improve- 
ment that  did  not  originate  with  themselves :  both 
have  acquired  eminent  distinction  in  the  annals  of 
absurdity  for  manfully  opposing  all  invasions  of 
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their  privilege  to  remain  in  obscurity  and  ignorance. 
It  is  only  very  lately  that  the  introduction  of  gas, 
by  which  Mr.  James  H.  Caldwell  has  conferred 
such  lasting  benefits  on  the  City  of  New-Orleans, 
was  suffered  to  be  extended  to  the  first  munici- 
pality.^ 

A  desire  to  unveil  the  past,  and  draw  from  obliv- 
ion a  knowledge  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  this 
quaint-looking  part  of  the  city,  soon  became  para- 
mount in  my  thoughts.  It  was  just  such  a  feeling 
as  I  have  frequently  experienced  in  Europe,  while 
contemplating  the  ruins  and  sites  of  monastic  build- 
ings— the  relics  of  a  great  system  overthrown — the 
desire  to  learn  the  causes  which    had   driven  the 

*  This  recalls  to  my  mind  some  choice  poetical  obsen'^ations  which 
the  introduction  of  gas-light  into  the  Scottish  town  of  Dumfries  called 
forth  from  two  old  women  on  the  many  inventions  of  man. 

"Na,  the  like  o'  that!"  said  Jenny  Bigden:  "I  wonder  what  the 
world  'il  come  to  at  last.  Gas-light  they  ca't;  but  elf-light  wad  be 
a  better  name.  My  certy!  but  there's  an  unco  difference  atween  a 
low  that  needs  neither  oil,  tallow,  nor  wick,  an'  a  bawbee  cannel,  an. 
auld  cruizie,  or  a  bit  iir  slick  ta'en  oot  o'  the  moss.  My  mither,  hon- 
est woman !  was  weel  eneuch  pleased  wi'  sic  a  taper,  and  am  doubt- 
in'  whether  she  wad  hae  been  unco  fond  o'  reading  her  Bible  at  a 
witch-light.  Puir  spunkie !  am  maist  wae  for  him.  His  bit  dancin' 
light  was  cheerie  as  well  as  eerie  whan  twa  war  thegither,  an'  no  that 
far  frae  hame ;  but  he  may  douce  his  glim  an'  gang  his  wa's  hame 
whene'er  he  likes,  if  it  be  true  that  the  man  at  the  gas-wark  can  mak' 
ten  thousand  spimkies  at  ae  brewin'.  A'  things  hae  changed  noo." — 
"Ay,"  said  Betty  Cameron,  "if  it's  no  enchantment,  its  unco  like 
it.  In  place  o'  being  fashed  with  weeks  and  creesh,  ye  just  turn  a 
bit  spigot  thing,  an'  oot  spoots  a  light  like  sour  milk  out  o'  a  barrel. 
Changed  times  indeed !  Atween  Liverpool  an'  Manchester  the 
coaches  rin  their  lane ;  an'  noo  we  hae  a  bonny  clear  light,  ta'en  like 
water  in  pipes  under  the  grand,  that'll  spool  up  at  ony  pairt  ye  like, 
if  ye  only  bore  a  hole  no  muckle  bigger  tlian  a  preen-head.  Weel, 
weel,  I  wish  them  muckle  luck  o't;  but  it'll  be  a  while  afore  the 
gude  man  catches  me  darnin'  his  stockings  wi'  a  witch-taper  at  the 
chimley  lug.  The  brownies  lang  syne  war  very  helpfu' ;  but  we've 
nae  use  for  brownies  noo.  The  Yediter,  as  they  ca'  him,  says  the 
only  salamander  kent  noo  's  the  spark  bred  in  the  blacksmith's  throat, 
and  the  only  brownie  a  steam-engine,  sic  as  they  hae  in  the  infirmary 
at  Liverpool,  that  pumps  water,  kirns  the  kirn,  washes  claes,  minches 
turnips,  champs  potatoes,  and  wad  even  mak'  the  bed  wi'  its  iron 
anus,  il"  they  wad  let  it.  Everything's  dune  wi'  machinery  that  can 
be  dune,  an'  a  great  deal  mair  than  should  be  dune:  that's  what  I 
say."  . 
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former  inmates  of  those  desecrated  abodes  to  take 
refuge  there,  and  those  sorrows  or  joys  that  were 
buried  with  them  from  the  cognizance  of  the 
abandoned  world.  If  such  a  desire  ever  could  be 
gratified,  it  would  doubtless  unfold  tales  of  in- 
tenser  interest  than  were  ever  coined  in  the  most 
fertile  of  imaginative  brains :  for  these  religious 
houses  I  speak  of  w^ere,  in  fact,  the  grand  recepta- 
cles for  a  mighty  portion  of  the  disappointed  ambi- 
tion, the  defeated  hopes,  the  wounded  or  wearied- 
out  hearts — for  the  disgusts,  the  moral  fears,  and 
the  mental  agonies  of  the  times.  How  often  have 
I  longed  to  call  before  me  the  man  in  whom  the 
founding  of  some  one  of  these  fine  old  rifled  nests 
of  a  most  imposing  and  Sybaritic  superstition  origi- 
nated !  How  often  have  I  pined  to  learn  whence 
and  how  came  the  idea  of  raising  one  of  these  fairy 
fabrics  in  some  trackless  w^ilderness  ! 

If  I  have  not  had  leisure  to  summon  before  me 
the  departed  spirits  of  those  who  figured  so  con- 
spicuously in  the  early  history  of  New-Orleans, 
Professor  Ingraham  has  since  done  his  utmost  to 
supply  the  deficiency  ;  nor  is  it  detracting  from  the 
well-earned  reputation  of  that  gentleman  to  say, 
that  he  has  signally  failed  in  the  attempt.  "  The 
Quadroone,"  taken  as  a  work  of  fiction,  although 
far  inferior  either  to  "  Lafitte"  or  "  The  Sieges," 
both  as  regards  the  language  and  plot,  is  amusing 
enough,  and  well  calculated  to  while  away  an  idle 
hour  or  so  with  interest ;  but  when  it  comes  to  as- 
sume the  importance  and  dignity  of  an  historical 
romance,  it  is  altogether  unworthy  the  consideration 
of  the  critic.  The  scene  might  as  well  have  been 
laid  in  Tripoli,  or  within  the  territories  of  the  Great 
Cham  of  Tartary,  as  in  New-Orleans,  for  any  fidel- 
ity we  can  find  in  the  delineation  of  character,  or 
the  customs  of  the  age  it  pretends  to  represent. 
There  is  just  as  much  truth  in  Cervantes's  account 
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of  Sancho  Panza's  governorship  of  Barataria,  as 
probability  in  Mr.  Ingraham's  fabulous  details  of 
the  early  history  of  Louisiana.  One  is  a  beautiful 
satire  upon  certain  existing  institutions  of  the  day ; 
the  other  is  a  sickly  concoction  of  impossible  events, 
jumbled  together  without  either  tact  or  discrimina- 
tion. I  had  occasion  formerly  to  speak  in  very  flat- 
tering terms  of  Professor  Ingraham's  literary  com- 
positions ;  and  if  I  assert  now  that  I  do  not  believe 
him  qualified,  either  by  study  or  education,  for  the 
production  of  an  historical  novel,  I  trust  to  be  for- 
given on  the  score  of  impartiality  and  candour. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  species  of  composition  that 
requires  greater  extent  and  variety,  both  of  infor- 
mation and  of  talent,  than  the  historical  novel  : 
there  is  none  which  has  been  more  frequently  at- 
tempted by  writers  whose  knowledge  and  whose 
powers  were  utterly  inadequate  to  the  task.  When 
the  novel  reader  becomes  for  the  first  time  a  novel 
writer,  he  deems  that  his  invention  will  be  tasked 
only  for  the  supply  and  combination  of  circumstan- 
ces :  characters,  manners,  and  costume  are,  with 
him,  secondary  considerations  ;  the  plot  and  its  de- 
velopment claim  his  chief  regard  :  he  asks  himself, 
What  is  a  novel  but  a  fictitious  history  ?  and  what 
is  history  but  the  narrative  of  events  ?  From  these 
premises  he  infers  that,  if  he  can  discover  any  inter- 
esting event  in  the  pages  of  history,  a  great  part  of 
his  labour  will  be  saved,  and  all  that  remains  for 
him  to  do,  after  the  selection  has  been  made,  is  to 
add  from  his  own  invention  as  many  circumstances 
as  will  swell  out  the  historian's  sketch  to  a  size  that 
will  fill  the  novelist's  volume. 

But  the  reasoning  of  such  an  author  is  fundament- 
ally wrong.  The  design  of  historical  fiction  ought 
not  to  be  the  illustration  of  any  event,  however  im- 
portant, but  the  exhibition  of  the  manners  that  char- 
acterize a  particular  period ;    the  analysis  of  the 
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feelings  by  which  men  were  actuated,  and  the  dis- 
play of  the  probable  motives  which,  in  a  given  age, 
exercised  the  greatest  influence  over  action.  Why 
do  we  value'*  Old  Mortality"  and  ''  Tvanhoe?"  Not, 
assuredly,  for  the  relation  of  the  Cameronian  wars 
in  the  one,  or  the  contest  between  Richard  and  John 
in  the  other ;  but  because  we  have  an  internal  pic- 
ture of  man  at  periods  of  high  excitement ;  a  prob- 
able delineation  of  the  effect  produced  by  such  pe- 
riods on  the  modes  of  thought  and  the  motives  of 
action,  and  a  wondrous  illustration  of  the  reciprocal 
effect  of  the  mind  on  manners,  and  manners  on  the 
mind.  Burley  is  a  true  character  belonging  to  the 
Cameronian  period  ;  and  the  truth  would  not  be 
weakened  if  it  was  proved  that  no  such  person  had 
ever  existed.  The  propensities  of  men  are  natu- 
rally very  similar  in  every  age  and  country,  but 
their  modification  by  external  circumstances  stamps 
individuality  on  character.  The  reality  of  Burley 
consists  in  his  possessing  certain  propensities  by 
the  peculiarities  of  his  situation.  The  test  of  a  true 
character  is  its  consistency  :  we  should  be  shocked 
to  find  Burley  displaying  the  reckless  daring  of  the 
Templar,  or  the  simple  brutality  of  Front  de  Boeuf ; 
yet  he  possesses  many  natural  attributes  in  common 
with  both  ;  and,  had  he  lived  in  this  day,  and  been 
placed  in  the  same  circumstances,  it  is  possible  that 
his  enthusiasm  would  have  been  changed  for  infi- 
delity, his  sectarian  ambition  altered  into  battling 
for  his  class  and  order. 

Another  and  more  frequent  error  of  historical  nov- 
elists is  to  suppose  that  a  romance  may  be  com- 
posed for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  some  historical 
character.  In  this  they  falsely  suppose  that  they 
have  the  authority  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  regard 
the  Crusaders  not  so  much  an  attempt  to  exhibit 
the  manners  of  the  crusading  age,  as  an  effort  to 
give  us  a  fancy  portrait  of  the  Lion-hearted  Rich- 
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ard.  But  they  are  not  aware  that  Richard  in  the 
romance  of  "  The  Crusaders"  is  wholly  unlike  Rich- 
ard in  the  History  of  the  Crusades  ;  few,  indeed,  are 
the  traits  they  possess  in  common  :  the  former  is 
the  imbodied  personification  of  the  sublimity  of 
chivalry;  the  latter  was  unprincipled,  ungenerous, 
mean,  grasping,  and  avaricious — far  more  like  Front 
de  Boeuf  than  the  royal  friend  of  Ivanhoe.  But  is 
this  any  objection  to  the  truth  of  the  character  por- 
trayed by  Sir  Walter  Scott  ?  No  :  Scott  delineated 
a  conceivable  character  acting  under  conceivable 
circumstances,  and  the  effect  is  a  truth,  because 
there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  the  portraiture.  The 
value  of  Scott's  characters  is,  that  they  are  at  once 
individuals  and  representatives  of  classes  :  they  in- 
terest us  from  the  first  cause,  and  instruct  us  from 
the  second. 

From  the  principles  I  have  briefly  laboured  to  il- 
lustrate, it  follows  that  the  writer  of  historical  fic- 
tions must  not  base  his  story  on  a  simple  historical 
narrative  :  he  must  not  imagine  that  he  could  write 
a  novel  illustrating  the  stirring  period  of  the  Revo- 
lution by  simply  consulting  the  pages  of  Jared 
Sparks,  or  that  he  could  manufacture  a  romance  of 
the  Roman  Empire  from  the  suggestions  of  Gibbon. 
In  neither  case  will  he  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
prevalent  opinions,  prejudices,  and  passions  charac- 
terizing the  classes  of  society  in  the  age  and  coun- 
try where  his  story  is  laid,  nor  the  means  of  indi- 
vidualizing the  persons  of  his  narrative  so  as  to  make 
them  distinct. 

The  "  Quadroone"  is  written  in  direct  opposition 
to  all  the  principles  which  are  held  essential  to  his- 
torical fictions.  The  writer  labours  to  illustrate  a 
fabulous  event,  not  a  real  period  in  the  history  of 
the  South  :  he  has  endeavoured  to  give  the  portrait- 
ures of  real  persons  rather  than  of  true  characters ; 
he  has  evidently  consulted  the  sweeping  generalities 
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of  some  nameless  chronicler,  and  left  unsearched  the 
minute  particulars  that  lie  scattered  through  the 
contemporary  annalists  and  state  papers.  In  the 
whole  book  there  is  not  a  single  character  that  could 
be  identified  as  of  necessity  belonging  to  the  coun- 
try or  age  :  by  a  very  slight  change,  and  that  chief- 
ly in  the  name  of  persons  and  places,  the  work  would 
equally  serve  for  any  insurrection  or  revolt  in  any 
other  country. 

To  take  a  walk  beyond  the  boundary  which  sep- 
arates the  first  from  the  second  municipality,  is  call- 
ed, by  the  Anglo-Americans  residing  in  the  latter 
district,  ''  to  go  to  France."  At  first  I  was  ex- 
tremely amused  at  the  idea.  It  sounded  so  like 
*'  Tom,  go  round  the  corner,  and  get  me  a  balloon 
for  a  trip  to  Timbuctoo  before  dinner."*     What 

*  The  following  verses,  though  written  several  years  ago,  and  sug- 
gested by  a  conversation  respecting  the  astonishing  rate  at  which 
steam  carriages  were  expected  to  go,  and  the  consequent  march  of  re- 
finement, may  perhaps  afford  some  amusement  to  the  reader : 

AN  EXQUISITE  OF  THE  YEAR  1929  AT  BREAKFAST. 

Tell  John  to  set  the  kettle  on, 

I  mean  to  take  a  drive ; 
I  only  want  to  go  to  Rome, 

And  shall  be  back  by  five. 

Tell  cook  to  dress  those  humming-birds 

I  shot  in  Mexico ; 
They've  now  been  killed  at  least  two  days, 

They'll  be  un  pen  trop  fumt, 

I'll  try  that  wine,  too,  a  la  rose, 

Just  brought  from  Ispahan : 
How  could  those  Goths  of  other  times 

Endure  that  vile  Champagne  1 

The  trip  I  took  the  other  day, 

To  breakfast  in  the  moon, 
Thanks  to  that  awkward  Sir  Bellaire, 

Has  spoil'd  my  new  balloon. 

For,  steering  through  the  Milky  Way, 

He  ran  against  a  star. 
And,  turning  round  again  too  soon, 

Came  jolt  against  my  car. 
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more  delightful  than  to  step  over  to  Paris  before 
breakfast,  just  to  read  the  "  Journal  des  Debats^^^ 
and  be  back  before  the  eggs  are  spoiled  !  Accord- 
ingly, to  France  I  went,  whenever  the  weather 
would  permit  me,  particularly  as  most  of  the  fam- 
ilies to  whom  I  had  letters  of  introduction  resided 
in  that  fashionable  part  of  the  city ;  for  fashion  is 
as  peremptory  in  her  decrees  here  as  she  is  every- 
where else,  although  she  may  not  be  as  successful 
in  destroying  all  natural  and  simple  tastes  and  hab- 
its of  feeling. 

I  believe,  after  all,  the  only  way  to  judge,  or  to 
communicate  our  judgment  properly  on  any  subject, 
is  to  put  down  our  impressions  about  it  exactly  in 
the  order  and  degree  in  which  they  occur,  and  then 
to  balance  and  decide  on  those  impressions  ;  not  to 
suffer  the  various  and  contending  feelings  that  we 
experience  on  almost  every  subject  to  arrange  and 
amalgamate  themselves  (as  they  inevitably  will  do  if 
left  to  themselves)  into  a  crude  and  shapeless  mass, 
which  can  never  afterward  be  separated,  or  applied 
to  any  good  purpose  either  for  ourselves  or  others.' 

My  first  impressions  about  New-Orleans  were 
anything  but  agreeable  I  But  no  sooner  had  I  cross- 
ed the  line,  and  found  myself  in  the  Rue  de  Char- 
ires — the  only  thoroughfare  street  in  the  first  muni- 
cipality— no  sooner  had  I  cast  my  eyes  on  the  bal- 
conies with  which  the  houses  are  decorated,  and  be- 
held the  elegant  forms  that  here  and  there  stood 
revealed  in  all  their  singularity  of  beauty  and  attire  ; 


Such  fellows  ought  to  keep  below, 

And  never  venture  there  : 
If  he's  so  clumsy,  he  should  go 

By  no  way  but  the  Bear. 

My  steam  is  surely  up  by  now — 

Put  the  high  pressure  on : 
Give  me  the  "  breath-bag"  for  the  way — 

All  right— hey — whizz — I'm  gone !  ^  y- 
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no  sooner  had  I  indulged  my  aspirations  by  medi- 
tating on  the  contents  of  those  exquisite  larders,  so 
tastefully  displayed,  in  all  their  intricacies  of  tempt- 
ation, from  the  windows  of  the  various  restaurants, 
than  I  began  to  think  New-Orleans  a  very  fine 
place  indeed — perhaps  the  only  one  in  America  fit 
for  a  gentleman  to  live  in  :  an  opinion  in  which  I 
was  almost  confirmed  by  everything  that  met  my  eye 
in  the  interior  of  these  excellent  refectories,  par- 
ticularly the  dames  de  contoir,  whose  pretty  smiles, 
engaging  manners,  and  general  savoi?' fair e  would 
have  put  the  most  cynical  gentleman  that  ever  rail- 
ed against  the  sex  in  good  humour. 

I  glory  in  a  city  where  the  women  are  beautiful 
and  the  interesting  science  of  cookery  is  well  under- 
stood !  There  is  no  greater  antidote  against  mo- 
roseness  and  melancholy  than  the  sight  of  a  lovely 
face  and  a  fat  slice  of  pdte  de  Strasbourg  !  The 
feelings  Avhich  each  object  is  calculated  to  excite 
vary  from  time  to  time,  as  you  continue  looking  or 
eating,  till  at  last  they  resolve  themselves  into  a 
lofty  but  indefinite  admiration,  which  lifts  you 
above  yourself,  and  the  earth,  and  the  things  of  it, 
and  inspires  you  with  the  moral  assurance  of  the 
possibility  of  something  infinitely  greater,  better, 
and  happier.  I  would  not  live  in  a  Dutch  town  to 
be  made  a  burgomaster  for  life  I 

After  a  walk  of  ten  minutes  through  this  gay  street, 
we  are  suddenly  brought  to  a  stop  by  a  pompous- 
looking  edifice,  whose  stupendous  dimensions,  swell- 
ing from  street  to  street,  and  towering  in  all  the  os- 
tentatious pride  of  conscious  superiority  above  the 
petty  assemblage  of  promiscuous  buildings  that  sur- 
round it,  naturally  claims  the  attention  of  the  pas- 
senger. This  is  the  famous  St.  Louis  Exchange  I 
another  of  those  structures  conceived  in  the  true 
spirit  of  Southern  munificence,  and  exhibiting,  in  all 
its  proportions  and  details,  the  greatest  largeness  of 
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mind  and  comprehensiveness  of  plan  on  the  part  of 
its  projectors.  Having,  however,  but  very  lately- 
been  partly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  its  architectural 
beauties  almost  entirely  defaced,  I  cannot  speak  ad- 
visedly of  its  original  appearance.  To  judge  from 
those  portions  which  still  remain  unimpaired  in  all 
their  imposing  grandeur  and  elegance,  I  should  say 
that  the  highest  concinnities  of  the  art  had  been  be- 
stowed upon  every  part  of  the  building,  and  that,  if 
the  repairs  are  carried  out  in  the  same  spirit  of  cost- 
ly extravagance  in  which  it  was  originally  execu- 
ted, it  will,  when  complete,  be  the  most  superb  or- 
nament to  the  city  of  New-Orleans. 

But  how  lamentable  to  think  that  so  many  proud 
edifices,  on  which  so  much  expenditure  and  labour 
have  been  lavished,  should  be  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion !  There  is  hardly  a  city  in  the  Union  that  is 
not  at  this  very  moment  struggling  against  the  press- 
ure from  within,  caused  by  some  disastrous,  des- 
olating fire  !  Whether  we  turn  to  the  south  or  to 
the  north — whether  our  footsteps  be  directed  east- 
ward or  westward,  the  sound  of  the  hammer,  busy 
in  repairing  the  damages  sustained  by  some  such 
calamitous  event,  strikes  everywhere  upon  the  start- 
led ear  !  Is  it  not  time  that  legislators  should  seri- 
ously turn  their  attention  to  the  investigation  of 
these  appalling  evils  ?  Or  will  they  wait,  in  idle 
passiveness,  until  the  demon  of  destruction  shall 
have  entirely  prostrated  commerce,  and  the  energies 
on  which  its  prosperity  depends  ?  Every  man  of 
sense  must  be  fully  convinced,  by  this  time,  that 
chance  can  have  no  hand  with  one  tenth  of  the  de- 
structive cases  of  fire  that  occur  throughout  the 
country,  constantly  jeopardizing  the  lives  and  wel- 
fare of  the  most  useful  citizens  !  London,  with  its 
immense  population,  its  innumerable  nurseries  of 
vice,  its  regularly-organized  systems  of  crime  and 
rapine,  is  far  less  subjected  to  the  curse  of  noctur- 
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nal  fires  than  any  city  in  the  United  States  !  One 
would  suppose  that  we — that  is  to  say,  that  portion 
of  this  mundane  sphere  where  said  states  are  situ- 
ated— were  the  very  centre  where 

'  Fierce  meteors  shoot  their  arbitrary  light, 
And  comets  march  with  lawless  horrors  bright." 

Some  writer  observes  that  there  is  a  chord  in  the 
human  heart  which  naturally,  and  therefore  neces- 
sarily, thrills  and  responds  to  "  the  pomps  and  vani- 
ties of  this  wicked  world."  In  this  country,  there 
must  be  a  kind  of  conflagration  oi'gan  in  the  human 
brain,  which  has  not  yet  been  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Combe,  possibly  because  it  does  not  become  devel- 
oped till  after  the  patient  has  assisted  at  the  cere- 
mony of  extinguishing  one,  but  which  is  expressly 
and  exclusively  adapted  to  inspire  man  with  rever- 
ence for  houses  on  fire. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  effect  produced  on  my 
mind  by  the  first  view  of  the  interior  of  the  St.  Louis 
Exchange  !  The  spacious  hall  was  thronged  with 
people  from  every  part  of  the  world,  in  whose  va- 
ried countenances  were  distinctly  portrayed  all  the 
contending  feelings  and  passions  that  agitate  the 
inward  man,  as  hope  or  fear  alternately  crowds  the 
vacancy  of  his  expectations,  producing  either  dis- 
appointment, vexation,  or  despair.  The  place, 
however,  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  public  walk, 
where  people  go  to  see  and  to  be  seen,  than  any- 
thing else  :  hundreds  were  walking  backward  and 
forward,  engaged  in  animated  discussion,  and  evin- 
cing, by  the  earnestness  of  their  manner,  the  en- 
grossing character  of  their  pursuits  ;  while  the  mere 
lounger  of  the  pave,  the  unconcerned  spectator — a 
race  of  beings  extremely  scarce  in  New-Orleans — 
stood  equally  distinguished  from  the  rest,  by  that 
disagreeable  peculiarity  of  motion  and  affected  ease 
which  characterize  the  animal  everywhere.  The 
occupation  of  this  class  of  men  generally  consists  in 
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crowding  together  around  the  bar,  and  recounting 
the  adventures  of  the  night  before,  embellishing 
the  relation,  every  now  and  then,  by  a  loud,  gen- 
eral laugh,  which,  added  to  the  unavoidable  con- 
fusion of  the  place,  and  the  dismal  mingling  of  dis- 
cordant sounds,  in  all  the  known  languages  under 
the  sun,  makes  one  almost  fancy  one's  self  in  some 
of  those  great  European  or  Asiatic  marts — Ham- 
burgh, Smyrna,  or  Constantinople — where  all  na- 
tions meet  to  exchange  merchandise  or  ratify  con- 
tracts, and  from  whence  the  commerce  of  the  whole 
civilized  world  receives  its  greatest  impulse. 

The  most  remarkable  scene  to  one  like  me,  as 
yet  an  utter  stranger  to  everything  connected  with 
the  regulations  of  the  slave-trade,  was  the  sale  of 
negroes,  which  was  then  going  on,  attracting  very 
little  attention  except  from  those  immediately  inter- 
ested either  in  the  disposal  or  the  purchase  of  "  lots." 
The  sable  candidates  for  the  hammer,  men,  wom- 
en, and  children,  were  ranged  in  a  row  against  the 
wall,  showing,  by  their  good  looks  and  cleanly  at- 
tire, the  most  undeniable  symptoms  of  good  feeding 
and  excellent  health.  They  all  appeared  cheerful 
and  contented  except  one  or  two,  whose  downcast 
looks  and  melancholy  expression  of  countenance  be- 
trayed deep  emotion  ;  regret,  perhaps,  at  parting 
with  a  kind  master,  who  was  probably  driven  to  this 
last  alternative  to  sustain  his  honour  and  his  credit. 
Generally  speaking,  there  was  none  of  that  vacant 
stare,  none  of  that  brutal  apathy  and  callousness  in 
their  looks,  which  has  so  frequently  been  attributed 
to  this  class  of  beings  :  they  all  bore  evident  marks 
of  good  treatment ;  each  face  was  a  sure  index  of 
that  paternal  care  which  slaveholders  in  the  South 
are  known  to  bestow  on  their  black  dependants, 
when  propriety  of  conduct  challenges  indulgence 
or  regard. 

Notwithstanding  these  favourable  impressions,  I 
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could  not  help  feeling  deeply  interested  in  the  fate 
of  a  young  woman,  who,  with  a  child  about  two 
years  old  in  her  arms,  was  placed  upon  the  stand 
and  offered  to  the  highest  bidder.  She  was  very 
sprucely  dressed  in  a  dark  bombasin  gown,  which 
set  off  her  waist  and  shoulders  to  great  advantage, 
while  the  apron  in  front,  whiter  than  new-fallen 
snow,  greatly  heightened  the  effect  of  her  appear- 
ance :  the  abundance  of  lace-knots  and  gay  ribands, 
somewhat  coquettishly  displayed  on  a  cap  of  similar 
whiteness,  spoke  volumes  in  favour  of  her  late  mis- 
tress's liberality ;  and  as  for  the  child,  the  very 
picture  of  a  thriving  little  vagabond,  spoiled  by 
coaxing  and  comfitures,  he  looked  as  if  he  could 
snap  his  fingers  at  the  whole  white  creation,  the 
Great  Mogul  not  excepted.  The  auctioneer  was 
profuse  in  his  commendations  of  the  woman's  qual- 
ities ;  the  list  was  as  long  as  a  Welsh  pedigree, 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  He  praised  her  char- 
acter in  general  terms,  and  shadowed  forth  the  per- 
fections, both  of  her  mind  and  body,  in  a  manner 
that  would  have  reflected  credit  on  the  most  accom- 
plished inditer  of  novels  that  ever  handled  a  goose- 
quill.  After  this  preamble,  no  one  being  willing  to 
bid,  he  put  the  lot  up — mother,  child,  lace  cap,  and 
all — at  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars !  Then  the 
tug  of  war  commenced. 

"Two  hundred  dollars  !"  screamed  out  a  swar- 
thy-looking individual  from  the  crowd,  probably  an 
agent  from  some  other  establishment. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  auctioneer,  "  I  am  offer- 
ed two  hundred  dollars  for  this  excellent  lot :  deux 
cents  goui'des!  Why,  bless  me  !  the  mother  alone 
is  worth  a  thousand — not  a  picayune  less  :  elle  en 
vaut  au  mains  mille.  And  then  look  at  that  boy ! 
Dans  quelqiies  ans  il  sera  fort  comme  un  lion  ce  ga^ 
min  la  !^^  and  so  he  went  on,  with  astounding  volu- 
bility of  tongue,  sometimes  flowery,  frequently  wit- 
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ty,  and  every  now  and  then  interlarding  his  senten- 
ces with  a  due  mixture  of  French  or  Spanish,  as  the 
case  in  his  opinion  seemed  to  require. 

<*  Four  hundred  dollars  I"  at  last  bawled  out  an- 
other voice. 

*'  Thank  you,  sir,"  observed  again  the  knight  of 
the  hammer.  "  That's  what  I  call  driving  into  the 
marrow  of  the  subject  at  once.  You  show  your 
good  sense,  sir  :  on  voit  que  voiis  vous  y  connoisez. 
Four  hundred  dollars  I  am  bid,  gentlemen  ;  but 
that's  a  trifle  not  worth  speaking  of.     It  is  like — " 

"  Four  hundred  and  fifty  I" 

*'  That's  better  ;  that  shows  a  decided  improve- 
ment ;  but  still  it  is  not  like — Amanda  Mix,  step 
forward  a  little  more  :  there,  set  the  child  down, 
and  let  the  gentlemen  see  how  firm  you  stand  on 
your  corn-stalks  !  There  is  a  beautiful  picture  ! 
You  need  not  blush,  Amanda"  (shouts  of  laughter, 
in  which  the  ebony  beauty  heartily  joined)  ;  "  you 
deserve  the  compliment.  Why,  gentlemen,  there 
has  not  been  so  splendid  a  lot  as  this  in  the  market 
within  my  recollection  :  she  is — " 

"•  Five  hundred  dollars  !" 

*'  Very  well,  sir  !  I  expected  no  less  from  you  ! 
but  still  it  is  not  enough  for  a  woman  of  her  talents 
and  capacities,  to  say  nothing  of  her  youth,  and  the 
promising  qualities  of  that  funny  little  imp.  Why, 
he  is  a  perfect  Cupid  in  his  way"  (renewed  peals 
of  laughter).  "  That  head"  (taking  the  woolly 
sconce  between  both  his  hands)  "  is  a  perfect  study 
for  a  phrenologist.  Do  you  see  that  bump,  sir  ?" 
addressing  the  individual  who  had  bid  four  hundred 
dollars  ;  "  that  bump,  sir,  is  the  organ  of  '  Venera- 
tion !'  that  boy'll  always  respect  you,  sir  :  no  insub- 
ordination to  be  apprehended  from  that  quarter  ! 
And,  by-the-by,  only  feel  how  smooth  it  is  all  here 
behind  his  ears  !  No  symptoms  of  '  Destructive- 
ness,'  sir  j  and  *  Combativeness'  equally  deficient ! 

H  2 
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No  lurking  propensity  for  mischief,  sir  ;  no  fear  of 
his  embezzling  your  pigeons,  or  of  his  drowning 
yonr  kittens  when  you  happen  to  have  a  fine  litter 
which  you  wish  to  preserve  !  !  And  yet  I  am  only 
bid  for  the  whole  of  this  extraordinary — " 

**  Five  hundred  and  fifty  I" 

"  I  knew  I  should  get  it.  The  times  are  hard,  I 
know  it,  and  money  very  scarce  ;  still  valuables  are 
valuables,  and  should  not  be  thrown  away !  It 
would  be  a  burning  shame  to  knock  down  the  pair 
for  less  than  a  thousand  dollars  \  Gentlemen,  I 
appeal  to  each  of  you,  individually  and  collectively 
— I  would  say,  seriously"  (a  laugh) — ''  upon  my 
honour,  I  am  serious !"  (loud  laughter).  "  I  say,  here 
is  a  woman  of  most  excellent  parts — young,  well-pro- 
portioned, and  strong  ;  as  tractable  as  a  lamb  ;  ex- 
tremely honest  and  industrious ;  w^ith  a  child  that, 
in  a  very  few  years,  will  be  a  mine  of  wealth  to  its 
proprietor  ;  and  yet,  for  these  inestimable  articles, 
the  paltry  sum  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  only 
has  been  off'ered  !  Gentlemen,  does  it  stand  to  rea- 
son that,  in  a  community  like  this,  depending  so  en- 
tirely for  its  prosperity  on — " 

*'  Six  hundred  dollars  !" 

*'  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  get  the  lot :  you  deserve 
it,  sir  ;  you  have  evinced  a  proper  spirit  of  appreci- 
ation. But,  as  I  was  saying — Amanda  Mix,  where 
is  your  certificate  ?"  (Here  the  lady  pulled  out  a 
neatly  folded  slip  of  paper  from  her  bosom,  and 
good-humouredly  handed  it  to  the  auctioneer). 
*'  Gentlemen,  listen  to  this  instructive  document : 
*  This  is  to  certify,  that  Amanda  Mix  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent servant,  always  obedient,  never  grumbles, 
is  seldom  sick,  and  is  exceedingly  fond  of  chil- 
dren.' " 

Here  the  auctioneer  gently  passed  his  hand  behind 
the  knowledge-box  of  mother  and  son,  and  having 
ascertained  the  fact  to  his  own  entire  satisfaction, 


(< 
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triumphantly  exclaimed,  '' '  Philoprogenitiveness' 
strongly  developed  in  both  !"  then  proceeded  with 
the  swelling  catalogue  of  the  fair  Amanda's  virtues. 

'•  '  She  is,  moreover,  a  good  Christian,  and  an 
accomplished  cook  ;  understands  the  art  of  baking 
and  needlework,  and  is  very  generally  useful  in 
everything.'  Gentlemen,  you  have  now  before  you 
a  sworn  affidavit  of  this  good  woman's  extraordi- 
nary qualities  :  will  no  one  bid  more  than — " 

''  Six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  !" 
Really,  sir,  you  surpass  yourself;  indeed  you 
do  :  I  shall  always  have  an  eye  on  you  when  some- 
thing really  choice  comes  in  the  market.  Gentle- 
men, remember  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  have  a  sober 
and  well-contented  woman  about  your  wives  and 
daughters,  on  whose  unblemished  character  you 
can  so  entirely  rely  !  Gentlemen,  it  is  not  for  the 
sake  of — " 

"  Six  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  !" 

"  Gentlemen,  the  matter  is  creeping  to  a  close  : 
allons,  courage^  encore  une  fois!  Six  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dollars  for  a  woman  that  can  supply 
the  place  of  cook,  nursery  maid,  lady's  maid,  and 
maid  of  all  work!    A  woman  who  has  never  had — " 

*'  Seven  hundred  dollars  !" 

"  I  see  you  are  determined  to  have  them,  sir  : 
Providence  smiles  upon  you  !  it  is  worth  at  least 
twice  the  money  on  any  rainy  day  I  A  woman  that 
— did  I  hear  you  say  seven  hundred  and  fifty  ? 
No  !  then  I  wish  you  had,  that's  all ;  for  it  goes 
against  my  conscience  to  let  my  friend  here  get 
them  on  such  easy  terms  ;  it  is  a  terrible  sacrifice, 
sir  ;  but  it  is  getting  late,  and,  unless  some  one  bids 
quick,  I  shall  have  to  knock  them  both  down,  if 
they  were  never  to  get  up  again.  Seven  hundred 
dollars  only  for  this  splendid  lot  I  will  no  one  bid 
more  ?  Gentlemen,  have  you  lost  your  voices  ? 
once,  twice,  seveu  hundred  dollars  I  going  I— must  I 
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knock  them  down  for  seven  hundred  dollars  ?— 
go-o-o-ing — go — ' ' 

I  was  gone  myself  before  he  had  time  to  accom- 
plish his  brutal  threat ;  for,  however  reconciled  I 
might  have  been  to  the  mother's  undergoing  that 
striking  operation,  I  had  no  heart  to  see  the  help- 
less infant,  albeit  of  a  complexion  exceedingly  ob- 
noxious to  my  sympathies,  exposed  to  so  cruel  an 
ordeal. 

One  thing  forcibly  struck  me  during  my  peram- 
bulations about  town,  which  is  especially  worthy 
of  notice  :  I  mean  the  general  healthy  appearance 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  scarcity  of  sallow  faces 
and  jaundiced  looks.  There  is  a  love  of  the  won- 
derful and  the  extravagant,  I  believe,  inherent  in 
the  human  heart,  which  makes  people  exaggerate 
everything  they  see  or  hear.  From  all  the  doleful 
stories  I  had  heard  in  the  North  concerning  yellow 
fever,  and  its  dreadful  ravages  upon  the  resident 
population  of  New-Orleans,  I  had  expected  to  see, 
on  every  side,  a  spectacle  of  livid  countenances  ; 
persons  staggering  about  in  all  the  helplessness  of  a 
first  convalescence — mere  breathing  mementos  of 
that  dreaded  scourge.  Certainly,  I  was  but  little 
prepared  for  the  display  of  ruddy  cheeks  and  robust 
forms  which  everywhere  met  my  eye,  nor  for  that 
peculiar  redundancy  of  spirit,  that  wild  buoyancy 
of  heart,  which  can  only  result  from  soundness  of 
body  and  of  mind.  Whether  the  men  of  art  have 
succeeded  in  exterminating  the  yellow  fever,  or 
whether  that  hydra-headed  monster  has  been  fright- 
ened away  by  the  homoeopathic  bullet,  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  decide  ;  but  that  the  disease  itself,  or  the 
causes  of  it,  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  there 
can  be  no  manner  of  doubt ;  for,  although  New-Or- 
leans can  boast  of  a  greater  number  of  empiric 
pretenders  than  almost  any  other  city  in  the  Union — 
mere  experimentalists,  without  knowledge  of  physi- 
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cal  practice — it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  people  man- 
age to  enjoy  much  better  health,  and  to  travel  on- 
ward towards  old  age  with  much  less  risk  to  the 
corporeal  machine,  than  elsewhere. 

My  firm  conviction  is,  that  New-Orleans  is  more 
free  from  epidemic  visitations  than  any  town  situa- 
ted in  the  same  latitude,  and  that  what  is  called 
yellow  fever  is  much  more  susceptible  of  treatment 
than  those  disorders  proceeding  from  malaria,  and 
so  generally  confounded  with  typhus  fever,  which 
cause  so  much  mortality  in  all  the  populous  cities 
of  the  North.  In  this  opinion  I  am  sustained  by  a 
distinguished  physician  in  the  "  Crescent  City," 
Dr.  B***=^  whose  conversation  has  frequently  af- 
forded me  much  valuable  instruction,  being  one  of 
the  most  accurate  and  profound  observers  in  almost 
every  branch  of  physical  science  I  ever  had  the 
pleasure  to  discourse  with. 

"  That  malaria  is  the  cause  of  death,"  Dr.  Mac- 
cuUoch  justly  observes,  "  must  be  apparent  almost 
on  a  moment's  consideration."  That  yellow  fe- 
ver is  tlie  produce  of  malaria,  is  equally  obvious. 
That  malaria  is  principally  caused  by  the  disen- 
gagement of  gaseous  matter  from  vegetable  putre- 
faction, and  that  a  certain  elevation  of  temperature 
is  necessary  in  order  to  give  activity  to  this  aerial 
poison,  can  admit  of  no  doubt ;  but  if  the  malignity 
of  the  influence  of  malaria  be  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  elevated  temperature  of  the  district  in  which  it 
prevails,  it  is  also  evident  that  the  cities  of  New- 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  "Washington 
are  much  more  liable  to  this  pestilence  ;  for  at  no 
season  of  the  year  does  the  temperature  of  New- 
Orleans  reach  so  fatal  an  elevation  as  it  sometimes 
attains  in  those  cities  in  the  month  of  July.  Add 
to  this,  that  in  consequence  of  the  sanitary  regula- 
tions enforced  by  the  city  authorities  of  New-Or- 
leans, vegetable  putrefaction  is  much  less  profuse 
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now  than  it  used  to  be.  Yellow  fever,  by  present- 
ing itself  in  a  well-known  form,  is  much  less  dan- 
gerous than  remittent  or  intermittent  fevers,  which, 
by  being  so  frequently  mistaken  by  regular  practi- 
tioners for  typhus,  has  confused  the  whole  history 
of  endemic  as  well  as  of  epidemic  fevers,  producing 
a  train  of  incalculable  evils  in  the  business  of  cure 
and  prevention.  As  this  is  a  question  which  in- 
volves so  many  interests,  it  is  entitled  to  the  most 
mature  consideration,  particularly  from  those  who 
are  induced  to  emigrate  from  their  native  soil. 

On  leaving  the  St.  I^ouis  Exchange,  we  enter  at 
once  into  the  heart  of  that  district  in  the  first  muni- 
cipality, which  for  stillness,  and  something  of  a  fu- 
neral-like calm  which  pervades  the  very  atmosphere, 
presents  such  a  striking  contrast  to  the  more  bust- 
ling quarters  of  the  city.  The  most  remarkable 
buildings  here  are  the  ancient  Cathedral,  somewhat 
the  worse  for  age,  built  in  the  old  quiet  style  of 
French  architecture ;  and  the  famous  Calaboose^  the 
terror  of  all  evil-doers  in  the  three  municipalities, 
and  the  object  of  especial  antipathy  to  ill-behaved 
negroes  in  particular.  There  is,  besides,  the  Town 
Hall,  and  the  Courts  of  Law,  with  their  venerable 
stone  walls,  harmonizing,  not  inelegantly,  with  the 
rest ;  but  even  these,  although  situated  in  France, 
stand  not  within  the  immediate  pale  of  that  quarter 
where  I  want  the  reader  to  accompany  me. 

Here  we  are  in  the  Rue  Bourbon  !  Heavens, 
what  associations  !  I  actually  feel  a  tinkling  sen- 
sation in  that  part  of  my  head  where  the  brain  ought 
to  be  snugly  ensconced,  as  if  I,  too,  were  possessed 
of  some  organ  inspiring  me  with  a  firm  faith  in  the 
''divine  right"  of  kings  and  Csesars  !  Oh,  Louis 
Eg-alite !  Louis  Egalite  I  you  have  made  a  sad 
mess  of  these  things  legitimate  !  But  no  matter  ! 
you  have  helped  yourself  handsomely,  and  therein 
lies  the  essence  of  your  wisdom  !    I  can  hardly  con- 
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ceive  a  countenance  of  more  blank  dismay,  if  the 
good  Lafayette,  while  wandering  in  the  Elysian 
Fields,  Avere  to  be  informed  that  his  revolutionary 
pet — that  your  republican  majesty  carried  out  his 
great  principles  by  travelling  from  Paris  to  Ver- 
sailles with  a  dazzling  escort  of  Lancers,  and  a  reti- 
nue of  servants  far  more  imposing  than  anything 
ever  attempted  by  your  unfortunate  predecessor  ! 
When  I  recall  to  my  bewildered  memory  this  per- 
plexing circumstance,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  recol- 
lect, with  labour,  the  crowning  incident  of  some 
grotesque  dream ;  or  that,  in  some  pastime  of  the 
season,  you  have  drawn,  for  the  amusement  of  the 
nation,  a  temporary  character,  ludicrously  appro- 
priate only  from  the  total  want  of  connexion  and 
fitness  between  the  festive  part  and  the  individual 
by  whom  it  is  sustained  ! 

A  propos  of  pastimes  of  the  season  !  Would  it 
be  believed  that,  in  this  era  of  utilitarianism  and 
drab-coloured  coals,  the  only  shops  I  could  see  in 
this  retired  part  of  the  city  were  mostly  repositories 
for  masquerade-dresses  and  fancy-ball  costumes  ? 
Yes ;  every  shop-window  made  a  brilliant  show  of 
this  kind,  conveying  the  idea  of  a  perpetual  holyday 
of  enjoyment — an  eternal  Carnival !  Not  a  fool's 
paradise  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but  a  regular  ev- 
ery-day  jubilee,  at  which  people  squander  away 
their  time  on  happiness  instead  of  seriously  attend- 
ing to  their  respective  duties  of  getting  their  daily 
bread.  I  was  positively  shocked  at  the  sight  !  I 
am  as  susceptible  of  enjoyment  as  my  neigh- 
bours ;  but  no  one  must  hope  to  persuade  me  that 
enjoyment  is  the  business  of  life.  I  know  better. 
It  is  very  well  in  its  way,  and  may  not  be  without 
its  uses,  like  everything  else  ;  but  I  am  far  too  wide 
awake  to  fool  away  my  life  upon  it.  When  a  man 
comes  to  die,  how  must  he  feel  when  he  reflects 
that  he  lias  done  nothing  better  than  be  happy 
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through  a  whole  long  life  !     It  is  not  to  bo  thought 
of !     There  is  a  time  for  all  things  ! 

Some  would-be  philosopher  had  once  the  imper- 
tinence to  remark  in  my  hearing,  that  the  French, 
particularly  the  Parisians,  make  excellent  citizens, 
because  they  are  the  merriest  and  most  contented 
race  of  people  in  the  world  !  That  a  single  sunshi- 
ny /e/e-day  at  St.  Cloud,  with  the  booths,  the 
games,  and  the  water-works  ;  the  children  sporting 
about  everywhere  ;  the  young  men  and  maids  wan- 
dering in  pairs  among  the  trees  ;  the  middle-aged 
and  old  occupying  the  walks,  or  seated  in  groups 
on  chairs,  quietly  enjoying  the  happiness  that 
breathes,  looks,  and  speaks  in  everything  about 
them  ;  and,  above  all,  the  finish  of  the  whole  by  the 
music  and  dancing  at  night :  that  such  a  day  as  this 
imbodies  more  real  pleasure,  calls  forth  more  heart, 
cherishes  more  complacent  feelings  towards  our  fel- 
low-beings, tends  more  to  invigorate  and  fit  the 
mind  for  the  duties  of  daily  life — in  short,  fulfils  to 
more  eff"ect  the  end  for  which  we  live  in  this  beau- 
tiful world,  than  all  the  gloomy  gayety  that  such 
amusements  as  we  have  in  the  North  can  produce 
in  an  age.  But  this  is  all  fudge  !  We  have  much 
more  rational  notions  concerning  pleasure,  and  do 
not  want  to  be  taught  by  less  privileged  nations  how 
to  indulge  ourselves  in  the  tom-fooleries  of  society 
and  custom. 

An  old  superannuated  frog-eater,  whom  they  call 
Froissart,  had  also  the  audacity,  four  hundred  years 
ago,  to  notice,  that  on  some  great  public  occasion 
(I  believe  it  was  the  meeting  between  Henry  VIII, 
and  Francis  I.),  the  English  people  ^^  s^amiisoient 
iristement,  selon  V usage  de  leur  pays.^^  Now  this 
is  wholesale  slander  !  The  English  are  great  rea- 
soners,  and  so  are  we.  We  can  reason  ourselves 
almost  into  anything !  The  English  reason  them- 
selves into  their  very  gayety,  such  as  it  is,  and  so  do 
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we.  Gayety  is  with  us  an  affair  of  the  head,  not  an 
idle  chimera  of  the  heart.  We  are  gay  as  a  matter 
of  duty  or  of  choice,  not  because  of  any  necessity 
to  feel  so.  We  are  well  aware  that  we  live  in  a 
world  filled  with  beauty  ;  that  we  cannot  step  or 
look  abroad  for  a  moment,  unless  it  be  among 
scenes  which  Ave  ourselves  have  created  or  spoiled, 
without  meeting  everywhere  sights  .and  sounds 
of  happiness.  We  think  and  ponder  upon  this — 
for  thinking  is  our  forte  ;  and  there  needs  no  ghost 
from  the  other  world  to  tell  us  that  man  Avas  intend- 
ed to  be  happy.  FoUov,  ing  up  this  train  of  reason- 
ing, it  leads  us  to  the  conviction  that  Ave  ought  to  be 
happy,  and  the  determination  that  Ave  ivill  be  hap- 
py ;  and  then  avc  proceed  to  be  happy  accordingly  I 
But  all  this  is  done  Avith  an  air  of  becoming  gravi- 
ty and  a  Avise  face.  We  perform  our  gayety,  not  as 
a  matter  of  sickly  sentiment,  but  of  principle  :  as 
those  people  perform  their  religion  Avho  Avorship  the 
Supreme  Being  ,not  because  ihey  feel  that  there  is 
one,  but  because  they  conclude  that  there  must  be 
one. 

Vol.  I.— I 
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j  CHAPTER  V. 

A  few  Words  about  odd  People. — Their  different  Traits. — Ramifica- 
lions  of  Oddity. — Professional  Oddities. — Plain  Speaking. — Neg- 
lected Genius. — Pride  and  Modesty. — Practical  Jokes,  and  Im- 
propriety thereof — Another  Species  of  Oddity. — The  practical 
Jester. — Dinner  on  board  the  "  Russell  Glover." — A  boisterous 
Humorist. — Meaning  of  Good  Fellow. — Frequent  Misapplication 
of  the  Term. — Accident  on  the  Levee. — Its  Results  on  my  future 
Career. — A  Retrospect. — The  Press  of  New-Orleans. — The  Pica- 
yune.— A  Sketch  of  five  leading  Characters. — Mr.  Caldwell. — John 
Barton. — George  Barrett. — George  Holland. — Curious  Anecdote. 
-Mr.  Joe  Field.— Character  of  the  "  Straws."— Sum  Total. 

There  is  a  very  curious  species  of  insanity,  pe- 
culiar to  some  people,  which  is  known  by  the  mit- 
igating euphonism  of  Oddity.  Plenitude  of  liberty 
in  this  free  country  gives  to  the  individual  so  wide 
a  latitude  of  indulgence  in  personal  peculiarities,  as 
to  deprive  him  of  much  of  that  wholesome  self-con- 
trol which  is  forced  upon  the  natives  of  more  des- 
potic countries.  It  is  truly  astonishing  by  what 
minute  particulars  this  species  of  infirmity  may  be 
detected  in  persons  who  are  otherwise  tolerably  ra- 
tional. In  one  man  it  transpires  in  a  broad-brimmed 
hat  and  a  coachman's  upper  benjamin;  in  another 
it  lurks  in  an  obstinate  rejection  of  suspenders,  and 
an  hiatus  valde  deflendus  between  the  waistcoat  and 
the  nether  habiliment.  There  are  who  exhibit  it  in 
an  undue  perseverance  in  short  tights  and  white 
cotton  stockings  on  a  November  morning.  Oddity 
also  breaks  out  in*  certain  inveterate  habits  and  as- 
sociations of  ideas,  which  have  obtained  a  settled 
possession  of  the  mind,  and  irresistibly  direct  the 
will.  There  are  some  men  who  can  only  smoke 
their  pipe  in  comfort  at  a  certain  house,  in  a  certain 
chair,  at  a  certain  corner  of  the  fire,  or  use  tobacco 
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from  a  certain  tobacconist.  A  person  of  this  unhap- 
py frame  of  mind  will  send  a  mile  off  for  a  pound 
of  tea,  which  he  might  get  as  good  or  better  at  the 
next  door  ;  and  this  merely  because,  at  some  peri- 
od of  his  life,  it  had  suited  his  convenience  to  buy 
at  this  shop.  There  are  mighty  decent  people,  who 
never  sleep  out  of  their  own  bed  for  twenty  long 
years,  and  who  would  sooner  lose  a  legacy  than 
visit  a  dying  uncle,  if  by  so  doing  they  should  break 
through  the  custom.  There  are  others,  of  rare  and 
splendid  talent,  who  become  stark  mad  once  in 
every  twenty-four  hours,  if  the  dinner  be  not  punc- 
tually served  to  a  minute  at  the  one  uniform  ap- 
pointed hour,  and  whose  happiness  is  destroyed 
for  the  day  if  a  single  guest  arrives  before  or  after 
the  given  instant. 

A  very  common  symptom  of  this  infirmity  is  the 
dressing  better  or  worse  than  comports  with  a  man's 
station  and  fortune.  Dandyism,  indeed,  is  too  com- 
mon a  system  to  be  termed  oddity ;  and  when  it 
arises  from  an  abject  spirit  of  imitation,  it  does  not 
mount  to  the  dignity  of  madness,  and  should  be 
placed  to  the  account  merely  of  folly  ;  where,  how- 
ever, it  is  original,  and  is  directed  exclusively  to  the 
one  object  of  notoriety,  it  springs  from  a  maniacal 
vanity,  half  the  world  away  from  sound  reason. 
The  reverse  of  this  hallucination,  the  dressing  like 
a  beggar-man,  with  a  banker's  book  that  might  stiff- 
en Croesus,  has  less  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
and  the  patient  is  at  once  set  down  as  an  avaricious 
hunks,  who  will  not  afford  himself  a  respectable 
coat.  This  judgment  is  for  the  most  part  as  wide 
from  the  mark  as  the  world's  guesses  at  the  human 
heart  ordinarily  are.  The  tailor's  bill  has  nothing  to 
do  in  the  matter.  The  man  dresses  like  a  black- 
guard simply  because  it  pleases  his  fancy,  his  indo- 
lence, or  his  indifference  so  to  do  ;  or  because  he 
derives  pleasure  from  setting  folks  staring  at  the  pe- 
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culiarity,  and  for  the  distinction  he  imagines  to  have 
thus  created  for  himself. 

Oddity  is  not  always  an  inherent  malady;  but 
may  be  induced  by  some  shock  given  to  the  feel- 
ings   or   the   affections,    which    stronger   intellects 
would  have  withstood.     Such  is  the  origin  of  the 
oddity  of  human  haters,  who    are    never  at   ease 
when  there  is  a  petticoat  in  the  room,  because  it 
reminds  them  of  some  early  disappointment.     So, 
likewise,  there  are  relation  haters,  who  banish  their 
whole  kin  from  their  house,  because  they  were  once 
cheated  by  a  first  cousin,  or  because  they  have  de- 
tected or  suspected  an  attack  upon  their  last  will 
and  testament  by  some  toady  nephew ;  and  what 
proves  the  insanity  of  such  fancies,  is  the  fact  of 
such  an  individual  at  last  leaving  his  property  to 
those  very  relations  he  has  thus  sedulously  shunned. 
There  are  some  people  who  cannot  endure  an  at- 
torney, and  whom  it  is  impossible  to  get  to  sign 
their  name,  even  to  the  lease  of  a  house  :  and  there 
are  some  who  would  rather  die  than  take  a  dose  of 
physic.     A  very  frequent  trait  of  oddity  is  a  rest- 
less impatience  when  any  one  interferes  with  the 
management  of  the  fire  ;   or  a  no  less  manifest  un- 
easiness if  a  guest  should  venture  to  open  and  read 
the  newspaper,  when  it  comes  from  the  post,  even 
though  the  gentleman  himself  should  not  be  in  the 
house  to  take  the  benefit  of  precedence.     I  have 
known  some  persons,  sane  in  all  the  ordinary  rela- 
tions of  life,  who  insist  on  keeping  a  particular  room, 
or  "  glory-hole,"  for  their  own  use,  into  which  they 
will  suffer  no  one  to  intrude  ;  and  they  would  fall 
into  a  paroxysm  of  absolute  fury  if  the  housemaid, 
in  the  spirit  of  her  calling,  should  presume  to  dust 
and  arrange  it. 

Oddity  is  not  peculiar  to  any  class  of  society  ;  but 
churchmen,  whether  it  be  from  the  seclusion  of  their 
college  life,  or  from  their  habitual  indulgence  in 
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dictation  among  their  parishioners,    contribute   to 
the  list  of  odd  fellows  in  rather  a  greater  propor- 
tion than  that  of  their  relative  numbers  in  society. 
At  the  head  of  clerical  oddities  every  one  will  at 
once  place  the  celebrated  Dean  Swift,  whose  va- 
garies fill  the  pages  of  many  a  collection  of  anec- 
dotes.    His  insisting  upon  paying  Pope  and  Gay 
for  the  supper  which  they  w^ould  not  allow  him  to 
order,  on  some  evening  when  they  dropped  in  upon 
him  unexpectedly,  would  alone  entitle  him  to  the 
distinction,  if  his  humorous  sense  of  the  absurdity 
of  a  Protestant  Church  without  Protestant  parish- 
ioners   had    not    broke    forth    in    the    well-knoAvn 
"  Dearly-beloved  Roger,"  and  established  his  claim 
on  still  higher  ground.     The  melancholy  termina- 
tion of  Swift's  career,  as  an  "  idiot  and  a  show," 
may  be  regarded  merely  as  the  full  development 
of    the    malady   which    governed    his    early   life. 
Though  no  clergyman,  the  leviathan  of  this  class 
was  Dr.  Johnson  :  his  oddities  were  not  altogether 
the  most  amusing,  but  he  had  the  luck  to  pass  them 
off  on  his  own  generation  for  excellences,  and  he 
throve  accordingly.     Authors  everywhere  have,  in- 
deed, for  a  long  while,  bore  the  bell  for  eccentrici- 
ty ;   but  whether  it  be  that  they  have  been  laughed 
out  of  their  oddities,  or  that  all  the  world  having 
taken  to  writing  has  rendered  authorship  no  dis- 
tinction, green  spectacles  and  a  shabby  black  suit 
are  no  longer  characteristic  of  the  trade. 

Oddity  is  also  an  every-day  sin  of  professional 
life.  Half  the  surgeons  and  physicians  of  large 
cities  dabble  in  it,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  a  de- 
cent self-respect,  well  knowing  that  a  plain,  sensi- 
ble, this-world-looking  man,  who  trusts  merely  to 
talent  and  learning  for  the  good-will  of  the  public, 
has  no  chance  of  a  patient,  except  it  be  either  in 
forma  pauperis^  or  a  particular  friend,  who,  like 
*'  Daddy  Hawthorn,"  takes  physic  ''  to  oblige  them." 

12 
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If  the  lawyers  are  less  given  to  oddity  than  their 
medical  compeers,  it  is  because  their  clients  are  not 
to  be  done  in  the  same  way.  The  tests  of  legal 
merit  are  too  tangible  and  positive  to  admit  of  a 
man's  getting  on  at  the  bar  by  monkey-tricks,  and 
therefore  monkey-tricks  are  not  resorted  to.  But, 
though  oddity  be  not  strictly  legal,  I  would  not  ad- 
vise a  rising  young  barrister  to  brush  his  coat  too 
sedulously,  or  to  be  too  critical  in  tlie  tie  of  his  cra- 
vat. A  certain  neglect  of  dress  and  affectation  of 
slovenliness  have  very  considerable  charms  in  the 
eyes  of  attorneys. 

Among  the  many  varieties  of  odd  characters,  I 
know  none  more  intolerable  than  those  who  seek 
distinction  by  what  they  call  speaking  their  mind, 
and  have  taken  to  themselves  the  privilege  of  say- 
ing "  whatever    comes    uppermost."     They  tread 
upon  the  corns  of  tlieir  neighbour's  fine  feelings 
with  a  very  careless  indifference  ;  they  call  up  the 
blush  of  shame,  or  the  red  spot  of  indignation,  by 
studied  malapropos  allusions  ;  and  they  probe  the 
half-skinned  wounds  of  allHction  with  a  detestable 
sang-froid^  in  the  hope  of  being  stared  at,  and  the 
conviction  of  being  excused  on  the  plea  of  candour. 
The  world,  however,  should  know  that  these  gen- 
try are  not  mad  :  they  are  only  bad  ;  and  they  rich- 
ly deserve  the  horsewhip  for  their  i)ains.     I  have 
known  a  very  fair  sample  of  this  class,  who,  among 
other  interesting  peculiarities,  had  the  absurd  pre- 
sumption to  consider  himself  a  "  neglected  genius  ;" 
and  on  that  score  arrogated  to  himself  the  privilege 
of  vilifying   everybody  within  the  pale  of  his  ac- 
quaintance.     Indeed,  I  never  heard  this  unhappy 
man  breathe  the  name  of  any  individual  who  was  at 
all  distinguished  for  his  talents,  unless  Avith  a  view 
of  lessening  him  in  the  estimation  of  those   that 
heard  him.     On  one  occasion  he  entered  my  room, 
and  taking  up  a  volume  of  Stephens's  truly  admira- 
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ble  work  on  Central  America,  which  was  lying  on 
my  table,  began  commenting  upon  it  in  his  usual 
vein  of  vulgar  detraction  ;   confessing,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  had  not  even  read  the  book  !     I  ven- 
tured to  remonstrate  with  him  on  the  subject,  advi- 
sing him,  for  his  own  peace  of  mind,  to  control 
these  cynical  asperities,  which  were  fast  converting 
him    from  a    man  of  considerable    abilities  into  a 
mere   mewling,  puling,  whining,  pining,  finnikin, 
worthless  object.     "  Sir,"  said  he,  with  Johnsonian 
abruptness,  and  reddening  up  like  a  turkey-cock  full 
of  wrath,  *'  I  have  a  right  to  express  my  sentiments, 
and  I  don't  care  who  hears  me  !"    And  yet  this  man, 
as  I  observed  before,  possesses  talents  and  capa- 
cities which,  if  properly  directed,  might  have  rais- 
ed  him  far    above    want.      He   once    produced   a 
work,  which  won  universal  admiration  in  both  hem- 
ispheres, and  is  even  now  extremely  popular.     The 
world  is  too  fond  of  admiring,  to  let  any  person 
or  thing  worthy  of  admiration  pass  by  neglected. 
Accordingly,  every  avenue  of  success  was  opened 
to  him,  but  his  supine  indolence  prevented  him  from 
making  use  of  the  advantages  offered.     No  :  he  sat 
down  by  the  roadside,  satisfied  that  he  had  done 
enough   to   astound  mankind   for    ages   to   come ! 
And   when  he  found   that  a   host   of  others  were 
fighting  their  way  to  fame,  and  outwalking  him  en- 
tirely, he  began  to  rub  his  eyes,  and  grumble  at  the 
world  for  not  appreciating  abilities  which  he  was 
too  lazy  to  use  for  the  world's  gratification — like  a 
man  standing  in  the  shade,  and  complaining  that  the 
sun  does  not  shine  upon  him  !     At  present  this  in- 
dividual passes  his  time  between  fretting  and  fu- 
ming about  his  genius,  and  snapping  at  every  fin- 
ger near  him  like  a  persecuted  puppy-dog :  he  has 
long  struggled  to  persuade  himself  that  he  is  actu- 
ally engaged  in  writing  a  history:    his  ostensible 
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occupation,  however,  consists  in  making  converts 
of  every  underling  in  behalf  of  his  neglected  ge- 
nius, which  he  nurses  up  with  a  fidgety  care,  as  an 
old  woman  at  an  apple-stand  cuddles  her  farthing 
candle. 

Neglected  genius  !  Pshaw  !  how  ridiculous  for 
any  one,  who,  being  neglected,  thinks  himself  a 
genius  !  It  is  very  true,  that  many  of  the  actors, 
and  writers,  and  singers,  and  painters,  and  artists 
of  every  description,  who  are  now  revelling  in  suc- 
cess and  the  world's  applause,  are  inferior  in  natu- 
ral ability  to  many  others  who  are  unheeded  or 
unknown  ;  but  if  the  unheeded  and  the  unknown 
would  only  give  themselves  as  much  trouble  as  the 
heeded  and  the  well  known,  they  would  not  have 
much  cause  to  complain  of  neglect.  However 
crotchety  and  capricious  some  individuals  may  be, 
preferring  that  which  is  stark  naught  to  that  which 
is  truly  good,  the  ^vorld  is  not  so  silly,  but  always 
makes  it  a  rule  in  the  end  to  like  best  that  which  is 
best :  but,  then,  if  you  would  not  have  the  world 
neglect  you,  you  must  not  neglect  the  world.  If 
you  wish  to  have  the  world's  applause,  you  must 
seek  for  it,  write  for  it,  paint  for  it,  act  for  it,  and 
dance  for  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  be  willing 
to  try  anything  and  everything  rather  than  grum- 
bling ;  for  the  world  does  not  care  a  fig  for  your 
grumblings  unless  they  be  made  entertaining. 

There  is  another  species  of  oddity,  which  has  its 
origin  in  an  insane  development  of  pride  !  Those 
afflicted  with  it  are  chiefly  noticeable  for  a  morbid 
shyness  and  mauvaise  honte^  which  plunges  them 
into  a  thousand  eccentricities.  The  patient  is  alto- 
gether occupied  with  himself  and  his  own  conse- 
quence. He  thinks  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world 
must  be  on  him,  and  he  fears  that  his  slightest  in- 
advertence will  not  escape  notice.     If  he  is  afraid 
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to  measure  himself  with  his  equals,  it  is  not  so  much 
that  he  thinks  he  will  prove  below  the  standard,  but 
because  he  is  desirous  of  passing  for  a  giant,  and 
has  an  instinctive  knowledge  that  omne  ignotu7}i pro 
magnifico  est.  A  really  modest  man  is  at  his  ease 
in  all  societies  ;  for  the  last  thing  that  enters  his 
mind  is,  that  the  world  will  take  the  trouble  of  no- 
ticing him,  or  Avill  care  three  straws  what  he  thinks 
or  what  he  does  :  but  your  shy  people  are  so  vastly 
conceited  I 

Of  all  pretenders  to  oddity,  those  who  indulge 
in  practical  jokes  are  the  most  detestable.  Essen- 
tially commonplace  and  vulgar,  if  they  are  gay, 
they  are  mischievous;  and  if  dull,  they  are  down- 
right stupid.  Priding  themselves  upon  their  eccen- 
tricity, they  become  the  pest  and  torment  of  society, 
frequently  causing  serious  quarrels  and  grievous 
misunderstandings.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
gentlemen  loafers,  who,  mistaking  brandy  and  wa- 
ter for  fun,  and  tobacco-smoke  for  good  company, 
generally  possess  as  much  manners  as  may  be  found 
in  an  unhanged  pirate.  Their  favourite  pastime  is 
to  exercise  their  strength  at  the  expense  of  their 
neighbour's  weaknesses,  such  as  torturing  a  finger 
out  of  joint  by  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand  ;  giving 
their  acquaintances  a  startling  warning  of  their  ap- 
proach by  a  good  thumping  slap  on  the  back,  and 
occasionally  knocking  down  their  best  friends  in 
pure  demonstration  of  their  partiality  and  regard. 
What  adds  to  the  sinful  atrocity  of  these  fellows' 
odd  ways  is,  that,  although  they  are  constantly  per- 
petrating some  outrage  or  other,  they  are  never 
known  to  express  the  least  repentance  for  the  evil 
done.  They  are  brutes  in  the  most  rational  sense 
of  the  term  ;  for  even  a  dog  will  wag  his  tail  in  to- 
ken of  contrition,  should  he,  in  very  playfulness, 
have  run  his  teeth  into  any  sensitive  part  of  your 
person.     In  short,  if  anything  could  justify  the  car- 
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rying  of  concealed  weapons,  it  would  be  to  repel 
the  advances  of  such  rough  customers  as  these  : 
they  are  extremely  dangerous  to  the  state,  and 
should  be  shunned  by  all  those  who  value  an  un- 
broken shin  and  equanimity  of  temper  ;  for  there  is 
no  safety  either  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  in  their 
company.  The  excellent  French  proverb,  ^^  Jeu 
de  main  est  jeii  de  vilain,^^  cannot  be  too  studious- 
ly kept  in  mind. 

It  is  to  the  vile  pranks  of  a  creature  of  this  stamp 
that  the  reader  is  indebted  for  this  interesting  hom- 
ily on  the  peculiarities  of  odd  people — no  disre- 
spect meant  to  the  society  of  "  Odd  Fellows,"  a 
highly  respectable  body  of  men,  conspicuous  for  no 
other  kind  of  oddity  except  that  most  unfashionable 
one  of  doing  good  to  their  fellow-men,  and,  there- 
fore, not  particularly  worthy  of  any  detailed  disqui- 
sition. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  in  New-Orleans,  and  al- 
most on  the  eve  of  my  first  appearance  before  a 
Southern  public,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  meet  with 
an  accident,  which  had  very  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
my  future  prospects,  as  it  certainly  did  for  some  time 
incapacitate  me  for  those  exertions  on  which  histri- 
onic success  chiefly  depends.  A  dinner-party  had 
been  given  on  board  the  Russell  Glover  in  honour 
of  some  event  which  I  have  forgotten,  and,  as  a 
stranger  to  the  city,  I  Avas  courteously  invited  to  the 
feast.  The  company  that  assembled  in  the  ship's 
cabin  on  the  occasion  was  composed  of  as  choice 
and  intelligent  a  set  of  gentlemen,  with  one  excep- 
tion, as  ever  I  could  wish  to  cross  legs  with  under 
a  mahogany  table.  Everything  passed  off  smoothly 
and  pleasantly.  New  acquaintances  soon  mellowed 
into  something  of  a  less  formal  character,  and  the 
bon-mot  and  entertaining  anecdote  went  round  in 
quick  succession,  warming  every  heart  with  friendly 
and  generous  emotions.     Although  hilarity  main- 
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tained  full  sovereignty  of  the  scene,  as  in  duty 
bound,  yet  there  was  no  tendency  to  excess,  no  dis- 
position to  "  outsport  discretion,"  except  on  the 
part  of  one  individual,  who,  from  the  time  the  cloth 
had  been  removed,  began  to  exhibit  sundry  symp- 
toms of  boisterous  humour,  which  eventually  mar- 
red the  whole  harmony  of  the  meeting.  He  was 
generally  reputed  quite  an  oddity  in  his  way,  and, 
withal,  a  ''  very  good  felloiu  /" 

This  word  "good,"  by-the-by,  is  a  great,  large, 
big,  bouncing  adjective,  but  marvellously  elastic 
withal,  and  fitting  itself  to  many  substantives  of  va- 
rious and  eveu  of  opposite  qualities.  Grammarians, 
who  are  the  only  people  in  the  world  that  know 
nothing  of  grammar,  say  that  the  use  of  words  is 
to  express  our  ideas  ;  whereas  all  the  world  knows 
that  the  real  use  of  words  is  to  conceal  our  ideas. 
In  like  manner,  these  silly  grammarians  say  that 
the  adjective  is  used  to  express,  or  to  show,  the 
quality  of  the  substantive  ;  whereas,  in  truth,  the 
substantive  is  used  to  express  the  quality  of  the  ad- 
jective ;  for  what,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word  ''  good"  as  it  stands  by  it- 
self ?  But  clap  a  substantive  to  it,  and  you  have 
a  solution  at  once  :  thus,  for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  good  fellow,  the  word  "  fellow"  shows  you  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ''good."  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  a  good  fellow  and  a  clever  fel- 
low. A  clever  fellow  is  far  from  being  a  good  fel- 
low ;  he  is  rather  a  good-for-nothing  fellow.  A 
clever  fellow  is  always  bustling  about,  like  a  parch- 
ed pea  on  a  shovel ;  but  a  good  fellow  is  as  quiet 
as  a  mouse,  and  as  easy  as  an  old  shoe.  A  clever 
fellow  has  all  his  eyes  about  him,  but  a  good  fel- 
low never  has  his  eyes  above  three  quarters  open. 
He  takes  the  world  as  he  finds  it,  and  thinks  it,  on 
the  whole,  a  pretty  sort  of  thing,  and  never  medi- 
tates pulling  it  to  pieces  to  make  it  go  better,  as 
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babies  do  with  watches.  A  clever  fellow  will  be 
sure  to  contradict  you,  whatever  you  say :  a  good 
fellow  will  be  sure  to  agree  with  you,  whatever 
you  say.  A  good  fellow  is  a  kind  of  tame  bear — 
clumsy,  but  tractable  :  you  may  lead  him  anywhere, 
and  persuade  him  to  anything.  He  will  tell  you 
good  stories  if  you  like  to  listen  to  him  ;  and  if  you 
do  not,  he  will  listen  to  your  bad  ones.  He  will 
laugh  at  your  jokes  and  pity  your  griefs.  He  Avill 
eat  at  any  table,  and  drink  at  any  tavern.  He  will 
chirp  over  his  glass,  and  praise  the  nastiest  wine 
that  ever  was  bottled.  He  will  never  be  the  first 
to  break  up  a  party,  but  will  sit  beyond  midnight, 
kindly  oblivious  of  his  wife  and  children.  A  good 
fellow  is  quite  in  his  glory,  and  at  the  very  function 
of  his  goodness,  when  he  is  half  drunk  or  half 
asleep.  If  you  have  wit,  you  may  make  him  your 
butt ;  and  if  you  have  not,  you  may  play  off  youi 
stupidity  upon  him,  and  he  will  take  it  for  wit.  He 
must  care  for  nobody,  but  be  at  everybody's  ser- 
vice. He  bears  no  resentments,  and  is  obliging  to 
all  the  world  except  his  own  family,  of  whose  ex- 
istence he  seems  hardly  aAvare.  His  mind,  lil^e 
his  body,  seems  to  have  acquired  a  habit  of  sitting 
quietly  down  and  confining  itself  to  a  place.  He 
is  a  man  who  looks  as  though  he  had  forgotten  yes- 
terday, and  had  no  thought  for  to-morrow.  He  is 
a  complete  nose  of  wax,  to  be  twisted  or  squeezed 
into  any  shape.  He  has  no  mental  or  moral  char- 
acteristics whatever.  He  is  not  a  good  man  nor  a 
bad  man,  but  he  is  a  good  fellow  :  he  has  neither 
"wit  nor  wisdom,  but  he  is  a  good  fellow :  he  has 
done  nothing  that  any  one  can  recollect ;  he  has 
filled  no  heart  with  gratitude,  and  no  tongue  with 
his  praises,  but  he  is  a  good  fellow.  If  he  fall  into 
trouble  (which  he  is  pretty  sure  to  do,  for  he  takes 
no  pains  to  keep  out  of  it),  his  friends  pity  him,  it 
is  true,  but  they  have  a  very  queer  way  of  pitying 
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him :  they  laugh  at  him  with  tears  in  their  eyes. 
They  will  not  give  him  sixpence,  but  they  will  say 
he  is  a  "  good  fellow." 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  individualize  the 
''  good  fellow,"  to  show  the  absurdity  of  applying 
the  epithet  to  any  other  animals  except  those  that 
are  distinguished  by  the  characteristics  mentioned 
above.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  a 
man  of  quarrelsome  habits  styled  a  "  good  fellow  at 
bottom."  A  good  fellow  has  no  business  to  be  pug- 
nacious :  his  qualities  should  be  all  of  a  strictly 
negative  kind  ;  he  should  be  as  pliable  as  a  piece 
of  india-rubber,  and  as  passive  as  a  broiled  oyster. 
I  would  just  as  soon  think  of  applying  the  term 
good  fellow  to  a  hyena,  while  it  was  in  the  act  of 
tearing  me  to  pieces,  as  to  the  person  who,  by  his 
coarse  humour  and  savage  jests,  disturbed  the  con- 
viviaHty  of  our  feast.  He  was  a  strange  compound 
of  ferocity  and  good-nature  :  his  playfulness  had 
all  the  roughness  of  a  tiger's  embrace,  and  his  jokes 
fell  upon  the  ear  like  a  weight  of  molten  lead.  At 
last,  having  succeeded  in  breaking  up  our  quiet  little 
party  by  his  violence  and  uproar,  we  reluctantly  took 
leave  of  our  hospitable  host,  and  prepared  to  go 
home.  Our  way  lay  along  the  Levee,  one  of  th6 
most  dangerous  streets  in  New-Orleans  on  a  dark 
night,  being  full  of  holes  and  cavities,  and  every 
species  of  obstruction  that  can  endanger  the  safety 
of  passengers.  We  had  made  some  faint  endeav- 
our to  avoid  the  company  of  our  lively  friend,  whose 
facetiousness  was  gradually  assuming  a  painfully  se- 
rious aspect,  but  it  was  all  in  vain  :  there  he  was,  in 
the  full  plenitude  of  his  vivacity,  and  as  mischievous 
as  a  young  bull  in  a  china-shop.  His  hand  was 
upon  everybody,  and,  as  he  was  a  perfect  man- 
mountain  in  appearance,  the  encounter  very  fre- 
quently resulted  in  the  sufferer  being  felled  to  the 
ground.     Holding,  as  I  do,  all  sorts  of  practical 
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jokes  ill  utter  abhorrence,  I  was  careful  to  step  out 
of  the  way  whenever  I  heard  the  thunder  of  his 
voice  rolHng  in  my  immediate  vicinity.  The  night 
was  dark  and  dismal,  and  in  one  of  my  attempts  to 
avoid  coming  in  contact  with  this  boisterous  "  good 
fellow,"  I  tumbled  headlong  into  a  ditch,  striking 
the  shin-bone  of  my  left  leg  against  some  sharp  sub- 
stance, besides  receiving  sundry  other  bruises,  which 
brought  a  whole  galaxy  of  little  stars  before  my  vis- 
ion, although  not  one  of  those  luminaries  was  at 
that  moment  to  be  seen,  in  consequence  of  the  vast 
expanse  of  murky  clouds  that  shrouded  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  heavens. 

There  being  no  vehicle  of  conveyance  in  that 
quarter  of  the  city  where  this  untoward  accident 
occurred,  I  was  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  ma- 
king my  way  home  on  foot,  although  the  exertion 
was  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  pain,  and  caused 
so  much  inflammation  in  the  wounded  leg  as  to  give 
me  at  first  the  most  serious  apprehensions  lest  am- 
putation should  become  necessary.  The  most  ex- 
traordinary part  of  this  affair  is,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  lacerated  and  fractured  state  of  the  limb, 
the  trousers  were  entirely  free  from  rent  or  cut  of 
any  sort. 

Tedious  and  protracted  were  my  sufferings  :  most 
of  the  bruises  I  had  received  healed  in  a  very  few 
days  except  that  on  the  leg,  which  baffled  for  a 
great  length  of  time  all  that  the  best  surgical  opera- 
tors in  New-Orleans  could  do  to  allay  the  irritation. 
This  not  only  became  a  source  of  misery  and  priva- 
tion to  me,  as  regards  the  social  enjoyments  of  life, 
but  it  caused  many  drawbacks  in  my  professional 
career,  and  led  to  a  series  of  mortifications  and  dis- 
appointments which  greatly  imbittered  my  exist- 
ence. 

And  now  the  reader  has  no  doubt  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  cause  of  all  this  mischief — the 
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"  good  fellow  at  bottom" — was  in  an  agony  of  dis- 
tress, and  sought  to  atone  by  his  subsequent  atten- 
tion and  kindness  for  the  injuries'  I  had  sustained. 
No  such  thing :  the  bully  gave  a  good  hearty  laugh 
when  the  accident  happened,  wondering  what  on 
earth  made  people  so  fond  of  the  gutter,  and  I  have 
never  seen  him  since.  He  never  expressed  the 
slightest  concern  about  the  matter ;  never  was 
known  to  make  the  least  inquiry  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er the  victim  of  his  brutal  pranks  was  dead  or  alive  : 
he  was  an  oddity  of  the  worst  kind,  and  anything 
but  a  '^  good  felloiv.^^  Since  that  event,  whenever 
I  see  a  practical  jester  of  this  description  practising 
upon  his  good-natured  friends,  I  always  feel  a  tick- 
ling sensation  at  my  fingers'  ends  which  it  is  ini- 
possible  to  define. 

Having  dismissed  this  disagreeable  personage,  we 
will,  with  the  reader's  permission,  return  on  board 
the  ship  Russell  Glover,  and  take  another  peep 
at  the  social  board  around  which  so  many  of  the 
choice  spirits  of  the  town  were  assembled.  Several 
of  the  gentlemen  present  were  editors,  and  a  more 
honourable,  high-toned,  and  independent  body  of 
men  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet  anywhere.  Among 
them  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  "  Picayune," 
a  name  which  calls  forth  from  the  depths  of  memo- 
ry so  many  droll  images  and  delightful  associations, 
that,  albeit  the  individual  alluded  to  was  not  one  of 
the  reputed  writers  for  that  exquisite  miscellany  of 
fun,  wit,  and  good-humour,  I  felt  considerably  ela- 
ted by  his  presence  :  but  of  this,  and  the  Southern, 
press  generally,  more  anon,  when  I  shall  have  cause 
to  speak  more  largely  on  the  subject. 

Five  of  the  guests  were  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  St.  Charles  Theatre,  forming  in  themselves 
one  of  the  strongest  representations  of  each  depart- 
ment of  the  drama  I  have  seen  for  many  a  day. 
There  was,  to  begin  with,  the  great  Boz  himself — 
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the  Napoleon  of  theatrical  managers — the  architect 
of  a  thousand  fortunes — the  master-spirit  of  every 
great  enterprise — the  prime  mover  of  every  scheme 
that  has  tended  to  aggrandize  and  embeUish  the 
city  of  New-Orleans  for  the  last  twenty  years — 
James  H.  Caldwell :  a  man  who  has  filled  more 
situations  of  honour  and  trust  than  would  serve  to 
immortalize  any  three  common  men,  and  nn  actor 
of  astonishing  versatility  of  powers — combining,  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner,  the  Ionic  grace  and  el- 
egance of  Charles  Kemble,  and  the  ilorid  Corin- 
thian of  Young — equally  fitted  to  personate  the  hero 
of  an  ancient  epic  or  of  a  modern  7'onian,  but  more 
especially  at  home  when  representing  a  preux 
chevalier  of  the  old  school,  delighting,  as  he  does, 
in  contrasting  every  possible  symbol  of  those  times 
%vith  the  mixture  of  ruffianism  and  peiit-maitreship 
«o  aptly  characterizing  those  which  have  taken  their 
place. 

Next  in  command  there  was  my  excellent  friend 
|hid  venerable  crony,  the  intense  and  far-thoughted 
Barton  :  a  gentleman,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that 
much-abused  term,  eminently  skilled  in  metaphys- 
ics, and  the  chastest  conceiver  of  Shakspearean  beau- 
ties that  ever  trod  the  stage  :  a  man  who  seems  to 
have  adopted  the  histrionic  profession  merely  be- 
cause it  afforded  him  occasion  of  cultivating  and 
pampering  those  high  imaginations  in  which  his 
spirit  seems  to  float  as  in  a  dream ;  because  it  ena- 
bled him  to  ''  live,  move,  and  have  his  being"  in  an 
ideal  world  of  impossible  grandeur  and  beauty — 
impossible,  because  past ;  for  that  which  has  been 
can  never  be  again,  because  it  has  been.  It  is  done 
and  over.  Even  a  deluge  could  not  restore  the 
days  of  Priam  and  Achilles,  or  Plato  and  Pericles, 
or  Csesar  and  Brutus,  or  even  those  of  Amadis,  Pal- 
merin,  and  Orlando.  Nothing  can  do  it  but  "  strong 
imagination."     The  imagination  of  John  Barton, 
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I  have  no  doubt,  does  this  for  himself  whenever  he 
is  performing  a  character  belonging  to  either  of 
these  ages  ;  and  its  outward  and  visible  results,  aid- 
ed by  the  omnipotent  one  of  Shakspeare,  do  it  in  a 
degree  even  for  the  spectator  who  is  at  all  qualified 
to  appreciate  the  personations  of  this  elegant  actor. 

Then  there  was  the  universal  favourite  George 
Barrett,  commonly  called  "  gentleman  George," 
from  his  extreme  suavity  of  manners  and  polished 
exterior  ;  one  of  the  most  universal  actors  on  the 
American  stage  :  the  one,  at  least,  v/ho  can  perform 
the  greatest  number  of  characters  in  the  best  man- 
ner, and  always  excelling  in  those  which  require  the 
rarest  natural  gifts  and  the  most  peculiar  attributes 
and  acquirements  !  although,  from  his  extraordinary 
height,  he  seldom  permits  himself  to  assume  those 
light  and  airy  parts  which  are  so  suited  to  his  mer- 
curial character.  Shall  I  ever  forget  his  Bassanio 
on  the  evening  I  played  Shylock  ?  To  increase  my 
nervousness,  he  had  mounted  a  stupendous  Venetian 
cap  of  a  monstrous  size,  which  made  him  look  like 
the  famous  giant  Hurlothrombo,  so  that,  when  I  had 
occasion  to  get  close  to  him,  I  felt  an  indescribable 
sensation  of  horror,  lest  the  whole  fabric  should  tum- 
ble down  and  crush  me  ;  it  was  like  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cathedral  of  Strasburg  and  looking  up 
at  its  terrific  spire,  which  has  always  the  appearance 
as  if  on  the  point  of  taking  leave  from  the  main  ed- 
ifice, and  precipitating  itself  on  the  piazza  below.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  Mr.  Barrett  was  origi- 
nally educated  for  the  Church  :  this  must  certainly 
be  a  mistake — he  w^as,  no  doubt,  intended  ^for  the 
steeple  I 

George  Holland,  the  eccentric,  was  also  there. 
To  sit  for  half  an  hour  at  table  in  company  with 
this  genuine  son  of  Momus,  when  he  is  ''  i'  the  vein," 
constitutes  an  era  in  any  one's  existence.  His  hu- 
mour is  extremely  inimical  to  digestion:  it  is  of 
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that  peculiar  knock-me-down  kind  which  makes 
you  laugh  "  till  your  face  is  like  a  wet  cloak  ill  laid 
up."  There  are  many  actors  whose  brilliant  suc- 
cess has  been  owing  entirely  to  their  pliancy  of 
mien  and  flexibility  of  countenance  ;  but  George 
Holland's  physiognomy  is  a  perfect  miracle  of  lu- 
dicrous combinations  ;  a  concentrated  essence  of  all 
that  is  bizarre  and  extravagant ;  a  thing  to  be  seen 
once  and  never  to  be  forgotten.  There  is  a  profile 
likeness  of  this  extraordinary  lump  of  comicalities 
hanging  over  the  mantelpiece  in  Mr.  Caldwell's 
dining-room,  which  is  quite  a  jewel  of  art.  It  was 
taken  by  the  late  lamented  Finn,  the  accomplished 
comedian,  while  Holland  sat  next  to  him  nibbling 
at  his  dinner,  diagonally  from  the  fireside.  Hol- 
land wa^  so  exasperated  at  the  fidelity  of  the  sketch, 
that  he  swore  he  would  never  enter  Caldwell's 
house  again  if  he  attempted  to  exhibit  it :  a  resolu- 
tion, I  believe,  to  which  he  has  faithfully  adhered; 
for,  although  I  have  frequently  partaken  of  the  Avor- 
thy  manager's  hospitality,  I  never  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  his  respected  treasurer  there. 

The  day  has  passed  when  you  might  have  known 
an  actor  in  the  street  by  the  whimsical  peculiarity 
of  his  appearance.  In  the  general  uniformity  and 
equality  of  the  present  time,  these  personal  distinc- 
tions have  lately  disappeared  from  society,  and  an 
rctor  now  endeavours  to  be  as  much  like  nature 
off  the  stage  as  he  does  to  be  unlike  it  in  his  part. 
Bjut,  although  the  ''^  ultra  vires  habitus  Jiitor,-^  the 
"  aliquid  plus  qiiam  satis  est,^^  the  pea-green  coat, 
the  jjash  watch-chain,  the  bolster  neckloth,  and  the 
huge  half  boots,  with  ridiculous  tassels  hanging  half 
way  down,  'Mike  one  that  gathers  samphire,"  are 
fco  longer  to  be  seen,  yet  there  are  still  some  distin- 
guishing traits  left  us,  not  to  be  mistaken  by  the  most 
inapprehensive  observer.  George  Holland's  nose, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  occupies  a  prominent  posi- 
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tion  among  these  few  valuable  characteristics  !  It 
is  a  feature  full  of  expression  and  animation,  and  so 
wholly  unlike  the  common  run  of  nasal  protuberan- 
ces, that  I  could  have  sworn  to  its  identity  in  the 
midst  of  thousands,  even  though  I  had  never  known 
the  individual  either  personally  or  by  proxy.*  Mr. 
Holland's  versatility  is  unbounded  ;  his  powers 
of  mimicry  are  unapproachable.  There  is  not  a 
living  object  in  creation  which  he  could  not  faith- 
fully imitate,  from  the  shrill  cricket  that  squeaks 
and  chirps  in  the  fireplace  at  night,  and  so  through 
all  the  intricate  gradations  of  organic  sounds.  With 
regard  to  this  wonderful  faculty,  several  amusing 
stories  are  related,  among  which  I  select  the  fol- 
lowing : 

On  one  occasion  he  was  going  up  the  river  to 
perform  a  star  engagement ;  the  boat  was  crowded, 
and  the  weather  being  somewhat  sultry,  the  passen- 
gers lay  stretched  in  all  directions,  evidently  suffer- 
ing either  from  lassitude  or  ennui.  The  comedian 
beheld  this  picture  of  inertness  with  disgust,  and  dis- 
appeared below.  Just  as  the  shades  of  evening 
were  beginning  to  descend,  a  disturbance  was  heard 
on  deck,  proceeding  from  a  female  steerage  pas- 
senger, who  filled  the  air  with  the  most  heart-rend- 
ing cries  of  distress,  occasionally  interspersing  these 
lugubrious  sounds  with  bitter  imprecations  on  some- 
body's head,  meaning  thereby  her  most  dear  lord  and 
master.  She  said  she  had  only  been  married  a  few 
months  to  a  brute  of  an  Irishman,  who  did  nothing 
but  beat  her  from  morning  till  night,  and  that  her 
body  was  all  covered  with  sores  and  bruises — elo- 

*  It  often  reminded  me  of  a  Greek  epigram,  which,  by  altering  the 
name,  could  safely  be  applied  to  our  modern  friend ; 

*'  Simo  can  never  blow  his  nose, 
He  cannot  get  his  fingers  near  it ; 
Sneezing,  no  sign  of  grace  he  shows, 
The  sound  is  too  far  off  to  hear  it." 
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qiient  witnesses  of  his  unkind  treatment.  There 
Avas,  of  course,  agreat  deal  of  sympathy  expressed  ; 
for  people  are  always  ready  to  sympathize  with  im- 
aginary cases  of  distress  :  this  only  made  her  pitch 
her  lamentations  in  a  louder  key  ;  and  when,  at  last, 
she  was  persuaded  to  go  below,  with  a  promise  that 
she  should  not  be  molested  again,  she  screamed  and 
sobbed  so  hysterically  that  the  sympathizers  began 
to  entertain  serious  apprehensions  for  her  safety. 

Shortly  after,  the  husband,  a  fellow  with  a  regu- 
lar Tipperary  brogue,  somewhat  out  at  the  elbows, 
and  flourishing  as  stout  a  shillelah  as  ever  broke 
pates  at  Donnybrook  Fair,  came  staggering  up  the 
gangway,  notifying  his  intentions,  both  by  words 
and  gestures,  to  execute  upon  his  better  half,  should 
that  unfortunate  lady  be  anywhere  to  be  found. 
Remonstrances  only  added  fael  to  his  wTath,  and 
gentle  demonstrations  drove  him  almost  wild.  At 
last,  the  alarm  having  spread  far  and  wide  that  there 
were  crazy  and  dangerous  persons  on  board,  several 
gentlemen  held  conference  together,  and  agreed  to 
petition  the  captain  either  to  abate  the  nuisance  by 
the  exercise  of  his  authority,  or  to  put  the  trouble- 
some individuals  ashore.  No  sooner  was  the  infu- 
riated Irishman  made  acquainted  with  the  purport  of 
these  consultations,  than  he  scampered  about  like  a 
madman,  threatening  destruction  to  all  around  ;  and 
when,  at  last,  they  were  going  to  drive  him  by  main 
force  from  the  gentlemen's  cabin,  where  he  had  in- 
truded himself,  he  made  a  sudden  spring — ^jumped 
overboard — sank,  and  was  heard  no  more. 

The  excitement  on  board  was  terrible  ;  ''  poor 
fellow"  here,  and  "  poor  fellow"  there  !  "  What  a 
shocking  end!"  "To  be  launched  into  eternity 
so  suddenly,  and  in  such  a  state  !"  "  What  was 
to  be  done!"  "What  would  the  poor  woman  do 
for  a  living  ?"  And  forthwith  it  was  agreed  that  a 
subscription  should  be  raised  among  the  cabin  pas- 
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sengers  to  enable  the  bereaved  widow  to  return  to 
her  friends  ! 

While  these  philanthropic  intentions  were  about 
to  be  carried  into  effect,  the  cries  of  the  desperate 
Amazon  were  heard  from  below,  presaging  a  storm 
of  no  short  duration.  They  approached  nearer  and 
nearer  ;  and  at  last  the  frantic  woman  herself  was 
fairly  visible  on  the  forward  deck,  her  hair  horribly 
dishevelled,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth  as  if  in  the 
last  agonies  of  hydrophobia :  "  Where  is  my  Tom- 
my ?"  she  ejaculated ;  "  where  are  the  wretches 
that  have  killed  my  Tommy  ?"  and  with  this  she 
rushed  aft,  where  the  passengers  had  assembled 
in  anxious  expectation  of  some  other  catastrophe, 
and  whom  she  drove  before  her  in  great  disorder, 
scratching  those  who  attempted  to  lay  hands  on  her, 
and  vociferating  her  threats  of  vengeance  at  every 
step.  At  length  the  captain,  being  a  man  of  great 
muscular  powers,  seized  her  from  behind,  and  hold- 
ing her  fast  between  his  brawny  arms,  gave  orders 
to  the  pilot  to  steer  right  for  the  shore.  On  hear- 
ing this  the  woman  became  perfectly  calm  and 
passive.  She  whispered  something  in  the  captain's 
ear,  which  made  him  start  about  three  yards  from 
her  in  astonishment  ;  and,  thus  released,  she  quietly 
walked  away,  and  was  heard  of  no  more  dirring 
the  passage.  I  need  not  tell  the  reader  that  man 
and  wife  were  one  and  the  same  individual,  and  that 
the  eccentric  George  Holland  was  the  successful 
personator  of  those  troublesome  characters.  How 
he  contrived  to  get  on  board  again  unseen  after 
jumping  into  the  river,  or  whether  the  hoax,  ex- 
cellent as  it  was,  was  ever  explained  to  the  pas- 
sengers, is  more  than  I  can  say  I 

Though  last,  not  least,  in  this  goodly  company, 
we  had  the  clever  inditer  of  Hudibrastic  verses  and 
talented  young  actor,  Joe  Field,  alias  "  Straws," 
alias  "Personne,"  alias  a  hundred  other  things  equal- 
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ly  saucy,  humorous,  and  piquant.  This  was  the 
first  time  I  had  the  gratification  of  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  this  witty  writer,  whose  contributions 
to  the  J^ew-Orleans  "  Picayune^''  have  made  his 
name  so  favourably  known  throughout  the  country. 
It  gave  me  more  than  ordinary  pleasure  to  shake 
hands  with  one  who,  by  combining  the  elegant  pur- 
suits of  literature  with  strict  attention  to  the  duties 
of  his  more  immediate  calling,  is  an  honour  to  the 
profession,  and  may  be  the  means,  by  the  force  of 
good  example,  of  beguiling  others  into  the  same 
flowery  paths. 

The  peculiar  humour  of  Mr.  Field's  "  Straws" 
may  not  suit  every  taste,  far  less  excite  those  hearty 
efi'usions  of  mirth  and  hilarity  in  some,  which  it  pro- 
vokes in  so  many.  There  are  sour  and  saturnine 
persons  in  this  curious  world,  who  would  as  will- 
ingly be  broiled  as  laugh  ;  and  there  are  others, 
swayed  by  baser  passions,  to  whom  the  innocuous 
jest,  the  lively  tone  of  amusing  badinage,  and  the 
unpretending  play  of  literary  and  social  wit,  are 
utter  abominations.  The  vicious  and  the  rancor- 
ous cannot  enjoy  harmless  jokes :  their  depraved 
appetites  must  be  fed  with  grosser  viands,  and  mis- 
chief or  slander  are  their  recreations— to  hurt  or 
injure  their  pastime.  To  such  dispositions,  there- 
fore, I  would  not  recommend  "  Straws  :"  I  would 
rather  advise  the  use  of  hemlock  and  deadly  night- 
shade. But  to  those  who  delight  in  seeing  talent 
in  dishabille,  and  relaxing  itself  as  carelessly  as  if 
there  w^ere  neither  envy,  nor  malice,  nor  rancour 
on  earth,  I  would  say,  look  occasionally  into  these 
''  Straws,"  where,  if  they  should  happen  to  find  a 
fine  morsel  of  sentiment  deliciously  mixed  up  with 
broad  humour  and  jocularity,  they  will  also  see 
how  Mr.  Field,  to  whose  talents  nothing  seems  to 
come  amiss,  can  work  both  veins  with  equal  dex- 
terity and  skill. 
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Here  was  a  phalanx  of  talent  sufficient,  one 
would  suppose,  to  support  the  character  of  the  best 
theatre  in  the  civilized  world  !  gentlemen  of  taste 
and  education,  highly  judicious  and  effective  in 
their  public  sphere  !  not  living  isolated,  as  is  too 
frequently  the  case  in  other  cities,  from  the  general 
mass  of  society,  but  occupying  a  place  in  the  high- 
est circles  of  refined  life  ;  received  everywhere  witn 
kmdness  and  respect,  and  universally  cherished  as 
the  most  useful  of  labourers  in  the  great  vineyard  of 
moral  improvement  and  mental  amelioration.  How 
the  St.  Charles  Theatre  prospered  under  these  au- 
spices will  be  shown  in  proper  time  and  place. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Relative  Position  of  Actor  and  Critic— General  Character  of  The- 
atrical Critics.— Horrible  Sensations  of  a  First  Appearance. — Con- 
duct of  Actors  towards  a  Debulanl. — Consent  to  Appear  in  Othello, 
notwithstanding  my  Lameness. — Personal  Sacrifices  extremely 
Injudicious. — Thanklessness  of  Managers. — Favourable  Recep- 
tion.— Character  of  the  Audience. — General  Reservation  of  Praise 
in  the  South. — Curious  Mode  of  bestowing  Applause  at  a  Thea- 
tre.— Effects  upon  the  Actor's  Mind. — The  London  System  Re- 
viewed.— Critical  Remarks  on  my  Performance. — Beauties  of  Crit- 
icism.— The  Colloquial  School  of  Acting.— The  Natural  versus 
the  Artificial. — Mr.  Forrest. — His  Improved  Style  of  Acting. — 
Critical  Disquisitions  on  the  Character  of  Othello  and  Desdemona. 

I  HAVE  often  wished  that  those  sagacious  critics 
who  deliberately  inflict  their  crudities  upon  the 
public  after  witnessing  a  few  stray  scenes  of  a  play, 
or  sit  down  to  indite  harsh  verdicts  against  a  clebii- 
tant  without  having  waited  long  enough  to  see  him 
mellow  into  the  part  he  is  attempting  to  personate, 
could  once  feel  the  horrors  of  an  actor's  first  ap- 
pearance before  a  strange  audience :  the  dread  of 
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being  scalped,  scarified,  sldnned  alive,  and  made  a 
subject  of  reckless  ridicule  by  those  who  judge  of 
everything  by  its  faults :  who  either  do  not  know 
that  there  must  be  chaff  in  every  field  of  corn,  or 
else  consider  the  corn  as  an  illegitimate  admixture  : 
who  seek  to  strait-waistcoat  sensation  of  every  kind : 
who  never  know  what  will  produce  excitement,  be- 
cause there  is  none  in  their  own  breast :  who  have 
not  a  single  pulse  of  that  energy  "  without  which 
judgment  is  cold  and  knowledge  is  inert." 

"  The  awful  consciousness,"  observes  the  great 
Mrs.  Siddons,  in  referring  to  her  first  appearance 
before  a  London  audience,  "  that  one  is  the  sole 
object  of  attention  to  that  immense  space,  lined,  as 
it  were,  with  human  intellect  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  all  around,  may  perhaps  be  imagined,  bat  can 
never  be  described."  If  a  creature  so  highly  gifted 
as  Mrs.  Siddons  experienced  so  much  uneasiness 
on  the  occasion  of  her  "  fiery  ordeal,"  what  must 
be  the  secret  feelings  of  those  who,  without  prac- 
tice or  experience,  make  their  first  essays  in  that 
arena  where  so  many  have  failed,  and  so  very  few 
succeed  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  can  safely  say,  that 
the  recollection  of  that  night  when  I  made  my  first 
bow  in  public,  in  the  character  of  ''Zanga,"  still 
raises  a  shudder  in  my  breast,  and  often  steals  upon 
me  like  dizziness  upon  the  brain. 

From  my  earliest  boyhood  I  had  been  familiar 
with  scenes  of  excitement : 

''  Freed  at  that  age  when  reason's  shield  is  lost, 
To  fight  my  way  through  passion's  countless  host," 

the  whole  tenour  of  my  past  life  had  been,  as  it 
were,  an  ever-shifting  panorama  of  strange  events. 
Sent  to  encounter  the  dangers  and  sufferings  of  the 
tented  field  and  the  broad  ocean  when  scarcely 
fourteen,  I  had  become  so  inured  to  every  grada- 
tion of  horror,  that  I  thought  it  impossible  for  any- 
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thing  to  appal  or  astonish  me  in  this  world.  I  had 
witnessed  many  death-throes,  and  had  often  heard 
the  regret  of  the  expiring  soldier  at  quitting  life, 
never  more  to  behold  a  mother,  a  sister,  a  brother, 
or  a  betrothed.  I  had  seen  many  bodies  stiffen, 
many  lives  flicker  and  expire,  while  the  cannon-ball 
ploughed  the  ground  near  me  as  a  warning  of  the 
fate  which  probably  awaited  me  ;  but  never  before 
had  I  experienced  such  nervous  agitation  ;  never 
before  had  I  felt  those  emotions  of  terror,  when 
every  minute  lingers  out  a  whole  existence  of  suf- 
fering, as  I  did  on  the  memorable  night  of  my  first 
appearance  at  Drury  Lane.  Abstraction,  so  essen- 
tial in  the  art  of  acting,  I  sought  for  in  vain.  The 
force  of  fancy  and  reflection,  by  which  an  actor's 
mind  should  be  wrought  up  in  preparing  to  play  a 
great  character,  would  not  come  to  my  aid.  There 
I  stood,  waiting  behind  the  scenes  for  the  curtain  to 
go  up  like  a  criminal  about  to  be  led  to  execution. 
A  film  floated  over  my  vision  ;  my  knees  trembled 
like  those  of  a  man  bitten  by  a  tarantula  ;  I  felt  that 
sickness  of  heart  that  we  experience  in  our  first  se- 
rious scrape :  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  felt  ridic- 
ulous. 

The  greatest  source  of  anxiety  to  a  novice  is  the 
dread  of  those  tricks  of  malice,  which  have  hitherto 
been  kept  a  close  masonic  secret  among  the  elect 
in  the  profession,  never  admitted  in  words  even 
among  themselves.  When,  for  instance,  an  actor, 
whose  damnation  is  particularly  desired,  is  about  to 
make  his  most  effective  point,  he  is  manoeuvred  up 
the  back  stage  either  by  the  previous  actions  of  the 
others,  or  else  by  the  private  by-play  stepping  back 
of  the  one  he  is  immediately  associated  with  in  the 
scene  ;  so  that,  at  the  climax,  his  voice  is  lost  among 
the  side-wings  and  lofty  flies,  and  the  next  speaker 
instantly  taking  up  his  part,  before  the  applause  can 
ever  have  a  chance  of  beginning,  the  said  climax, 

Vol.  I.— L 
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upon  which,  perhaps,  so  much  study  had  been  be- 
stowed and  so  many  hopes  built,  passes  off  as  no- 
thing ;  and  in  this  manner  he  is  foiled  and  disheart- 
ened two  or  three  times,  which  are  generally  quite 
sufficient.     An  actor  once  invidiously  tried  this  trick 
upon  Edmund  Kean,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
the  physical  weakness  which  would  have  rendered 
his  intended  point  less  than  ineffective  ;  but,  clever- 
ly as  the  gradual  retreat  was  covered  with  by-play, 
the  old  stager  saw  through  it  in  a  moment,  and  with 
all  the  spirit  and  decision  of  genius,  turned  it  into 
advantage.     Instead  of  the  passion  bursting  forth 
on   the    spot   to  which  he   had   been   unavoidably 
drawn,  he  rushed  upon  the  manoeuvrer,  dragged 
him  down  the  stage  to  the  very  lamps,  and  then 
made  his  point.     The  house  was  electrified  ;  the 
gentlemen  of  the  press  thought  it  a  preconcerted 
thing.     But  a  debutant  would  not  have  been  aware 
of  the  well-acted  design  ;    or  if  he  had,  would  not 
have  dared  to  meet  it  in  the  same  way.     The  ill- 
natured  custom,  also,  of  not  looking  at  a  debutant, 
and  thus   superseding    or  preventing  his  by-play, 
marring  him  in  his  best  points,  or  cutting  him  out 
of  them  by  hastily  taking  up  their  own  right  or 
wrong  cue — for  it  may  be  done  both  ways  ;  putting 
him  out,  and  throwing  him  off  his  guard  by  uncon- 
certed  crossings,  wrong  entrances  or  exits,  and  ac- 
tions  not  previously  used  at   rehearsals ;  and  not 
countenancing  him  when  acting  to  them,  or  else  out- 
facing him  in  an  arrogant  or  contemptuous  man- 
ner, are  also  among  the  choice  instances  of  histri- 
onic charity  and  brotherly  love.  ^ 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  notwithstanding  the 
many  ordeals  of  the  same  nature  I  had  undergone 
since  the  period  of  my  first  appearance  in  London, 
I  felt  as  much  embarrassed  and  distressed  on  the 
occasion  of  my  first  debut  before  a  New-Orleans 
audience,  as  if  I  had  never  fretted  my  brief  hour  on 
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the  stage  before.  Indeed,  so  great  was  my  nervous 
agitation,  that  when  I  attended  the  first  rehearsal  of 
Othello,  I  feared  to  utter  a  sound  above  an  audible 
whisper.  I  had  observed,  since  my  arrival  in  the 
Crescent  city,  that  the  press  generally,  although 
disposed  to  show  every  degree  of  kindness  and 
courtesy  to  a  stranger,  were  also  accustomed  to 
maintain  a  lofty  tone  of  independence  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  drama  and  the  theatre.  This,  al- 
though a  great  blessing  in  itself  to  the  true  interests 
of  an  actor,  was  not  in  the  least  calculated  to  in- 
spire me  with  confidence  on  this  occasion,  fearful 
as  I  was  lest  my  lameness  should  be  perceptible, 
and  prove  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  success. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  the  plenitude  of  my  inexpe- 
rience, I  had  suffered  my  friendly  regard  for  the 
management  of  the  St.  Charles,  which  professed  be- 
ing in  great  distress  on  account  of  my  inability  to 
appear  as  soon  as  they  had  anticipated,  to  induce 
me,  much  against  my  judgment  and  the  advice  of 
my  physician,  who  predicated  the  most  serious 
consequences  from  such  a  step,  to  give  a  reluctant 
consent  to  being  announced  to  play  while  ulcera- 
tion was  forming  in  my  leg,  which  could  not  but 
impair  my  efforts,  and  jeopardize  my  future  pros- 
pects. I  mention  this  fact  as  a  warning  to  all  pro- 
fessional men,  never  to  sacrifice  their  interests  for 
the  sake  of  any  manager,  however  friendly  their  pri- 
vate relations  may  be.  It  is  one  of  the  curses  of  the 
theatrical  profession,  that  selfishness  must  sooner  or 
later  supplant  every  kindly  feeling  in  the  breast  of. 
an  actor  who  is  ambitious  of  fame  and  anxious  to 
make  headway.  Professional  sacrifices  are  seldom 
reciprocated.  It  is  my  honest  conviction,  that  the 
actor  who  makes  a  voluntary  surrender  of  his  just 
rights  in  the  vain  hope  of  gaining  the  good-will  of 
his  contemporaries,  only  exposes  himself  to  derision 
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and  contempt.  Towards  Mr.  Caldwell  I  have  al- 
ways entertained  the  most  friendly  feelings ;  but  I  am 
at  liberty  to  mention  the  fact,  and  a  highly  instruct- 
ive one  it  is,  that  the  day  on  which  my  benefit  was 
fixed  having  turned  out  one  of  the  stormiest  and 
most  tempestuous  in  the  calendar,  my  request  that 
it  might  be  postponed  was  peremptorily  refused.  It 
is  far  from  my  intention  to  blame  the  management 
for  this  want  of  liberality  :  precedents,  I  am  well 
aware,  are  dangerous  things  to  establish  ;  but,  since 
private  considerations  are  not  suffered  to  prevail  in 
the  one  case,  it  is  but  right  that  they  should  be  dis- 
regarded in  the  other. 

At  last  the  day  which  was  to  decide  my  fate  in  the 
South  arrived  :  I  appeared  in  Othello.  The  play 
was  very  well  cast,  the  audience  numerous  and  se- 
lect. My  reception  was  very  flattering  throughout : 
by  degrees,  enthusiasm  cheered  me  into  a  partial 
forgetfulness  of  the  excruciating  pains  I  had  felt  at 
the  onset,  and  everything  went  off  smoothly  till  the 
last  scene,  when  my  physical  sufferings  became  so 
intense  that  my  mind  was  completely  bewildered. 
No  actor,  I  am  sure,  ever  went  on  the  stage  under 
such  overwhelming  disadvantages,  or  had  to  contend 
with  such  terrific  odds.  I  owe  it  to  the  urbanity 
and  good  sense  of  Mr.  Barton,  the  acting  mana- 
ger, to  say,  that  during  this  painful  trial  he  afford- 
ed me  every  encouragement  and  relief  that  his  in- 
genuity could  suggest.  He  frequently  went  round 
to  the  front  of  the  house  during  the  performance, 
and,  whenever  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  make  a 
point  which  told  forcibly  on  the  audience,  he  would 
immediately  come  to  my  room  and  congratulate  me 
upon  it.  These  manifestations  of  friendly  feeling 
had  no  doubt  the  effect  of  stringing  my  nerves,  and 
supporting  me  under  the  weight  of  bodily  suffering 
which  was  pressing  so  heavily  upon  me.  Oh  !  if 
theatrical  managers  only  knew  what  salutary  influ- 
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ence  these  delicate  traits  of  character  have  on  the 
mind  of  a  sensitive  actor !  how  a  kind  word,  time- 
ly spoken,  will  often  call  forth  energies  from  the 
deepest  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  which,  until 
then,  had  probably  lain  dormant  !  how  an  appro- 
ving look,  when  approbation  has  been  deserved, 
will  fire  a  man  with  enthusiasm,  whereas  indiffer- 
ence and  coldness  of  manners  would  have  frozen 
his  very  soul !  But,  alas!  the  generality  of  man- 
agers act  and  look  as  if  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
actor  would  afford  them  especial  gratification.  If 
such  be  not  the  case,  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  been 
very  unfortunate  in  my  experience. 

I  had  frequently  been  told  that  Southerners  were 
very  sparing  of  their  applause  at  theatres  :  an  asser- 
tion which  startled  me  not  a  little,  as  it  seemed  to 
indicate  a  disposition  completely  at  variance  with 
that  warm-heartedness  and  generosity  of  feeling  for 
which  the  natives  of  Louisiana  and  Alabama  in  par- 
ticular are  so  pre-eminently  distinguished.  The 
first  night  of  my  appearance  at  the  St.  Charles,  how- 
ever, and  all  my  subsequent  observations,  have  con- 
vinced me  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the 
remark.  But  this  peculiarity,  in  my  opinion,  does 
not  originate  from  coldness  or  want  of  appreciation, 
as  many  would  imply,  but  from  the  fact  that  canes 
being  in  general  use,  they  are  everywhere  substitu- 
ted for  hands.  Instead  of  that  cheering  reception 
which  is  everywhere  given  to  an  actor  or  an  actress 
of  acknowledged  standing  on  their  first  entrance, 
you  hear  a  dismal  noise — a  mingling  of  curious 
sounds,  resembling  that  of  battering-rams  against  the 
gates  of  a  besieged  city,  and  in  a  few  seconds  all  is 
as  still  as  the  grave.  Even  the  greatest  favourites 
of  native  growth  that  ever  trod  the  stage — Forrest 
in  tragedy,  for  instance,  and  Hackett  in  comedy — 
fare  no  better.  Spontaneous  bursts  of  applause 
are  seldom  heard :  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  elo- 
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cution  either  to  electrify  or  to  enrapture  beyond  this 
mark. 

Now  to  see  and  to  hear  an  actor  who,  by  the 
force  of  passion,  imagination,  and  judgment,  is  en- 
abled to  draw  a  faithful  picture  of  the  human  heart, 
turn  that  picture  into  a  living  human  being,  and 
place  it  before  an  audience  in  all  the  breathing  re- 
ality of  flesh  and  blood,  and  not  yield  him  that 
meed  of  approbation  which  is  so  indispensable  to 
an  actor,  in  order  to  carry  him  through  some  violent 
exertion,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  degree  of  unciv- 
ilized insensibility  which  certainly  does  not  belong 
to  the  people  of  the  South.  Disheartening,  howev- 
er, as  this  mode  of  bestowing  applause  is  to  the  ac- 
tor, I  do  not  think  it  quite  so  injurious  in  its  tenden- 
cies as  the  system  so  frequently  pursued  in  London, 
when  it  is  intended  to  afford  encouragement  to  a 
new  candidate  for  public  favour,  on  which  occasion 
the  friends  of  the  debutant  take  advantage  of  that 
praiseworthy  warmth  of  feeling,  which  is  a  distin- 
guishing trait  of  the  Bull  tribe,  to  turn  every  round 
of  applause  into  four.  This  places  the  novice  in  a 
false  position  ;  leads  him  to  doubt  that  practice 
alone  (whatever  may  be  the  groundwork  of  genius 
or  talent)  can  make  perfect,  and  sends  him  home 
to  bed  with  dreams  of  fame  which,  in  ninety-nine  ca- 
ses out  of  a  hundred,  are  never  realized.  In  point 
of  feeling,  no  one  has  more  right  to  complain  of 
this  stupid  system  than  the  honest  critic.  Anxious 
to  do  justice  and  to  hold  out  encouragement,  he  is 
driven,  against  his  will,  to  appear  cold  and  ill-na- 
tured, because  truth  will  not  permit  him  lo  keep 
pace  with  all  the  shouting  noodles  whose  valuable 
support  is  at  an  end  as  soon  as  they  cease  to  get 
free  admissions. 

I  was  naturally  anxious  to  see  what  the  papers 
would  say,  and,  as  usual,  the  opinions  were  as 
plenty  as  blackberries,  but  by  no  means  so  like  one 
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another.  Many  of  the  criticisms  were  very  elabo- 
rate, but,  withal,  calm  and  dispassionate ;  and,  what 
is  seldom  the  case  with  the  generality  of  theatrical 
critics,  the  writers  gave  a  reason  for  everything 
they  said,  whether  in  praise  or  condemnation.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  had  just  cause  to  be  gratified  with  the 
result.  Hitherto  I  had  been  accustomed  to  hear 
every  degree  of  praise  accorded  to  me,  from  the 
most  limited  to  the  almost  imperceptible  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  have  every  degree  of  fault  found, 
from  the  slightest  elevation  of  the  nostrils,  down  to 
the  absolute  and  sturdy  denial  of  all  merit,  and  this 
but  too  frequently  without  the  slightest  attempt  at 
analysis.  Strange  that  a  man  should  appear  both 
wise  and  foolish,  learned  and  ignorant,  a  genius 
and  a  dunce  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  that 
without  the  least  semblance  of  contradiction.  But 
talent,  after  all,  is  very  much  like  sour-krout ;  where 
it  tickles  the  palate  of  one  man  with  sensual  grati- 
fication, it  will  nauseate  another  with  loathing  and 
disfijust. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  an  actor  has  not  the  force 
of  a  dead  one,  nor  the  dignity  of  another,  nor  the 
grace  of  a  third,  nor  several  other  incomparable 
qualities  of  several  others  ;  but  the  critic  should  al- 
ways endeavour  to  show  that  he  understands  the 
subject  of  which  he  treats,  and  that  his  opinions  are 
founded  on  that  knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
of  art  which  alone  can  entitle  an  opinion  to  respect. 
Among  the  canting  fooleries  of  modern  criticism, 
there  is  none  so  ridiculous  as  that  of  finding  fault 
with  this  or  that  subject  of  remark,  whatever  it  may 
be,  on  the  ground  of  its  not  possessing  qualities 
which  are,  according  to  all  human  experience,  ab- 
solutely incompatible  with  those  which  it  does  pos- 
sess. If  it  were  worth  while  to  speculate  about  a 
subject  on  which  no  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at,  I 
think  this  would  furnish  an  admirable  occasion. 
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Certainly  a  very  interesting,  if  not  a  very  instruct- 
ive treatise  might  be  written,  to  shoiv  what  all  our 
men  of  genius  miglU  have  been,  if  they  had  not  been 
ivhat  they  ivere  !  But  would  it  not  have  required 
the  genius  of  them  all  united  to  have  written  such  a 
treatise  ? 

To  denounce  me,  as  some  sagacious  critics  have 
done,  for  not  adopting  a  style  of  acting  totally  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  I  have  studied,  and  which 
alone  is  suited  to  my  taste  and  temperament,  is 
about  as  solid  a  piece  of  absurdity  as  finding  fault 
with  a  man  who  had  devoted  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  his  existence  to  the  studv  of  medicine,  for 
not  practising  law.  When  I  adopted  the  colloquial, 
or  what  is  more  generally  understood  as  the  fa- 
miliar school  of  acting,  in  preference  to  that  popular 
style  which  appeals  to  the  grosser  passions  of  the 
"  groundlings,"  I  did  so  on  the  understandmg  that, 
as  the  world  advanced  in  civilization,  all  that  which 
is  artificial  and  constrained  would  be  supplanted 
by  that  which  is  natural  and  true.  It  is  the  same  in 
acting  as  it  is  in  painting.  An  understanding  and  a 
relish  of  the  excellences  of  refined  art  are  attained 
only  by  cultivation  of  taste  and  improvement  of 
mind  in  whatever  relates  to  it.  Men  in  an  unculti- 
vated state  are  most  delighted  with  gaudy  and  glit- 
tering ornament,  with  bright  colours,  and  strong  or 
fierce  display  of  passion  ;  while  those  who  are  im- 
proved by  civilization  prefer  the  combination  of 
simplicity  with  beauty,  refined  and  delicate  unions 
of  colours,  a  polished,  ornamental  display  of  sense, 
and  deep  and  clear,  but  moderate  tokens  of  feel- 
ing. The  day  is  not  far  distant,  I  trust,  when  he 
alone  will  be  considered  a  good  actor  who  does  not 
act  at  all ;  when  the  earnestness  and  downright 
sincerity  of  the  natural  man  shall  be  accounted 
preferable  to  the  bombastic  in  action  and  startling 
in  declamation.  Mr.  Forrest's  powerful  delineations 
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of  character  have  frequently  afforded  me  a  great 
deal  of  instruction  ;  but  it  is  not  detracting  one  jot 
from  the  splendid  reputation  he  has  so  deservedly- 
succeeded  in  establishing,  to  say,  that  he  has  never 
appeared  to  greater  advantage  than  since  his  visit  to 
Europe,  where  he  learned  to  chasten  and  subdue 
the  intensity  of  his  feelings ;  to  be  earnest  without 
ferocity,  and  impressive  without  rant. 

I  have  frequently  been  amused  in  this  country  in 
reading  remarks  condemnatory  of  my  style  of  act- 
ing, as  not  possessing  enough  stage  trickery  and 
Cambyses's  vein  in  it ;  whereas  I  have  made  it  the 
study  of  my  life  to  avoid  both,  as  the  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  of  theatrical  representation.  Boston, 
where  there  is  more  intelligence  and  literary  re- 
finemeiU  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  Union,  was 
the  firh  to  stretch  forth  the  hand  of  encouragement 
to  me,  and  to  applaud  the  innovation.  In  New- 
Orleans  and  Mobile,  two  of  the  most  essentially 
theatrical  cities  in  the  South,  the  critics  descanted 
largely  and  learnedly  on  this  new  style  of  acting, 
and  eventually  awarded  it  the  preference.  As  the 
character  of  Othello  conceived  and  delineated  by 
me  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  I 
adjoin  the  following  analytical  sketch,  being  a  de- 
tached portion  of  a  lecture  on  the  subject  I  have 
delivered  in  almost  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautifully  imagined  in 
order  to  give  effect  to  the  scenes  in  which  they  are 
placed,  than  the  characters  of  Othello  and  his  wife 
Desdemona.  The  Moor  is  a  being  formed  in  the 
very  prodigality  of  nature — he  has  everything  in 
excess — but  he  is  formed  by  nature  alone.  The 
positive  qualities  of  Othello  are  all  noble  ones.  He 
is  bold,  generous,  faithful,  and  confiding.  Custom 
and  society  have  not  laid  their  withering  hands 
upon  him,  so  that,  at  a  somewhat  advanced  stage 
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of  life,  he  has  retained  those  qualities  which  usually 
belong  exclusively  to  particular  periods  of  it.  He 
has  at  once  the  simplicity  of  childhood,  the  ardour 
of  youth,  and  the  wisdom  of  maturity. 

Until  the  opening  of  the  play,  glory  had  been 
the  idol  of  his  existence  ;  but  with  him,  ambition 
itself  was  a  virtue,  for  it  was  only  a  modification 
of  love.  His  fine  mind  must  have  something  on 
which  to  rest,  and  it  had  fixed  itself  at  first  on  the 
*'  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war." 
At  length,  however,  he  finds  a  being  to  whom  his 
own  can  approximate  a  thousand  times  more  close- 
ly :  they  see,  hear,  and  understand  each  other,  be- 
come linked  together  in  (when  they  are  kept  pure) 
the  strongest  of  all  human  ties — those  of  flesh  and 
blood ;  and  thenceforth  she  becomes  the  beacon  of 
all  his  hopes,  the  guiding  star  of  his  daily  life.  With 
Desdemona  he  lays  up  the  treasures  of  his  heart ; 
in  her  his  thoughts  dwell  as  in  a  sanctuary.  His 
former  love  of  glory  was  but  an  imagination.  Then 
glory  was  his  love  ;  noiu  love  is  his  only  glory. 
Then,  in  his  vain  and  restless  search  after  happi- 
ness, he  would  not  willingly  have  died,  even  in 
the  arms  of  victory:  an  indefinite  anticipation  of 
something  better  would  have  led  him  still  to  covet 
life  ;  but  now — now  that  he  has  found  and  felt  the 
very  certainty  and  fulness  of  bliss,  he  almost  wishes 
to  die  in  the  midst  of  it. 

"  If  it  were  now  to  die, 
'Twere  now  to  be  most  happy,"  etc. 

This  exclamation,  in  the  passionate,  yet  quiet, 
and  almost  weeping  excess  of  his  joy,  is  the  very 
sublimity  of  his  love  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  very  truth 
and  simplicity  of  it. 

There  is  but  one  set-off  against  the  beauties  of 
Othello's  character  :  he  possesses  an  ungoverned 
and  ungovernable  will.  But,  notwithstanding  its 
fatal  effects  in  the  sequel,  one  cannot  help  regard- 
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ing  this  defect  with  a  mixture  of  love  ;  for  it  is  evi- 
dently the  result  of  his  good  qualities,  or,  at  least, 
it  is  a  necessary  concomitant  of  them.  The  very 
circumstances  which  would  have  been  required  to 
regulate  that,  would  have  withered  and  destroyed 
them.  While  this  tremendous  power  lies  dormant, 
though  the  Moor  is  a  being  made  up  of  impulses, 
yet,  as  they  are  all  natural,  and  therefore  all  good 
ones,  the  stream  of  his  thoughts  and  actions  flow  on 
like  a  beautiful  river,  through  flowers  and  sunshine, 
to  the  sound  of  its  own  music.  But,  when  once  it 
meets  a  check,  all  becomes  changed  at  once  and  for- 
ever. The  will  awakes,  never  more  to  sleep  but 
in  death.  It  urges  forward  that,  till  now,  tranquil 
stream,  until  it  becomes,  at  last,  the  minister  of  de- 
struction to  itself  and  everything  around  it. 

This  leads  me  now  to  speak  of  Othello's  jeal- 
ousy. He  who  would  judge  surely  of  any  of  the 
nobler  productions  either  of  art  or  nature,  must  first 
prepare  himself  to  do  so  by  casting  off  the  trammels 
of  custom.  When  first  I  came  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  sublime  tragedy,  I  was  disposed  to  think 
of  Othello  as  of  a  savage  ;  jealous  by  his  very  na- 
ture ;  his  name  never  occurred  to  my  thoughts  un- 
connected with  that  passion.  I  imagined  him  a 
personification  of  it.  But  what  do  I  find  him  in 
reality  ?  Of  all  the  characters  that  history  or  fiction 
ever  portrayed,  Othello's  is  the  last  that  would  have 
an  aptitude  to  jealousy  :  I  almost  think  such  a  char- 
acter could  not  be  jealous.  If  his  wife  really  had 
deceived  him,  he  would  have  been  the  very  last  per- 
son in  all  the  world  to  find  it  out ;  and,  when  he 
did,  he  would  not  be  jealous. 

And,  in  fact,  Othello,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  jeal- 
ous for  one  instant  during  the  whole  play.  This 
would,  I  know,  sound  like  a  paradox  to  the  every- 
day admirers  of  Shakspeare,  but  I  shall  not,  on  that 
account,  doubt  its  truth.     The  history  of  Othello'^ 
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mind,  during  the  time  he  is  before  us,  maybe  given 
in  three  words.  It  begins  with  love — unmixed,  un- 
bounded love  for  Desdemona.  He  thinks  with  her 
mind  ;  he  sees  with  her  eyes  ;  his  body  and  soul  are 
hers ;  in  her  he  breathes  and  exists.  At  length  a 
villain  makes  him  doubt  of  her  fidelity  to  his  bed. 
And  here  the  profound  skill  of  Shakspeare  again 
presents  itself:  lago,  in  the  first  instance,  ventures 
upon  no  direct  assertions,  Avhich,  from  their  very 
abruptness,  might  at  once  shock  the  credulity  of 
Othello  :  his  insinuations  are  uttered  in  disjointed 
and  broken  sentences ;  in  dark  innuendoes,  bearing 
no  positive  meaning,  yet,  from  their  mystery,  con- 
veying infinitely  more.  He  hints,  disbelieves,  and 
returns  to  the  charge,  torturing  his  victim  with  al- 
ternate doubt  and  despair,  till  he  stings  him  into 
madness  and  secures  him  in  his  toils. 

Few  men  can  anticipate  their  future  resolves 
with  so  much  certainty  as  Othello  can.  The  nature 
of  his  character  enables  him  to  do  this,  for  custom 
has  placed  no  moral  restraints  upon  it.  When  lago 
bids  him  beware  of  jealousy,  he  staggers  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  his  mind  is  soon  made  up  to  meet  the 
emergency,  and  he  at  length  replies, 

"Think'st  thou  I'd  make  a  life  of  jealousy, 
To  follow  still  the  changes  of  the  moon 
With  fresh  suspicions  7    No !  to  be  once  in  doubt 
Is — once  to  be  resolved,"  etc. 

He  is  afterward  persuaded  to  think  (for  he  never 
once  feels)  that  he  has  found  this  proof,  and  thence- 
forth his  being  is  divided  between  alternate  parox- 
ysms of  grief  and  revenge,  in  each  of  which  are 
i3lended  glories  and  reminiscences  of  the  other  ; 
and  throughout  the  whole  runs  a  deep,  though  al- 
most undiscernible  stream  of  love :  but  there  is  no 
jealousy. 

Although  lago  succeeds  in  raising  the  Moor's 
suspicions   by  insinuating  that  there  is  something 
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mysterious  in  the  circumstance  of  Cassio  having 
quitted  Desdemona  abruptly,  they  do  not  point 
where  he  intends  they  should.  From  Othello's 
high  opinion  of  his  friend's  judgment  and  integrity, 
he  is  induced  to  believe  it  possible  that  Cassio  may 
have  designs  upon  his  wife  ;  but  he  entertains  and 
speaks  of  this  suspicion  whh  perfect  calmness  and 
self-possession,  for  it  never  once  enters  his  thoughts 
that  lago  can  intend  to  implicate  Desdemona.  He 
insists,  however,  upon  knowing  his  friend's  inmost 
thoughts  on  the  subject;  but  the  latter  absolutely 
refuses  to  disclose  them,  on  the  ground  that  it  were 
not  for  Othello's  good  that  he  should  know  them. 
He  then  most  artfully  follows  this  by  reflections  on 
the  inestimable  value  of  a  good  name  in  "  man  and 
woman."  At  this  word  "  woman,"  and  not  till 
then,  the  poisoned  shaft  is  sped,  and  a  few  instants 
after  it  reaches  its  mark.  We  seem  to  watch  its 
course  through  the  air  which  it  pollutes,  till  it 
reaches  and  pierces  the  breast  of  its  noble  and  de- 
voted victim.  We  see — Ave  almost /ee/  it  enter.  He 
utters  but  one  electric  syllable,  "Ha!"  pauses 
for  a  moment,  as  if  struck  by  death,  and  then  rushes 
forward  with  the  fatal  weapon  sticking  in  his  flesh, 
and  its  venom  rankling  in  his  blood,  the  minister 
of  desolation  and  death  to  all  around  him ! 

This  sublime  conception  of  concentrating  such  a 
world  of  passion  into  one  monosyllable  was  un- 
doubtedly Shakspeare's,  but  Edmund  Kean  alone 
had  the  merit  of  discovering  and  illustrating  it.  All 
former  Othellos  were  jealous  of  Desdemona  long 
before  this  part  of  the  scene.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  Kean,  that  he  con- 
densed more  variety  and  power  of  expression  into 
one  word  than  any  other  actor  of  the  day,  Avithout 
any  comparison  whatever.  In  this  single  syllable 
we  could  actually  trace  (or  fancy  we  could  trace) 
the   emotions  of  doubt,  conviction,  astonishment, 
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rage,  hatred,  revenge,  all  mingling  and  combining 
in  one  fearful  cry,  like  that  tumultuous  and  dis- 
cordant yell  which  accompanies  and  announces  the 
first  shock  of  two  mighty  armies  when  they  meet 
in  deadly  battle. 

After  this  first  burst  of  passion,  his  love  for  a  mo- 
ment returns  in  all  its  power  and  beauty,  like  the 
last  momentary  breaking  forth  of  the  moon  athwart 
the  storm-clouds  that  are  gathering  about  it.  But 
it  will  not  do  !  The  wound  has  been  inflicted  by  a 
barbed  as  well  as  a  poisoned  dart,  and  there  is  no 
extracting  it  but  with  life  itself.  The  pain  of  it  may 
be  lulled  for  a  moment  by  returning  love,  or  dead- 
ened by  despair  ;  but  there  the  weapon  sticks,  and 
festers,  and  seems  to  take  root,  as  it  were,  and  ab- 
sorb all  the  blood  and  spirits,  converting  them  to 
its  own  proper  nourishment. 

During  this  part  of  the  scene,  Othello  continues 
in  that  total  exhaustion  which  always  follows  the 
first  paroxysm  of  violent  passion.  He  seems  bewil- 
dered and  lost.  He  answers  by  short  phrases,  or 
by  monosyllables,  or  not  at  all.  His  whole  soul 
seems  to  be  laid  bare  by  the  fiend  lago,  to  wind 
and  fasten  his  deadly  spells  upon  it.  This  he  does 
most  effectually,  and  then  retires  and  leaves  them 
to  work  when  he  is  gone.  Othello  recovers  a  little 
from  his  stupor,  and  reflects  as  coherently  as  he 
can  on  what  has  happened.  He  takes  shelter  for  a 
moment  in  the  thought  that  he  must  "  loathe  her." 
Loathe  her  !  alas,  poor  stricken  deer  !  this  is  but  to 
aggravate  his  misery  !  this  is  but  to  dash  his  lacer- 
ated body  on  the  ground,  and  force  the  weapon 
still  deeper  into  the  festering  flesh  !  Immediately 
after  this  Desdemona  enters — she  whom  he  was 
to  loathe  I  and  mark  the  consequence  !  At  the  sight 
of  her,  all  his  existing  love  rushes  back  to  his  heart 
(for  it  was  still  hovering,  like  a  protecting  spirit, 
over  his  head),  and  with  it  all  his  confidence  in  her 
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returns.  ''  If  she  be  false,"  he  exclaims,  **  oh, 
then  heaven  mocks  itself  I  I'll  not  believe  it !"  So, 
with  a  half  sigh,  he  breathes  away  the  mists  that 
were  gathering  round  him,  clasps  her  to  his  heart, 
and  is  happy  again. 

After  this  a  short  scene  ensues,  in  which  lago 
contrives  another  strong  evidence  of  Desdemona's 
guilt,  and  then  awaits  the  Moor's  coming  ;  at  length 
the  Moor  comes,  and  then  commences  the  grand 
scene  of  the  tragedy.  Never  before  did  I  witness 
such  a  splendid  exhibition  of  human  talent  as  this 
scene  called  forth  from  that  wonderful  actor,  Ed- 
mund Kean.  I  have  heard  the  greatest  orators  of 
the  day  declaim — the  most  celebrated  divines  preach 
— the  most  inspired  poets  talk  in  the  moment  of 
their  highest  inspiration  ;  but  never  before  did  I  ex- 
perience such  high  and  unmingied  admiration  and 
delight ;  never  before  did  I  feel  so  impressed — so 
awe-stricken,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  so  elevated  by 
the  living  and  actual  presence  of  such  intense  ge- 
nius. It  was  Kean's  grandest  display  of  his  grand 
characteristic — passion  :  a  stormy  sea  of  passion — 
pure,  unmixed  passion ;  passion  in  all  its  weakness 
and  in  all  its  power  ;  in  its  heights  and  in  its  depths, 
its  heaven,  its  earth,  and  its  hell  I 

Othello  himself  likens  his  thoughts  to  the  Pontic 
Sea,  that 

"  Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 
To  the  Propontic  and  the  Hellespont." 

And  in  this  scene  they  are  indeed  an  ocean 
whose  self-creating  waves  now  burst  and  thunder 
upon  the  shore,  and  now  rush  upward  and  mingle 
with  the  clouds  ;  now  for  a  moment  they  are  allay- 
ed, and  the  moonlight  of  love  beautifies  their  hush- 
ed and  heaving  bosoms  ;  but  the  next  instant  they 
are  seen  opening  up  and  laying  bare  those  secret 
depths  that  are  usually  hidden  even  from  the  inhab- 
itants of  them. 
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At  length,  after  he  has  destroyed  Desdemona,  the 
Moor  discovers  that  she  was  innocent ;  and  then  his 
love — I  will  not  say  returns,  for  it  had  never  for  a 
moment  left  him  ;  it  had  onlv  retired  to  the  hidden 
recesses  of  his  bosom — then  it  becomes  paramount 
again  in  all  its  honour  and  glory ;  and,  nothing  be- 
ing left  to  support  it  but  a  weakened  and  bewilder- 
ed spirit  and  a  broken  heart,  it  presses  upon  him 
with  the  weight  of  a  world,  and  crushes  him.  But 
that  fatal  promptitude  which  had  caused  all  his  mis- 
e'ries  still  remains,  and  it  now  serves  to  cure  them 
all  by  once  telling  him  "  'tis  happiness  to  die."  He 
believes  the  truth  as  readily  as  he  had  believed  the 
falsehood,  and  he  dies.  Jealousy  !  it  is  the  sensu- 
alist's passion,  who  feels  it  in  his  blood ;  or  the  lib- 
ertine's, who  feels  it  in  his  conscience  ;  or  the  schol- 
ar's, who  feels  it  in  his  head  ;  or  the  courtier's,  who 
feels  it  in  his  heart.  Like  avarice,  it  is  not  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  man,  but  grows  out  of  the  accidents 
of  society.  It  is  the  paltry  and  selfish  passion  of 
towns  and  cities.  It  never  did,  and  never  could 
pollute  so  pure  a  shrine  as  Othello's  breast ;  for  so- 
ciety had  no  share  in  the  formation  of  that — all  its 
strength  being  that  of  nature  ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  all  its  weaknesses  were  those  of  nature 
too. 

To  Othello's  destinies  Shakspeare  has  linked 
those  of  a  beinsf  of  whom  I  never  could  think  with- 
out  delight.  Desdemona  is  full  of  faults.  She  has 
all  the  weakness  of  woman  loving  and  beloved,  and 
all  the  inexperience  of  a  child,  and  is  therefore  per- 
petually acting  exactly  as  prudence  would  forbid  her 
to  act ;  and  yet  she  is  to  me  an  abstract  of  all  wom- 
anly perfections  !  Her  very  failings  are  far  from 
being  the  least  part  of  those  perfections ;  for  it  is 
these  that  keep  her  a  mere  human  being ;  and  it  is 
only  such  that  human  beings  can  sympathize  with 
and  love. 
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Genius  has,  in  all  ages,  delighted  to  honour  the 
female  character  ;  but  it  has  never,  before  or  since, 
done  so  with  such  beautiful  effect  as  in  that  of  Des- 
demona.  With  her,  virtue  and  happiness  seem  to 
be  comprised  with  obedience  and  love.  Love  is  the 
foundation  of  her  character — love  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  enduring,  and  yet  (or  perhaps  I  should 
say  therefore)  the  most  quiet  and  unobtrusive.  From 
what  we  learn  of  her  thoughts  and  actions  before 
she  loved  and  married  Othello,  we  may  conclude 
that  she  was  at  that  time  far  from  wanting  in  a 
proper  distinctness  and  decision  of  character.  But 
now  she  has  become  his^  she  no  longer  desires  to 
remain  her  own.  Her  thoughts,  her  wishes,  her 
will,  are  all  merged,  blended,  and  lost  in  his.  She 
no  longer  feels,  or  desires  to  feel,  that  she  possesses 
a  being  of  her  own.  Her  one  and  only  delight  is 
to  be  a  part  of  him.  Hence  arises  her  unmurmnr- 
ing  and  unceasing  patience  under  an  injury  the 
deepest  and  the  strongest  that  can  be  inflicted  on 
such  a  woman.  To  doubt  her  love  is  like  doubting 
her  existence  ;  for  she  feels  her  love  to  be  the  very 
breath,  the  blood,  the  essence  of  her  existence. 
Yet  she  bears  this  doubt  w^ithout  a  thought  or  a  feel- 
ing approaching  to  resentment.  She  wonders,  and 
weeps,  and  suffers;  but,  so  far  from  resenting  or 
even  complaining,  she  kneels  down  to  Heaven  in 
the  absence  of  the  being  who  has  thus  injured  her, 
and  pours  forth  her  vows  of  everlasting  love  and 
constancy  to  him. 

At  length  the  Moor,  as  he  thinks,  proves  her  to 
be  false  ;  and  then  it  is  that  she  closes  and  crowns 
her  life  by  the  sublimest  act  of  self-devotion  that  the 
imagination  ever  contemplated.  Desdemona  is  a 
Christian,  and  therefore  believes  that,  to  pour  forth 
her  last  breath  in  a  deliberate  lie,  will  inevitably 
consign  her  everlasting  soul  to  perdition  ;  yet  this 
she  doeSj  in  order  to  screen  from  temporary  obloquy 
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and  punishment  the  being  who  has  that  moment  in- 
flicted on  her  a  guiltless  death  :  this  is,  in  truth,  the 
very  religion  of  love  !  What  were  all  the  martyrs 
that  ever  lived  or  died  to  this  ?  They  sacrificed 
their  own  temporal  for  their  own  eternal  happiness; 
but  she  sacrifices  her  own  eternal  for  the  temporal 
happiness  of  another,  and  that  other  the  being  who 
had  first  doubted,  and  then  destroyed  her  I 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Starring  System. — A  curious  Case  of  Mental  Aberration,  pro- 
duced by  unexpected  Applause. — Origin  of  the  Starring  Evil. — 
Managers  alone  to  Blame. — False  Position  of  Stock  Actors  in 
America. — Public  Favourites  and  their  Benefit  Nights. — How  to 
arrive  at  Popularity  on  the  Stage. — Means  and  Ways. — Fortune 
and  her  Votaries. — General  Inefficiency  of  Stock  Companies  under 
the  Starring  System. — Erratic  Career  of  Stars. — Position  of  Stock 
Actors  in  England,  and  their  Social  Advantages. — A  proposed 
Cure  for  existing  Evils. — Slovenly  Manner  of  getting  up  Plays 
and  Operas. — Causes  of  Failure,  and  to  whom  attributed. — Alleged 
Decline  of  Dramatic  Taste. — Managerial  Perversity. — How  to  ef- 
fect Reformation. — Coercion  and  Persuasion  compared. — Multi- 
plication of  Theatres,  and  Managerial  Rivalries.  —  Monstrous 
Practices. — Novel  Mode  of  damning  a  Play. — Mrs.  Fields'  Act- 
ing in  Isoline. — My  first  Appearance  in  Hamlet. — Thoughts  on 
that  Character. — Charles  Young's  Personation  of  the  same. — His 
general  Style  of  Acting. — Originality  and  Mediocrity  versus  cop- 
ied Excellence. — A  curious  Case  of  Somnambulism. — Reflections 
thereon. 

The  greatest  evil  that  ever  was  entailed  upon  the 
drama  in  this  country  is  the  starring  system.  It  is 
the  hydra-headed  monster  which  preys  upon  theat- 
rical existence,  and  the  mangled  carcass  is  fast 
sinking  into  decay.  It  is  a  species  of  epidemic  in- 
sanity which  has  rooted  itself  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  profession  ;  and  such  is  the  contagious  nature 
of  the  disease,  that  no  man,  however  humble,  if  he 
have  once  been  flattered  with  a  round  of  applause, 
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can  hope  to  escape  its  attack.     A  very  remarkable 
instance  of  mental  alienation,  produced  by  this  mal- 
ady, once  occurred  within  the  pale  of  my  own  cog- 
nizance ;  and,  as  it  may  amuse  the  reader,  I  will 
briefly  relate  it  here.     I  was  playing  Othello  in  a 
small  town  about  two  years  since,  and,  being  par- 
ticularly struck,  during  the  rehearsal  of  that  play, 
with  the  careless  manner  in  which  the  gentleman 
who    personated    Montmio    delivered    those    well- 
known  lines  in  the  drunken  scene,  where  he  depre- 
cates the  Moor's  wrath,  I  ventured  to  suggest  to 
him  the  propriety  of  using  more  solemnity  and  em- 
phasis ;  and  as  he  appeared  a  very  tractable  per- 
sonage (which  is  not  often  the  case  with  inferior  ac- 
tors), I  took  him  aside,  and  read  the  lines  with  him 
several  times  over,  until  I  was  satisfied  with  his  just 
conception  of  the  passage.     The  result  of  this  little 
officiousness  on  my  part  was,  tliat  ''  ivorthy  Monia- 
nd'^  was  rewarded  with  a  hearty  round  of  applause 
in  the  evening,  and  his  peace  of  mind  was  destroy- 
ed forever.     I  happened  to  meet  the  same  individ- 
ual nine  or  ten  months  after  that  event,  and  found 
him  a  completely  altered  man.     The  canker  of  am- 
bition had  settled  upon  his  very  heart,  and  he  had 
grown    discontented,    gloomy,  and    contumacious. 
No  line  of  business  seemed  to  satisfy  him  except 
the  very  highest,  which  was  also  the  most  remote 
from  the  reach  of  his  deranged  intellect. 

It  is  wrong,  however,  to  attribute  the  decline  of 
the  drama  to  those  persons  who  are  driven  by  man- 
agerial short-sightedness  to  perambulate  the  coun- 
try in  the  capacity  of  stars.  Whatever  may  be  the 
consequences  of  the  "  starring  system"  to  the  profes- 
sion, managers  are  alone  to  blame.  It  is  to  them 
that  actors  are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  this 
crying  evil :  they  started  it  with  a  view  to  cut  each 
other's  throats,  and  they  are  now  reaping  the  fruit  of 
their  own  folly.     Isolated  merit,  except  in  some 
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extraordinary  instances,  has  ceased  to  attract. 
Whether  a  tragedy,  an  opera,  or  comedy  be  pro- 
duced, the  public  now  looks  to  the  filling  up  of  the 
picture  ;  and,  unless  every  figure  in  the  group  has 
received  its  proportionate  share  of  attention,  is  skil- 
fully drawn,  and  stands  out  in  agreeable  relief,  it 
turns  from  it  with  dissatisfaction  and  disgust. 

The  greatest  portion  of  those  who  have  adopted 
the  "  starring  system"  have  done  so  in  pure  self- 
defence  ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  curses  of  that  artificial 
mode  of  life,  which  is  creeping  so  rapidly  into  fash- 
ion everywhere,  that,  no  matter  how  talented  or 
even  brilliant  an  actor  may  be,  as  soon  as  that  fan- 
tastic charm,  novelty,  has  worn  itself  away,  he  ceas- 
es to  attract  altogether.  And  as  managers  seem  to 
have  adopted  the  principles  of  our  popular  maga- 
zines, with  whom  the  rate  of  remuneration  is  re- 
duced to  the  dull  standard  of  so  much  per  line, 
without  the  least  reference  to  the  quality  of  the  mat- 
ter or  the  reputation  of  the  writer,  actors  of  supe- 
rior abilities  are  naturally  driven  to  seek  a  wider 
sphere  of  action,  and  to  pursue  a  line  of  conduct 
very  frequently  at  variance  with  their  own  inclina- 
tions. 

All  those  w^ho  reside  in  large  cities  must  also  have 
observed,  that  the  most  popular  stock-actors  of  the 
day — the  public's  immensest  favourites — are  gener- 
ally those  for  whom  that  amiable  and  very  con- 
siderate public  care  least,  in  all  matters  where  the 
true  interests  of  the  pet  actors  are  concerned. 
"Witness,  for  instance,  their  benefit  nights.  Where 
is  that  vast  body  of  people  which  constitutes  the 
actor's  personal  friends  ?  At  home,  grumbling  over 
a  game  of  backgammon  ;  or  in  the  bar-room,  rail- 
ing at  the  intrigues  of  politicians  ;  or  at  the  faro- 
table,  studying  practical  economy  ;  or  anywhere, 
in  short,  except  where  they  should  be  giving  their 
countenance  and  support  to  the  man  whom  they  pro- 
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fess  to  admire  and  respect.  Why  is  this  so  ?  Be- 
cause, being  in  the  habit  of  associating  daily  with 
the  actor,  thoy  no  longer  feel  any  curiosity  to  see 
him  ;  and  curiosity  with  the  public  is  synonymous 
with  interest. 

Indeed,  with  regard  to  this  part  of  my  subject,  I 
am  fully  convinced  that  a  dash  of  mystery  in  an 
actor's  conduct  is  almost  indispensable  to  attain 
popularity  on  the  stage.  The  man  who  mixes  freely 
in  society,  and  takes  his  exercise  on  foot  like  a 
rational  being,  in  broad  daylight,  cannot  reasonably 
expect  to  remain  long  an  object  of  attraction.  A 
tragedian,  above  all,  should  never  be  seen  off  the 
stage,  except  it  be  in  some  unfrequented  paths,  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  with  his  face  half  muffled 
up,  and  a  book  in  his  hands  ;  or  perched  upon  a 
rock  on  a  desolate  seacoast,  watching  the  rolling 
billows  as  they  lash  the  various  cliffs  at  pleasure. 
A  tragedian,  walking  up  and  down  Broadway  or 
Chestnut-street  to  stimulate  his  appetite,  may  con- 
sider himself  as  a  ruined  man  in  public  estimation. 
Besides,  what  business  has  a  tragedian  with  those 
vile  recreations,  eating  or  drinking,  unless  it  be 
out  of  a  poisoned  cup  ?  He  is  a  creature  of  ima- 
gination alone,  and  should  have  his  being  in  an 
imaginary  world :  all  his  pleasures  and  enjoyments 
should  be  strictly  fanciful ;  there  ought  to  be  no 
tangible  reality  in  anything  he  does.  For  a  trage- 
dian to  be  caught,  in  flagrante  delicto,  swallow- 
ing a  huge  raw  oyster  from  the  shell,  or  imbibing 
that  vulgar  compound  of  abominations,  yclept  a  gin 
cocktail,  is  certain  annihilation  to  his  future  pros- 
pects. Does  the  reader  suppose  that  Fanny  Els- 
sler  would  have  retained  one  tithe  of  her  attrac- 
tions if  the  world  had  been  acquainted  with  her 
unspiritual  mode  of  living  ?  What  would  have  be- 
come of  her  divinity  if  she  had  once  been  seen 
brooding  over  a  dish  of  pork  and  beans,  which  I  am 
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informed  is  her  favourite  food  ?  The  thing  is  too 
horrible  to  think  of.  Nothing  should  be  supposed 
to  pass  the  lips  of  that  dear  humbugging  creature 
except  vols  au  vent  and  ecm  sucvee.  In  short,  any- 
thing and  everything  for  effect.*  Mediocrity  muf- 
fled up  in  furs  and  ermine  is  frequently  more  at- 
tractive than  excellence  in  plain  garb.  Fortune  is 
exceedingly  jealous  of  those  who,  trusting  simply 
to  their  own  talents  for  success,  have  the  presump- 
tion  to  adopt  the    manners  of  other  people,  and 

*  It  is  with  acting  as  it  is  with  literature.  In  addition  to  the  fash- 
ion of  literature,  which  affords  a  kind  of  artificial  and  transient 
success,  there  is  also  the  literature  of  fashion,  which  contributes 
greatly  to  a  momentary  fame.  By  this  I  mean  that  kind  of  litera- 
ture which  has  for  its  sole  topic  the  manners,  talk,  dress,  cookery, 
and  gossip  of  persons  of  great  opulence,  rank,  or  fashion.  He  who 
can  write  fluently  on  these  subjects  is  secure  of  some  kind  of  atten- 
tion, but  then  it  is  of  a  very  ephemeral  and  evanescent  nature  in- 
deed; for  fashions  change  so  rapidly,  that  a  tale  of  fashionable  life, 
which  to-day  may  be  admired,  may  to-morrow  become  as  superan- 
nuated and  insipid  as  the  newspaper  carrier's  verses  of  last  Christ- 
mas. There  is,  however,  a  certain  sort  of  dandyism,  or  puppyism, 
mixed  up  with  a  tom-tawdry  style  of  hj^per-super-double-extra  super- 
fineness,  in  which  the  writer  seems  to  be  treating  the  whole  universe 
with  profound  contempt,  which  goes  a  great  way  to  procure  for  him 
a  transient  respect;  he  seems  thereby  to  be  so  superbly  clever! 
and  then,  if  he  be  philosophical  as  well  as  fashionable,  intermin- 
gling Maria  Monk  and  Lucretius,  Plato  and  Dick  Turpin,  Sara- 
toga and  Socrates,  he  becomes  absolutely  irresistible  and  superbly 
psychological.  Indeed,  it  is  astonishing  how  far  a  little  talent  will 
be  made  to  go  by  one  who  has  fashion  at  heart,  and  the  fashions  by 
heart.  So,  when  you  look  back  to  the  records  of  by-gone  literature, 
you  will  find  that  writers,  of  whom  we  now  think  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing,  had  some  degree  of  celebrity  in  their  day,  and  were 
thought  very  pretty  fellows.  Nay,  more  than  this,  you  shall  see  in- 
stances of  persons  gaining  a  reputation  Avhich  will  not  last  them  for 
life:  poor  Dr.  Wolcot,  the  once  celebrated  Peter  Pindar,  lamented 
to  a  friend  that  he  had  outlived  his  immortalUy.  As  there  are  va- 
rious degrees  of  excellence  of  workmanship  in  gilded  articles  which 
imitate  gold,  so  there  are  degrees  of  goodness  among  inferior  writers, 
who,  not  possessing  the  high  rank  of  genius,  yet  seem  nearly  to  ap- 
proach it.  Such  a  man,  under  favourable  circumstances,  and  in 
the  hands  of  judicious  publishers,  may  for  a  time  enjoy  a  pleasant 
kind  of  temporary  immortality,  which  is  often  denied  to  high  genius : 
nor  is  he  to  be  accused  of  vanity  if  he  should,  on  the  strength  of 
that  success,  please  himself  with  the  hope  of  living  beyond  his  fel- 
lows, and  partaking  of  the  glory  of  what  may  be  called  a  posthumous 
immortality.  The  rule  may  be  applied  with  perfect  safety  to  stage 
tactics. 
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afFect  to  despise  eccentricity  and  clap-trap.  She 
only  smiles  on  those  who  trust  to  her  rather  than 
to  their  own  powers  ;  and  when  once  she  be- 
gins to  smile  on  such,  it  seems  as  if  she  were 
determined  to  smile  always.  It  is  like  Aladdin 
walking  through  his  garden  of  jewels:  the  light 
cast  by  the  first  he  has  gathered  shows  him  where 
he  may  gather  more. 

The  "starring  system"  is,  moreover,  productive 
of  very  serious  inconvenience  and  vexation  to  the 
"  stars"  themselves.  I  have  already  shown  that 
men  of  superior  histrionic  talents  and  well-culti- 
vated minds  are  very  seldom  retained  as  stock  ac- 
tors, and  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  plays 
are  generally  so  feebly  cast  and  slovenly  perform- 
ed as  to  deter  the  public  from  attending  theatrical 
representations  as  often  as  they  might  otherwise 
feel  inclined  to  do  if  more  attention  were  paid  to 
the  general  getting  up  of  pieces,  instead  of  throw- 
ing all  the  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  one  indi- 
vidual. One  actor  cannot  make  a  play,  any  more 
than  one  swallow  make  a  summer.  But  the  erratic 
career  of  a  "star"  also  subjects  him  to  a  great 
many  privations  and  vicissitudes  which  no  pecuniary 
remuneration  can  possibly  compensate  for.  I  allude 
to  the  painful  necessity  of  flying  from  city  to  city ; 
of  quitting  a  place  where  new  acquaintances  are 
just  mellowing  into  friendship,  and  strange  objects 
are  beginning  to  be  familiarized,  for  the  purpose  of 
fulfilling  engagements  somewhere  else,  where  the 
gloom  of  solitariness  and  the  chilling  formalities 
of  a  first  introduction  await  him.  To  a  sensitive 
and  well-organized  mind,  there  can  be  no  trial  more 
shocking  to  the  whole  system  of  human  sympathies 
than  this.  But  the  manager  says,  "  If  you  wish  to 
retain  your  popularity,  and  to  continue  attractive, 
you  must  never  remain  long  in  the  same  place  !" 
Oh,  Circumstance  I  thou  art  indeed  the  veiled  ty- 
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rant  at  whose  mandate  the  fluctuations  of  human 
feehngs  ebb  and  flow  !  Like  the  light  and  tasteful 
bracelet  formed  of  iron,  thou  enchainest  us  with  the 
semblance  of  fragility  and  the  reality  of  power  ! 

These  things  are  managed  very  differently  in 
England.  There,  the  position  of  a  talented  and 
well-conducted  actor  is  truly  enviable.  The  start- 
ling plea  that  a  man's  popularity  depends  on  his 
being  seldom  seen,  was  never  heard  of.  The  longer 
an  actor  of  sterling  merit  remains  in  one  place,  the 
more  permanently  he  becomes  attractive  and  valu- 
able to  the  theatre.  In  London  especially,  where 
the  possession  of  talent  is  always  a  sure  passport  to 
good  society,  and  propriety  of  conduct  never  fails 
to  exalt  the  actors  in  the  estimation  of  the  public, 
each  of  the  principal  theatres  can  produce  at  least 
nine  or  ten  stock  actors  who  have  all  accumulated 
a  handsome  independence  by  their  individual  ex- 
ertions. Most  of  these,  although  employed  in  fill- 
ing up  the  secondary,  and  even  the  third  parts  in 
tragedy  and  comedy,  are  men  capable  of  sustaining 
the  first  rank  in  either  department  of  the  drama 
with  as  much  ability  as  any  "  star"  that  ever  trod 
the  stage  in  this  country.  They  all  receive  salaries 
which  enable  them  to  support  their  families  with 
dignity  and  comfort,  and  to  make  all  the  necessary 
provisions  against  the  contingencies  of  sickness  and 
old  age.  Cherished  as  general  members  of  society, 
and  admitted,  without  reserve,  to  a  free  intercourse 
with  the  best  circles  of  refined  life,  they  give  a  lof- 
tier tone  to  the  conduct  of  this  very  useful  profes- 
sion, and  thus  become  the  means  of  making  dra- 
matic exhibition  contribute,  as  it  was  always  in- 
tended it  should,  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind, 
the  ennobling  of  the  soul,  experience  of  the  human 
character,  and  cultivation  of  the  imagination.  In 
short,  old  reputations  are  so  attractive  to  the  Eng- 
lish, that  in  their  national  theatres  they  will  not  listen 
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with  pleasure  to  an  opera  in  which  they  do  not  hear 
some  singer  to  whom  they  have  been  long  accus- 
tomed. These,  certain  of  public  favour,  exact 
enormous  sums  from  the  managers.  What  is  the 
consequence  ?  Ridiculous  economy  in  those  things 
which  the  public  generally  are  unable  to  appreci- 
ate. At  Drury  Lane  I  have  seen  Mr.  T.  Cooke, 
on  the  same  night,  act  as  director  of  the  music, 
leader  of  the  band,  and  singer  in  second  tenor 
parts.  If  the  character  he  represented  did  not  ap- 
pear till  the  second  act,  he  led  the  orchestra  during 
the  first :  he  would  then  give  up  his  place  to  some 
wretched  fiddler,  and  afterward  return,  wrapped  up 
in  a  greatcoat,  and  perhaps  beat  the  great  drum  in 
some  obligato  passage,  there  being  no  one  else  able 
to  do  it — or  assist,  may  be,  the  double  basses. 

But  in  this  country,  at  least  north  of  the  Potomac, 
there  seems  to  exist  a  conspiracy  among  the  better 
and  most  intelligent  classes  of  every  community,  to 
drive  actors  into  a  kind  of  border-land,  where  a 
certain  amount  of  recklessness  as  to  morals  is  ex- 
pected as  a  matter  of  course,  and  to  impress  upon 
their  minds  the  humiliating  conviction  that  their 
profession,  although  essentially  admitting  the  neces- 
sity of  talent,  perception,  and  education,  impels 
them  to  become  a  peculiar  people.  Stock  actors 
in  particular,  no  matter  how  strictly  their  lives  may 
be  guided  by  the  laws  of  good  feeling  and  moral 
convictions,  if  they  want  society,  must  make  a  lit- 
tle world  of  themselves;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
let  the  talent  of  a  stock  actor  be  ever  so  transcend- 
ent, all  that  he  can  hope  to  make  by  assiduous 
study  and  perseverance  is  a  respectable  livelihood. 
This  labouring  all  one's  life  for  a  livelihood,  by-the- 
by,  is  a  sad  destroyer  of  all  honourable  ambition ! 
I  can  conceive  nothing  more  prostrating  to  the  pride 
of  human  intellect :  it  is  like  laeing  doomed  to  dwell 
in  perpetual  darkness,  without  even  a  prospective 
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gleam  of  sunshine.  It  is  like  launching  one's  boat 
on  a  stormy  sea,  where  boisterous  winds  are  sure  to 
attend  our  course,  and  shipwreck  to  terminate  our 
voyage. 

But  it  will  be  urged  that  this  country  is  too 
young,  and  theatrical  taste  not  sufficiently  advanced 
to  pay  the  stock  actor  in  proportion  to  the  rate  of 
remuneration  given  to  men  of  talent  in  England. 
Fudge  !  Let  the  extravagant  sums  of  money  that 
are  squandered  in  complying  with  the  exorbitant 
demands  of  certain  actors  and  actresses  for  a  few 
nights'  services,  be  expended  in  appropriate  dec- 
orations, scenery,  and  music,  and  in  amalgama- 
ting the  floating  talent  of  the  country  in  one  solid 
mass,  and  managers  would  soon  see  a  revival  of 
theatrical  prosperity.  Let  the  starring  system  be 
destroyed  root  and  branch.  If  rival  managers  in 
large  cities  cannot  agree  in  anything  else,  let  them 
at  least  unite,  and  temporize  in  pledging  themselves 
never  to  engage  the  services  of  any  one  individual, 
however  popular  or  distinguished,  except  for  the 
season.  If  Mr.  Forrest  should  find  himself  too 
much  above  the  level  of  his  profession  to  be  satis- 
fied with  a  position  in  New- York  which  Mr.  Ma- 
cready  is  proud  to  occupy  in  London,  let  him  retire 
into  private  life  :  he  is  rich  enough,  and  can  well 
afford  to  make  room  for  others.  But  this  desirable 
revolution  in  theatrical  affairs  can  only  be  effected 
by  a  revolution  in  the  system  of  salaries.  As  long 
as  the  paltry  sum,  varying  from  twenty  to  thirty 
dollars  a  week,  is  offered  as  the  acme  of  compensa- 
tion to  men  frequently  superior  in  versatility  and 
general  usefulness  to  those  who  have  the  assurance 
to  ask,  and  the  modesty  to  receive,  from  two  hun- 
dred to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  night,  so 
long  will  the  starring  mania  continue  to  spread. 
So  long  as  the  public  is  led  to  expect  spurious  ex- 
citement in  the  way  of  transient  attraction,  so  long 
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will  it  spurn  all  that  is  administered  to  it  in  a  regu- 
lar way. 

I  am  oldfa^^liioned  enough  not  to  believe  in  the 
assertion  of  the  taste  for  the  drama  having  de- 
clined ;  an  assertion  with  which  it  has  become  the 
custom  of  all  bad  managements  to  attempt  to  ac- 
count for  all  their  successive  failures;  and  I  will  not 
believe  it  until  1  see  a  theatre,  conducted  as  a  thea- 
tre ought  to  be,  obliged  to  close  its  doors  for  want  of 
a  fair  share  of  encouragement.  I  have  often  known 
the  public  patronise  bad  pieces,  and  worse  actors, 
for  reasons  which  were  sometimes  obvious,  some- 
limes  obscure,  sometimes  impenetrable  ;  but  I  never 
knew  them  fail  to  support  a  really  good  play,  Avhen 
that  good  play  had  justice  done  to  it  in  the  getting 
up  and  representation.  But  intellect  must  march 
a  great  deal  farther  than  it  has  yet,  before  it  can  be 
expected  that  audiences  will  go  into  the  question  of 
cause  of  failure. 

Among  the  many  evils  which  have  grown  out  of 
the  starring  system  is,  that  operas  are  frequently 
brought  out  when  the  singers  do  not  know  three 
fourths  of  the  music  they  have  to  sing,  and  plays 
enacted  before  all  the  actors  concerned  have  had 
time  to  learn  even  the  words  by  heart.  These  are 
glaring  defects  of  management  ;  and,  while  such 
are  committed,  who  can  wonder  that  piece  after 
piece,  whatever  may  have  been  its  real  merit,  should 
have  lingered  its  first,  second,  or  third  representation 
without  interest  to  the  public  or  profit  to  the  man- 
ager? Here,  again,  a  star  has  anything  but  a  bed 
of  roses  to  lie  on.  If  a  piece  fails  to  attract  through 
anything  but  its  own  demerits — through  improper 
haste  in  the  bringing  out — through  incapacity  of  those 
who  have  to  act  the  subordinate  parts — through  mis- 
management of  whatever  kind,  no  matter,  the  pun- 
ishment falls  on  him.  If  I  were  aware  of  the  ex- 
act period  at  which  the  skies  will  fall,  in  order  that 
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every  man  may  catch  his  own  larks,  I  should  be 
able  to  state  with  more  precision  the  time  when  the- 
atrical managers  may  be  expected  to  act  rationally 
in  these  matters.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  pen- 
ny-wise and  pound-foolish  ;  they  look  at  everything 
through  a  microscope  ;  they  judge  of  everything  by 
the  receipt  of  the  night,  and  lay  all  faults,  including 
their  own,  nay,  even  all  external  casualties,  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  "  star."  If  it  rains  heaviiy,  and 
people  do  not  come  to  the  theatre,  it  is  owing  to  his 
want  of  attraction.  If  pestilence  rages,  he  must 
suffer.  If  a  violent  political  question  agitates  the 
public,  and  keeps  them  from  thinking  of  the  thea- 
tres, the  effect  is  still  made  to  fall  upon  him.  He  is 
the  "  Nimky^^  who  pays  for  all.  It  is  he  who  suf- 
fers both  in  pocket  and  reputation. 

But,  after  all,  mankind  are  like  pigs,  and  mana* 
gers  are  but  men.  The  surest  method  to  make  the 
sioinish  multitude  go  one  way  is  to  pull  them  the 
other  ;  and  surely  to  some  such  cause  we  must  at- 
tribute the  labour-in-vain  work  of  a  certain  portion 
of  the  press,  who  have  of  late  been  endeavouring  to 
draw  managers  up,  Avithout  at  all  diminishing  their 
obstinate  determination  to  go  down.  Coercion  is 
so  directly  hostile  to  human  nature,  that  it  ever  pro- 
duces resistance,  and  not  one  in  a  million  will  con- 
sent to  be  even  pleased  upon  compulsion.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  no  reformer  ever  takes  the  trouble 
to  study  the  materials  he  would  improve.  There  is 
invariably  wanting  two  great  essentials — truth  and 
persuasion.  For  instance  :  a  teacher  tells  his  pu- 
pil that  vice  has  no  pleasures  and  virtue  no  pains. 
Is  this  true  ?  No  :  and  a  very  little  experience  ena- 
bles him  to  find  this  out ;  and  when  he  does,  he  dis- 
believes all  the  rest  of  your  doctrine,  and  seldom 
takes  the  trouble  to  learn  of  any  master  but  that 
one  who  ivill  teach,  though  at  a  high  premium — Ex- 
perience,    Instead  of  this,  let  a  teacher  tell  his  pu- 
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pil  that  vice  has  pleasures  and  virtue  pains,  and 
with  this  honest  acknowledgment,  let  him  proceed 
to  show  results — that  in  their  several  progresses 
the  alluring  wine-cup  becomes  a  poisoned  chalice, 
and  the  bitter  fruit  full  of  sweetness  and  refresh- 
ment. When  you  cease  to  deceive  you  will  be  be- 
lieved, and  when  you  are  believed  you  will  be 
obeyed.  Let  the  teacher  place  in  all  its  pure  at- 
traction that  picture  which  it  is  his  wish  the  pupil 
should  admire  and  imitate  :  he  will  approach  it  of 
his  own  accord,  and  admire  from  the  necessity  that 
makes  beauty  always  admirable. 

Another  very  serious  evil  arising  out  of  the  star- 
ring system  is  the  multiplication  of  theatres,  and, 
consequently,  an  increase  of  hostility  among  mana- 
gers. By  nothing  is  the  cause  of  the  drama  more 
essentially  served  than  by  honourable  rivalry  ; 
by  nothing  is  it  more  disserved  than  by  trade  com- 
petition. It  is  fair  and  commendable  to  rival  a  the- 
atrical establishment,  already  in  full  career  of  suc- 
cess, by  bringing  out  something  newer  and  better  ; 
it  is  unfair  and  condemnable  to  attempt  the  same 
end,  by  adopting  its  plan  and  imitating  its  peculiar- 
ities, thus  seeking  to  deprive  the  other  manager  of 
a  part  of  the  reward  justly  due  to  his  ingenuity  and 
enterprise.  This  is  generally  done  by  suddenly  put- 
ting up  a  piece  which  had  long  been  in  the  course 
of  preparation  at  the  rival  establishment  ;  and  this 
is  one  of  the  thousand  dangers  which  a  dramatic 
author  has  to  face  in  his  rough  road  to  public  ap- 
plause. Generally  speaking,  the  press  is  thought- 
less and  unjust  in  this  particular.  When  an  author 
is  fortunate  enough  to  get  his  characters  worked 
out  to  the  top  of  his  hopes  and  intentions,  he  gen- 
erally has  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  greater  portion 
of  the  merit  given  to  the  actors  ;  and  when,  as  is 
far  more  frequently  the  case,  an  actor  forgets  or 
mistakes  his  part,  or  even  rightly  conceiving,  can- 
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not  execute  it,  or  has  not  been  allowed  sufficient 
time  to  study  it,  the  blame  is  most  commonly,  and 
with  great  politeness,  left  in  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  author,  whose  production  is  at  once  pronoun- 
ced a  failure,  and  unfit  for  stage  representation. 
Of  course  no  one  will  suspect  me  of  a  wish  to  deny 
the  vital  importance  of  good  acting  to  an  author. 
It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  an  author  has  sometimes 
the  agreeable  surprise  of  seeing  far  more  made  of 
one  of  his  characters  than  he  ever  contemplated 
could  be  made  of  it.  I  only  want  to  see  justice 
meted  out  to  all  parties,  so  that  a  good  character 
shall  not  always  be  set  down  as  the  produce  of  the 
actor's  brain,  and  that  the  good  getting  up  of  a 
piece  shall  not  always  be  ascribed,  in  the  conven- 
tional terms,  to  the  "  spirited"  and  "  liberal"  man- 
agement. 

When  a  new  piece  is  hastily  and  clumsily  brought 
out  at  one  theatre,  for  the  obvious  purpose,  as  is 
too  frequently  the  case,  of  prejudicing  public  opin- 
ion as  to  Its  real  merits,  the  consequences  generally 
are,  that  the  public,  without  giving  themselves  the 
trouble  of  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  failure,  natu- 
rally jump  at  the  conclusion  that  the  play  is  worth- 
less, and  think  no  more  about  it.  Hence  all  the 
care,  labour,  and  expenditure  which  had  been  lav- 
ished on  the  same  production  at  the  house  where  it 
was  originally  put  in  rehearsal,  are  neutralized  by 
the  want  of  principle  of  a  rival  manager.  This  con- 
temptible trick  was  played  with  great  success  on 
the  management  of  the  St.  Charles,  when  Knowles's 
new  play  of  John  of  Procida  was  first  produced. 
The  play  had  been  underlined  for  some  time  as  in 
the  process  of  preparation,  and  it  was  naturally  ex- 
pected, from  the  brilliant  reputation  of  its  author, 
that  a  numerous  audience  would  be  attracted  to 
witness  its  first  representation.  When,  lo  !  and  be- 
hold !  on  the  very  eve  of  its  being  produced,  and 
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without  a  single  note  of  preparation,  and,  as  I  after- 
ward learned,  with  but  one  imperfect  rehearsal,  the 
same  play  is  announced  to  be  performed  at  the  Amer- 
ican Theatre,  thus  forestalling  the  management  of 
the  St.  Charles  of  one  night.  That  the  play  met  with 
universal  condemnation  at  the  "  American"  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  fault  of  the  actors  ;  for  the  company 
attached  to  that  theatre  was  excellently  well  organ- 
ized, while  the  gentleman  who  personated  the  prin- 
cipal character  possessed  great  versatility  of  talent 
and  solid  good  sense.  But  how  could  the  piece 
have  proved  aught  but  a  failure,  when  the  actors  had 
not  had  time  to  master  more  than  half  of  the  words 
allotted  to  their  respective  parts,  and  the  business 
of  the  scene  had  been  so  little  attended  to  ?  This 
coup  cf^lat^  however,  had  the  desired  effect  of  con- 
veying an  impression  abroad  that  Knowles's  new 
play  was  an  entire  failure  ;  and  when,  on  the  fol- 
lowing night,  it  was  produced  at  the  St.  Charles, 
with  a  strong  cast,  and  all  the  combinations  of  stage 
and  scenic  effect,  which  was  the  result  of  many 
careful  rehearsals  and  much  study  of  the  subject, 
very  few  came  to  see  it.  The  fact  alone,  that  on 
its  second  representation  the  audience  was  much 
larger,  may  show  Avhat  might  have  been  its  popu- 
larity if  the  reputation  of  the  play  had  not  been 
jeopardized  by  the  manner  it  was  mangled  at  the 
other  house.  It  is  also  a  noted  fact,  that  the  tide 
of  success  this  year  had  set  with  great  violence 
against  the  St.  Charles,  as  may  be  proved  by  the 
unexpected  failure  of  those  who  had  formerly  been 
in  great  favour  with  the  public,  drawing  crowds 
of  spectators  on  each  night  of  their  performance. 
Witness,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Mr.  Marble,  the 
witty  delineator  of  Yankee  characters,  whose  first 
appearance  this  season  netted  the  gross  produce  of 
seventy-five  dollars! 

I  cannot  leave  this  part  of  my  subject  without  no- 
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ticing  Mrs.  Field's  personation  of  Isoline  in  John 
of  Procida,  which  was  about  as  beautiful  a  piece  of 
acting  as  I  have  seen  for  many  days.  Her  concep- 
tion of  the  character  was  admirably  correct  and 
chaste  ;  her  deportment  throughout  such  as  to  com- 
mand the  highest  respect.  Some  of  her  scenes, 
particularly  in  the  most  impassioned  passages,  were 
executed  with  an  intenseness  of  feeling  and  fidelity 
to  nature  that  I  have  seldom  seen  surpassed.  I 
have  since  played  with  a  great  many  ladies  who 
have  sustained  that  highly-wrought  character  with 
ability  and  even  with  eclat,  but  not  one,  in  my 
opinion,  who  brought  to  the  task  such  exquisite  ap- 
preciation of  the  poetical  beauties  of  the  part,  or 
such  deep  and  heart-searching  knowledge  of  human 
motives  and  feelings,  as  this  most  accomplished  ac- 
tress. 

I  was  now  about  to  undergo  one  of  the  greatest 
trials  I  ever  had  to  encounter  in  the  course  of  my 
professional  career  :  I  allude  to  my  first  appearance 
in  the  character  of  Hamlet.  As  the  coldest  hour 
of  the  night,  perhaps,  is  the  one  immediately  pre- 
ceding day-dawn,  so  the  most  wretched  an  actor 
has  to  experience  is  the  interval  between  seeing 
himself  announced  for  a  part,  about  which  he  en- 
tertains any  misgivings,  and  actually  playing  it  on 
the  boards.  I  should  always  entertain  a  very  con- 
temptuous opinion  for  that  actor  who  could  ap- 
proach this  sublimest  of  all  Shakspeare's  creations 
without  that  profound  sense  of  veneration  which  is 
generally  felt  towards  an  object  we  have  reason  to 
consider  as  the  emanation  of  a  Supreme  Intelli- 
gence. Those  who  had  perused  my  strictures,  or 
listened  to  my  oral  dissertations  on  the  character 
of  Hamlet,  had  frequently  urged  me  to  delineate  it 
on  the  stage  ;  but  it  was  long  before  I  could  screw 
my  nerves  to  the  requisite  point  to  undertake  that 
terrible  task.   My  diffidence  had  also  been  increased 
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of  late  by  reading  the  many  bewildering  discus- 
sions of  critics,  who,  in  resolving  that  their  person- 
ages shall  be  guided  by  certain  motives,  or  perform 
certain  actions  to  suit  their  preconceived  ideas  of 
any  given  class,  have  ridiculously  attempted  to 
make  the  character  of  Hamlet  compact,  and  to  as- 
sign a  reason  for  every  individual  occurrence  in  the 
play ;  whereas  it  seems  evident  to  me  that  Hamlet 
acts  without  premeditation  throughout,  and  that  the 
play  was  written  to  illustrate  the  history  of  human 
weakness  and  inconsistency  ;  or,  as  a  beautiful  wri- 
ter eloquently  observes,  "  To  show  how  a  man, 
meditative,  retired,  abstracted,  would  act  when 
forced  into  the  busy  scenes  of  common  existence." 

In  contemplating  other  characters  of  importance, 
intense  study  may  enable  us  to  worm  out  "  the 
heart  of  their  mystery  ;"  but  with  Hamlet,  we  must 
consider  how  such  a  man  would  have  acted  under 
circumstances  not  immediately  referred  to  in  the 
play ;  what  had  been  the  training  and  disciplining 
of  his  mind  and  passions,  and  what  his  moral  tem- 
perament before  the  play  brings  us  acquainted  with 
him  ;  and  how  he  must  have  felt  during  the  prog- 
ress, not  merely  of  the  play,  but  of  life  itself,  amid 
those  events  of  which,  perhaps,  the  play  gives  us 
but  a  brief  abstract.  It  is  by  this  process  of  con- 
templative abstraction  alone  that  we  can  hope  to 
identify  ourselves  with  that  wonderfully  drawn 
character.  How  often  have  I  seen  it  played  as 
though  bugles  and  black  velvet  were  all  in  all. 

The  most  vivid  of  all  my  theatrical  recollections 
is  that  of  the  indescribable  grace  and  grandeur  of 
Mr.  Young's  first  entrance  upon  the  stage  in  this 
great  character.  It  was  an  appearance  never  to  be 
effaced  from  the  memories  of  those  who  saw  it.  It 
is  a  remembrance  which  goes  far  to  console  me  for 
the  additional  years  with  which  I  have  purchased 
it.     His  performance  of  the  part,  whether  I  look  to 
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the  intensity  of  study  which  it  evinced,  to  his  care- 
ful and  accurate  delivery  of  the  text,  to  the  skill 
with  which  he  unravelled  the  tangled  skein  of  his 
speeches,  and  brought  the  best  parts  of  his  fine  voice 
to  bear  upon  them,  until  the  author's  true  intention 
of  the  character,  in  all  its  points,  and  in  all  its  va- 
ried and  conflicting  emotions,  was  placed  before 
the  audience  in  one  clear  and  intelligible  light,  was 
entitled  to  rank  among  the  grandest  efforts  of  the 
histrionic  art.  His  whole  soul  seemed  to  be  in  the 
part,  and  there  was  a  total  absence  of  stage  trick. 

I  have  often  wished  that  Americans  had  seen  this 
truly  maarnificent  actor.  His  stvle  was  neither 
purely  natural,  like  that  of  Edmund  Kean,  nor  a 
blending  of  the  classical  and  romantic,  like  Charles 
Kemble's,  nor  a  mixture  of  all  these  three,  like 
Macready's :  it  was  not  formed  on  any  other  model : 
it  was  sui  generi :  he  was  the  most  eloquent  of  de- 
claimers.  His  air,  his  gestures,  his  face,  his  form, 
his  voice,  and  the  colour  and  complexion  of  his  rich 
and  enthusiastic  mind,  which  shone  through  all 
these,  marked  him  out  as  an  especial  favourite  of 
Nature — as  one  chosen  and  privileged  to  do  her 
best  and  loftiest  biddings.  He  trod  the  stage  as  if 
he  felt  himself  to  be  a  denizen  of  some  other  sphere — 
of  some  by-gone  age  :  as  if  he  were  on  the  earth,  but 
not  of  it. 

It  was  with  my  mind  full  of  these  glorious  remi- 
niscences and  most  delightful  associations  that  I 
ventured,  on  the  evening  of  my  first  benefit  in  New- 
Orleans,  to  portray  the  character  of  the  philosophic 
Prince  of  Denmark.  Looking,  as  I  always  did, 
upon  Young  as  the  beau  ideal  of  all  that  is  exquisite 
and  beautiful  in  Hamlet,  it  will  readily  be  believed 
that,  in  attempting  to  conceive  the  part  rightly,  I  did 
not  aim  at  any  great  display  of  originality.  Cut 
bono  ?  How  many  have  missed  the  road  to  popu- 
larity by  striving  to  be  original !     How  many  have 
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been  doomed  to  saunter  all  their  lives  along  the 
thistly  paths  of  mediocrity,  because  they  had  not 
courage  enough  to  dash  through  the  flowery,  though 
trodden  fields  to  excellence  !  Perfection  in  the  art 
of  acting  is  not  to  be  reached  by  so  many  different 
ways  as  people  are  apt  to  imagine.  There  can  be 
but  one  true  conception  of  a  powerfully  drawn 
character,  however  varied  may  be  the  modes  of 
imbodying  that  conception  ;  and  if  a  man  has  had 
ihe  good  fortune  to  arrive  at  that  just  conception 
before  me,  would  it  not  be  the  worst  of  follies  to 
reject  the  pure  diamond  merely  because  it  had 
already  been  set  in  metal  and  worn  by  another  ? 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  clap-trap  and  affectation 
afloat  touching  this  very  subject.  Originality,  no 
matter  how  remote  from  truth  of  conception,  deli- 
cacy or  refinement  in  execution,  but  too  frequently 
receives  the  homage  which  is  due  to  excellence 
alone.  For  my  own  part,  I  frankly  own  that,  with 
reference  to  the  two  Shakspearian  characters  which 
I  have  studied  with  greater  intensity  of  care  than 
any  other — Hamlet  and  Othello,  I  never  feel  more 
flattered  than  when  told  that  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  imbody  any  of  the  peculiarities  which 
characterized  the  performance  of  Charles  Young  in 
the  one,  and  that  of  Edmund  Kean  in  the  other. 

A  most  extraordinary  case  of  somnambulism  oc- 
curred on  the  evening  of  my  benefit,  which  shows 
a  striking  point  of  connexion  between  somnambu- 
lism and  dreaming,  and  places  in  a  very  strong  light 
the  complicated  operations,  and  sometimes  ditficult 
exertions,  of  which  persons  in  this  state  are  capable. 
The  somnambulist  on  this  occasion  was  a  young 
lad,  apparently  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  who,  at 
the  somewhat  late  hour  of  ten  o'clock,  perfectly 
dressed,  and  apparently  wide  awake,  presented 
himself  at  the  pit  doors  of  the  theatre,  when,  not 
having  the  modus  operandi  in  readiness,  the  door- 
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keeper  somewhat  abruptly  pushed  him  back,  and 
the  contact  broke  his  lethargic  slumbers.  He  stag- 
gered for  a  moment,  then  fell  powerless  upon  the 
ground.  It  was  afterward  ascertained  that  the  lad 
belonged  to  very  respectable  parents,  and  had  that 
very  evening  retired  early  to  bed  in  a  fit  of  ill- 
humour,  because  his  father  would  not  give  him 
money  to  go  to  the  theatre,  when,  after  some  un- 
easy tossing  and  muttering,  he  was  observed  by  a 
little  mulatto  servant-boy  to  rise,  his  eyes  closed, 
and  most  of  his  external  senses  insensible  to  stim- 
uli, dress  himself,  and  deliberately  walk  out  of  the 
house.  This  clearly  proves  that  thought  is  some 
way  or  other  always  going  on  in  the  mind  during 
sleep,  though  it  be  not  always  perceived. 

When  Locke  argued  that  a  man  does  not  think 
during  sound  sleep,  because,  when  awake,  he  does 
not  recollect  it,  and  proceeded  to  strengthen  his 
position  by  showing  that  such  thoughts,  if  they  ex- 
isted, might  be  of  a  sinful  nature,  and  thus  the  in- 
dividual become  amenable  to  punishment,  without 
his  own  consciousness  of  guilt,  which  would  be 
contrary  to  justice,  he  seemed  to  make  a  very  fair 
statement,  but  he  totally  forgot,  if  he  ever  knew, 
the  phenomena  of  somnambulism.  This  singular 
state  of  being  has  latterly  attracted  a  greater  share 
of  attention,  perhaps  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  animal 
magnetism  ;  but  we  are,  as  yet,  very  far  from  be- 
ing able  to  trace  its  origin,  its  causes,  its  different 
modes  of  development,  and  the  various  extents  to 
which  some  of  the  sensorial  and  mental  operations 
may  be  thereby  elevated  during  the  almost  total 
suppression  of  the  others,  in  a  manner  approaching 
to  a  full  or  satisfactory  explanation.  It  is  usually 
considered  an  intermediate  state  between  sleeping 
and  waking,  in  which  the  memory,  the  imagina- 
tion, and  the  senses  are  in  a  sort  of  imperfect  exer- 
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cise  or  partial  activity.  On  this  account  a  French 
writer  proposes  for  it  the  name  of  somno-vigil, 
which  certainly  is  better  than  somnambulism,  a 
word  that  merely  expresses  the  act  of  walking-  in 
sleep,  most  undoubtedly  the  least  curious  of  the 
functions  performed,  and  one  that,  in  fact,  may  oc- 
cur to  almost  any  person,  if  sufficiently  fatigued, 
and  still  urged  to  proceed.  Thus  it  is  related  by 
an  eyewitness,  that  many  of  the  soldiers,  during 
the  retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore,  actually  fell  asleep 
on  the  march,  yet  still  continued  walking  on.  Nor 
is  this  at  all  difficult  to  explain.  Every  one  knows 
how  many  actions,  begun  voluntarily,  are  continued 
after  the  will  no  longer  influences  them,  and  the  at- 
tention is  drawn  away  to  another  subject.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  people  acquire  those  habitudes  called 
tricks ;  and  an  alderman,  who  originally  twirled  his 
thumbs  for  diversion,  and  employed  a  distinct  act 
of  volition  in  setting  his  thumbs  going,  will  con- 
tinue to  twirl  them  after  he  has  lost  all  conscious- 
ness of  the  matter,  merely  from  the  force  of  habit. 
In  marching,  too,  the  soldier  exercises  a  distinct 
act  of  volition  at  his  first  setting  off,  but  he  does 
not  require  that  this  should  be  renewed  for  every 
step:  the  impulse  once  given,  the  motion  is  con- 
tinued without  his  farther  attention  to  the  matter ; 
and  if  he  be  impressed  with  a  general  feeling  of 
the  necessity  of  advancing,  more  particularly  if  he 
find  himself  in  the  centre  of  an  advancing  body,  he 
will  continue  to  progress,  Avhether  his  mental  facul- 
ties be  engaged,  as  we  all  know  they  may,  in  some 
far-distant  speculation,  or  are  withdrawn  equally  in 
another  manner,  by  being  laid  to  sleep. 

There  has,  of  course,  been  no  lack  of  theories  on 
the  subject  of  somnambulism,  the  best  among  which 
I  take  to  be  the  following:  That  sleep  in  general 
results  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  sensorial  powers; 
that  this  exhaustion  is  commonly  equable  and  com- 

VOL.  I.— O 
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plete ;  that  if  it  be  not  so,  or  if  the  sensorial  pow- 
er, renewed  during  sleep,  be  unequally  directed 
towards  the  nerves  of  certain  senses,  those  senses 
may  become  awake,  and  thus  introduce  objects  to 
the  mind;  and  that,  in  such  instances,  the  judgment 
receiving  no  assistance  from  the  operations  of  the 
other  senses,  false  impressions  are  admitted,  and 
thence  result  those  fantastic  trains  of  thought  which 
occur  in  our  dreams.  Thought  is  but  a  habit  of  the 
mind,  and  therefore  may  go  on  unconsciously,  like 
the  twirling  of  the  alderman's  thumbs.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  precisely  answer  Queers  Eliza- 
beth's question,  ''What  is  a  man  thinking  of  when 
he  is  thinking  of  nothing?"  still,  it  is  a  very  pret- 
ty theory  as  it  stands,  and  it  would  be  a  great  pity 
to  spoil  it. 
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Human  Strengths  and  Weaknesses. — Aversion  to  Strangers. — Affect- 
ed Shyness  and  Natural  Antipathies. — Extraordinary  Tenacity  of 
Opinion. — Extreme  Cases  of  Affability. — Letters  of  Introduction. — 
Their  Relative  Value. — Tricks  upon  the  Bearers. — How  to  De- 
liver a  Letter  of  Introduction. — Travellers  and  their  Prejudices. — 
Erroneous  Opinions  afloat  concerning  Southerners  and  the  South. 
— Curious  Predilections. — How  to  effect  Moral  and  Social  Im- 
provement.— Grace  and  Refinement  of  the  Better  Classes  of  South- 
erners.— Their  Principles. — Social  Intercourse  in  New-Orleans 
compared  with  that  of  Northern  Cities. — Exhibition  of  Social 
Manners  in  New- York  and  Philadelphia. — Men  of  New-England. 
— Their  Intellectual  Character  and  Moral  Worth. — Irishmen  in 
New-Orleans. — Sketch  of  one  of  Nature's  Noblemen. 

What  an  unaccountable  medley  of  strength  and 
weaknesses  is  man  !  Lord  Bacon,  it  is  said,  fell 
back  inanimate  at  the  occurrence  of  an  eclipse.  The 
astute  and  erudite  Erasmus  was  alarmed  at  the  sight 
of  an  apple.    Bayle,  the  great  lexicographer,  swoon- 
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ed  at  the  noise  made  by  some  water  as  it  escaped, 
drop  by  drop,  from  a  cock.  Henry  of  France,  the 
third  of  that  name,  though  he  had  driven  his  ene- 
mies before  him  at  Jarnac,  trembled  from  head  to 
foot  at  the  sight  of  a  cat.  When  a  hare  crossed  the 
celebrated  Duke  D'Epernon's  path,  his  blood  stag- 
nated in  his  veins.  The  masculine-minded  Marv 
of  Medicis  fainted  away  whenever  a  nosegay  was 
in  sight.  A  shudder  overcame  the  learned  Scali- 
ger  on  perceiving  cresses;  Ivan,  the  second  Czar 
of  Muscovy,  would  faint  away  on  seeing  a  woman  ; 
Albert,  a  brave  field- marshal  of  France,  fell  insen- 
s\\)\e  to  the  ground  on  discovering  a  suckling  pig 
>;('rved  up  at  his  own  table.  And  there  are  mv\) 
whom  the  appearance  of  a  stranger  throws  into  li 
HiUter,  and  the  necessity  of  saying  "  How  do  you 
do  ?"  to  their  banker  or  their  coachmaker  will  haunt 
them  for  a  week  beforehand.  These  will  turn  down 
the  dirtiest  lane  if  they  see  an  unknown  face  ap- 
proaching, in  order  to  avoid  the  casual  meeting  ;  in 
society  they  are  only  happy  with  the  attorney's 
clerk,  who  is  just  sufficiently  a  gentleman  to  be  fit 
company  for  them,  yet  sufficiently  dependant  to  put 
them  perfectly  at  ease.  The  doctor's  assistant  they 
would  tolerate  if  they  saw  him  oftener,  and  if  they 
did  not  suspect  him  of  being  rather  a  wit  or  a  free- 
thinker. 

Dislike  to  the  society  of  strangers,  however,  is  not 
always  to  be  attributed  to  that  studied  severity  of 
temxperament  which  imposes  unnecessary  restraint, 
nor  should  constitutional  reservedness  be  construed 
into  supercilious  arrogance.  I  have  known  a  man 
endowed  with  most  ennobling  qualities,  but  of  so 
unsociable  a  disposition  that  he  obviously  shimned 
anything  like  a  general  intercourse  with  the  world. 
He  was  but  the  type  of  a  class  most  commonly  mis- 
judged, because  generally  misunderstood.  The 
mind  of  his  fellow-beings  constituted,  as  it  were,  a 
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foreign  region,  in  which  he  liked  occasionally  to 
travel  and  to  expatiate  ;  but  the  cherished  resting- 
place  of  his  thoughts,  their  temple  and  their  home, 
was  the  ideal  world  which  his  imagination  had  cre- 
ated in  the  recesses  of  his  own  spirit  and  the  depth 
of  his  own  heart.  This  had  given  to  his  manner 
an  abstraction  and  reserve  Avhich  were  extremely 
repulsive  to  strangers ;  and  these  were  accompani- 
ed by  an  apparent  consciousness,  which  gave  him, 
among  those  that  did  not  know  him,  an  air  of  proud 
and  almost  contemptuous  superiority.  This  latter, 
however,  was  quite  involuntary,  and  arose  from  the 
predominant  character  of  his  thoughts  having  im- 
pressed, as  it  invariably  does,  its  corresponding  ex- 
pression on  his  countenance. 

There  is  a  species  of  shyness,  which  is  acquired 
after  years  of  intimacy  with  the  world,  which  is  not 
inexcusable.  This  may  be  occasioned  by  reverse 
of  circumstances  and  position  in  life  ;  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  all  earthly  hopes  and  expectations  ;  by  the 
abrupt  transition  from  affluence  to  absolute  want ; 
by  the  dissolution  of  long-cherished  intimacies  ;  the 
total  Avreck  of  the  affections,  or  a  burning  sense 
of  "  the  oppressor's  wrong."  The  man  who  has 
been  tried  with  afflictions  of  this  kind  is  very  apt  to 
entertain  an  antipathy  for  strangers,  not,  however, 
from  any  spirit  of  acrimony  towards  mankind,  but 
from  a  morbid  consciousness  that  he  shall  be  found 
wanting  in  those  qualities  which  are  essential  to  so- 
cial intercourse.  This  generally  begets  a  disposi- 
tion which  is  frequently  mistaken  for  that  hard  and 
cold  repulsiveness  of  manner — that  dead,  dreary 
selfishness,  which  is  the  prominent  characteristic  of 
a  different  class  of  persons  altogether  ;  men,  for  in- 
stance, who  suffer  from  the  natural  consequence  of 
shutting  up  their  thoughts  and  feelings  within  the 
narrow  boundary  of  self,  and  letting  those  thoughts 
and  feelings  forever  revolve  in  that  miserably  con- 
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fined  circle,  where  they  can  communicate  with  but 
one  set  of  sensations  and  ideas,  and  acquire  and  re- 
tain but  one  set  of  recollections  and  associations. 
This  is  a  different  case  entirely  :  persons  so  consti- 
tuted will  not  take  the  trouble  to  cultivate  the  gra- 
ces of  manner,  because  they  care  nothing  about  any 
one's  feelings  but  their  own.  They  avoid  general 
intercourse,  and  will  not  defer  to  the  opinions  of 
others,  or  refrain  from  asserting  and  maintaining 
their  own  with  all  the  insolence  of  conscious  supe- 
riority, because  they  knoiu  and/ee/  that  they  are  the 
best  of  all  possible  opinions,  and  not  to  be  shaken 
even  by  conviction  itself.  I  once  met  with  an  un- 
travelled  gentleman  of  this  class  in  London,  who, 
from  observing  that  there  is  a  daily  flux  and  reflux 
of  tide  in  the  River  Thames,  had  for  a  moment  ta- 
ken up  a  notion  that  tides  were  natural  to  all  riv- 
ers ;  and  he  would  persist  in  his  opinion,  and  in 
quarrelling  with  me  for  presuming  to  differ  from  it ! 
That  even  a  well-informed  man  (as  the  person  I 
am  speaking  of  really  was)  might  accidentally,  and 
for  a  moment,  take  up  such  a  notion  as  this,  from 
the  circumstance  I  have  referred  to  being  constant- 
ly in  his  observation,  and  from  his  having  conse- 
quently forgotten  or  overlooked  the  real  fact,  is 
quite  conceivable.  None  will  doubt  this  who  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  the  progress  of  their  own 
minds,  and  the  manner  in  which  we  acquire  and  re- 
tain accidental  and  desultory  knowledge  of  this  kind. 
But  to  persist  in  maintaining,  or,  rather,  in  asserting 
the  fact,  merely  because  he  had  once  stated  it,  was 
an  example  of  coarse  obstinacy  purely  and  exclu- 
sively the  result  of  a  cynical  asperity  of  disposition. 
Providence  has  given  to  every  animal  the  means 
of  defence  and  self-preservation.  Upon  man,  how- 
ever, an  additional  gift  has  been  bestowed — that  of 
rendering  himself  agreeable.  Nor  does  there  exist, 
from  the  prototype  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere  down 
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to  the  most  deformed  Laplander,  a  human  being  so 
utterly  insignificant  or  void  of  all  attractions  as  not 
to  possess  some  peculiarity  which  will  render  him 
interesting  in  the  eyes  of  some  other  persons.  A 
man  may  be  as  chilling  as  a  cold  poultice,  as  insip- 
id as  a  stale  roll,  as  brutal  as  a  Russian  boor,  as 
brainless  as  a  brain-drawn  mummy,  as  tedious  as  a 
cholera  quarantine,  as  ignorant  as  a  Mameluke,  and 
as  arrogant  as  a  newly-hatched  nobleman  :  he  may 
be,  in  short,  a  personified  naught,  encased  in  living 
parchment,  and  yet  find  some  means  or  other  of 
rendering  himself  an  object  of  interest.  Therefore, 
although  considerably  tainted  myself  with  that  fatal 
complaint  w^hich  renders  bashful  men,  when  in  the 
company  of  strangers,  as  dumb  as  a  fish,  and  even 
too  stupid  to  talk  about  the  weather,  I  would  not 
have  the  reader,  and,  above  all,  the  lady  reader, 
suppose  that  I  am  not  many  degrees  removed  from 
the  condition  of  a  rhinoceros. 

It  would  add  but  little  to  the  interest  of  this  work 
were  I  to  state  here  by  what  process  of  circumstan- 
ces or  combination  of  events  this  unenviable  state 
of  feelings  has  been  wrought  upon  me  ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that,  if  I  were  dependant  entirely  on  my  own 
choice,  I  Avould  almost  prefer  to  remain  unheeded 
until  the  day  of  judgment — nay,  joyfully  consent  to 
be  overlooked  even  then,  rather  than  encounter  at 
any  time  the  ordeal  of  a  first  introduction.  This 
instinctive  dread  of  strangers  has,  of  late  years, 
crept  upon  me  so  rapidly,  that  when  I  am  about  to 
deliver  a  letter  of  introduction,  I  always  feel  in  the 
highest  degree  ridiculous.  This,  however,  arises 
more  from  a  conviction  that  letters  of  introduction 
in  the  present  day  have  at  best  a  very  equivocal 
value,  than  from  any  actual  dislike  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  estimable  acquaintances.  Formerly,  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  a  respectable  source  never  fail- 
ed to  secure  for  the  bearer  not  only  hospitable  re- 
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ception,  but  all  those  little  attentions  which  are  re- 
quired in  cases  of  extreme  emergency  ;  because,  as 
the  code  of  conventional  forms  was  then  under- 
stood, no  man  would  confer  such  a  favour  without 
first  understanding  the  responsibility  he  was  assu- 
ming, and  being  possessed  of  sufficient  reasons  for 
supposing  that  the  letter  would  be  duly  honoured. 
Now,  however,  nous  avons  change  tout  celd.  Let- 
ters of  introduction  are  every  day  tendered  upon  the 
shallowest  possible  pretences,  frequently  without  the 
least  insi2:ht  into  the  character  of  the  individual  in- 
troduced,  and,  what  is  still  oftener  the  case,  with 
but  little  acquaintance  with  the  person  whose  good 
offices  are  solicited  in  his  behalf. 

There  is  another  very  serious  evil  attending  many 
of  the  letters  of  introduction  given  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, which,  from  its  not  being  generally  un- 
derstood, is  calculated  frequently  to  place  an  hon- 
ourable man  in  a  position  extremely  painful  and 
embarrassinsf.  This  consists  of  certain  secret  devi- 
ces  and  signs  which  many  merchants  have  adopted, 
and  which  are  only  known  to  themselves,  whereby 
the  favourable  impression  likely  to  be  produced  by 
the  tenour  of  a  letter  of  introduction  in  favour  of  the 
bearer  is  either  strengthened  or  neutralized.  That 
this  plan  is  not  without  its  proportion  of  plausibility 
I  am  willing  to  allow.  Gentlemen  of  influential 
character  are  sometimes  called  upon,  either  at  the 
solicitation  of  a  relative  or  a  friend,  to  grant  the  fa- 
vour of  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  men  of  very 
questionable  morals  :  to  palm  such  persons  on  a  dis- 
tant community,  as  every  w^ay  entitled  to  confidence 
and  respect,  would  be  a  highly  improper  act — al- 
most amounting  to  a  misdemeanour.  In  this  case, 
secret  devices,  tending  to  provoke  wariness  and  cir- 
cumspection, are  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  pro- 
priety. But  the  worst  of  this  system  is,  that  men 
every  way  deserving  of  regard  and  esteem  are  fre- 
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quently  made  to  suffer.  The  tender  of  a  letter  of 
introduction  is  sometimes  made  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  generous  impulse,  or  in  the  unguarded  moment 
of  liilarity.  On  the  morrow  reflection  follows,  and, 
the  pulse  of  benevolence  having  ceased  to  beat  quite 
so  high  as  on  the  occasion  when  that  spontaneous 
act  of  kindness  was  meditated,  the  gentleman  be- 
gins to  repent  of  his  indiscretion,  and,  finding  no 
other  safety-valve,  he  deliberately  perpetrates  an  act 
of  injustice,  tending  to  render  the  bearer  of  the  let- 
ter an  object  of  suspicion.  This  may  account  for  a 
great  many  instances  of  neglect,  and  even  of  point- 
ed disregard,  to  which  strangers  have  been  subject- 
ed, when  they  had  every  reason  to  expect  good 
treatment  and  a  friendly  reception. 

I  am  not  quite  certain  that  the  knowledge  of 
these  things  has  added  much  to  my  stores  of  hap- 
piness. The  pathetic  exclamation  of  the  soul-har- 
rowed Moor, 

"  He  that  is  robb'd,  not  wanting  M'hat  is  stolen, 
Let  him  not  know  it,  and  he's  not  robb'd  at  all," 

is  perfectly  applicable  to  this  case. 

The  mode  of  delivering  letters  of  introduction  in 
this  country — that  is  to  say,  when  the  bearer  is  de- 
sirous of  having  any  attention  paid  to  them — is  also 
extremely  disagreeable.  In  England,  where  the 
rites  of  hospitality  are  performed  on  a  much  grand- 
er scale  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  civilized  globe, 
it  is  customary  for  the  bearer  of  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  leave  it  at  the  house  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  directed,  with  his  name  and  address. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  leaves  the  matter  at  the 
option  of  the  individual  who  receives  the  letter  ;  and 
in  case  of  his  having  neither  leisure  nor  inclination 
to  honour  it,  the  refusal  is  not  attended  with  any 
great  mortification,  as  you  may  never  know  him  even 
by  sight.  If,  on  the  contrary,  after  mature  consid- 
eration, he  thinks  himself  bound  to  treat  you  with  ci- 
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vility  and  kindness,  he  hastens  to  return  your  call, 
asks  you  to  his  house,  introduces  you  to  his  family, 
and  you  perceive  at  once,  by  the  earnestness  of  his 
manner,  that  you  are  welcome.      But  the  idea  of 
forcing  one's  self  upon  the  acquaintance  of  a  stran- 
ger, as  the  system  of  delivering  letters  of  introduc- 
tion in  person  requires,  is  revolting  in  the  extreme, 
and  places  both  parties  in  a  very  awkward  position. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  chances  are,  that  the 
gentleman  who  receives  you,  being  otherwise  occu- 
pied, freezingly  insinuates  two  of  his  digits  into  your 
hand,  tells  you  he  will  be  glad  to  see  you — which, 
being  interpreted   in   plain   prose,   means   that  he 
wishes  you  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean — and  politely 
waits  till  you  have  bowed  yourself  out  of  his  count- 
ing-house. 

I  had  been  for  many  days  in  New-Orleans  before 
I  could  fully  make  up  my  mind  to  present  any  of 
the  several  letters  of  introduction  with  Avhich  I  was 
provided.  The  nearer  I  approached  the  subject, 
the  farther  I  felt  myself  to  be  from  the  consumma- 
tion. In  this  respect  I  had  totally  mistaken  the 
temperament  of  the  Southern  people,  for  nothing 
could  exceed  the  warmth  of  feeling  with  which  I 
was  everywhere  received  when  I  did  present  my- 
self. 

The  limits  of  any  individual's  observations  are  so 
narrow — individual  views  of  men  and  things  must 
be  so  often  erroneous,  or  peculiar,  or  alien  to  the 
purposes  of  general  information,  that  the  most  cor- 
rect and  accomplished  tourist  leaves  his  reader  in 
error  on  points  innumerable.  The  mere  diversity 
of  taste  produces  diversity  in  their  opinions,  useless 
or  injurious  to  truth.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  Eu- 
ropean travellers.  The  classic  sees  nothing  in  the 
scene  of  his  journeyings  but  inscriptions,  fragments 
of  temples,  and  busts  to  be  dug  up  from  their  sleep 
of  two  thousand  years.     Where  these  are  the  harvest 
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of  the  land,  be  detects  no  other  barrenness,  and  pro- 
nounces the  desert  delightful,  and  the  rock  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey.  The  man  touched  with  the 
spirit  of  trade  scorns  charms  of  this  unexchangeable 
kind,  scoffs  at  the  port  from  which  the  navies  of 
Athens  poured  out  to  meet  the  navies  of  Asia,  turns 
away  from  the  Piraeus,  as  not  fit  for  the  anchorage 
of  anything  beyond  a  North  River  wherry,  and  sees 
nothing  in  Marathon  but  a  marsh,  of  which  the 
weeds  could  not  be  converted  into  a  saleable  com- 
modity. The  military  traveller  is  enraptured  with 
the  mountain  and  the  defile — the  ruggedness  that 
makes  the  province  defensible,  and  the  loftiness  that 
places  the  village  out  of  the  reach  of  everything  but 
a  Congreve  rocket.  The  diplomatist,  sketching  his 
journal  on  the  way  to  the  place  of  mission,  discov- 
ers nothing  on  right  or  left  but  beggary,  bleakness, 
banditti,  and  ruts  covered  with  the  wrecks  of  his 
predecessor's  carriage.  The  artist,  all  eyes  for  the 
picturesque,  and  blind  to  everything  else,  is  in  rap- 
ture with  the  difficulties  of  the  way,  rejoices  at  the 
impassable  torrents,  triumphs  in  the  precipitous  hills, 
and  thinks  a  sight  of  banditti  essential  to  his  happi- 
ness. The  English  country-gentleman,  stirred  from 
home  by  the  habit  of  following  his  neighbours,  and 
asking  only  to  get  home  again  with  the  reputation 
of  having  been  across  the  Channel,  rolls  along,  dis- 
gusted alike  with  the  lofty  and  the  level,  finds  the 
foreign  world  distinguished  only  for  smoking,  dis- 
comfort, and  the  want  of  an  English  dinner  ;  and 
publishes  lucubrations  dipped  all  over  in  bile  and 
patriotism.  To  learn  the  truth  from  any  of  these 
discoverers  would  be  hopeless.  Temperament  holds 
the  pen,  and  every  letter  that  falls  from  it  must  be 
distorted.  But,  allowing  the  purest  and  most  zwi- 
possible  impartiality,  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  has 
the  means  of  acquiring  the  true  information  to  any 
decided  extent — perhaps  as  few  have  the  quality  of 
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dispensing  it  intelligibly  ;  and  all  must  be  restricted 
to  a  particular  portion  of  the  districts  that  are  to  be 
traversed. 

The  foregoing  remarks  suggested  themselves  to 
my  mind  as  I  was  endeavouring  to  find  out  a  rea- 
son for  those  erroneous  notions  which  are  so  preva- 
lent in  the  North  on  every  subject  connected  with 
Southern  institutions  and  Southern  society,  and 
which,  I  fear,  can  only  be  accounted  for  in  this 
way :  that  those  who  have  hitherto  hunted  for 
knowledge,  lacked  that  constitutional  coolness  of 
mind  which  maintains  itself  aloof  from  the  prejudi- 
ces of  sectarianism  and  the  interests  of  faction. 
Well,  well !  men  are  not  fond  of  being  disturbed  in 
the  comfortable  arm-chair  of  their  own  prejudices 
—  every  one  of  which  they  have  probably  been 
taught  to  exult  in  as  a  grace  or  a  virtue — in  which 
they  have  been  niched  so  long.  Even  in  the  Brit- 
ish metropolis,  where  the  sun  is  forced  to  borrow 

"  That  sort  of  farthing-candle  light  which  glimmers 
Where  reeking  London's  smoky  caldron  simmers," 

the  poets  are  every  day  conspiring  to  make  the 
Cockneys  in  love  with  their  cloudy  heavens,  and  in- 
duce them  to  believe  themselves  fortunate  that  they 
are  born  in  a  delightful  climate.  And  what  mat- 
ters it  that  it  is  not  true  ?  Are  not  the  tricks  and  il- 
lusions of  the  imagination  pleasures  as  substantial 
as  actual  realities  ?  Nay,  such  is  the  force  of  long- 
cherished  prejudices,  that  a  young  English  lady,  to 
whom  an  intelligent  traveller  was  praising  the  pure, 
lofty,  mother-of-pearl  heavens  of  Madrid,  of  Naples, 
of  Athens,  of  Smyrna,  replied,  "  I  should  be  tired 
to  death  by  such  a  perpetual  sunshine  :  the  variety 
and  phantasmagoria  of  our  clouds  must  surely  be 
much  more  beautiful." 

Certes,  there  has  been,  of  late,  no  lack  of  opin- 
ions, sarcastic  and  otherwise,  regarding  the  people 
and  the  institutions  of  the  South :  some  are  bitter 
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and  biting  enough  ;  some  are  calm  and  serious,  but 
all  more  or  less  one-sided  and  defective.  The  fact 
is,  that  a  Northern  gentleman  who  goes  to  the  South 
with  all  his  prejudices  about  him,  goes  like  the  fox 
to  the  crane's  feast.  There  are  some  men  who  are 
so  much  under  the  influence  of  self-partiality  in  al- 
most all  the  transactions  of  life,  that  when  they  bet 
on  their  own  judgment,  if  they  lose,  they  will  be 
rather  inclined  to  suspect  foul  play  on  the  part  of 
their  antagonist,  than  admit  the  deception  of  their 
own  judgment.  Such  men,  when  they  are  forced 
to  recognise  the  existence  of  anything  intrinsically 
good  in  what  they  had  determined  to  condemn  as 
irretrievably  bad,  are  but  too  apt  to  attribute  the 
good  to  any  source  but  the  true  one  from  which  it 
emanates.  These  eccentricities  of  judgment  are 
extremely  injurious  to  society  at  large.  The  lan- 
guage of  passionate  prejudice,  tempered  by  wisdom 
and  experience,  is  plausble  enough  ;  but  no  durable 
or  real  good  can  be  effected,  in  any  attempt  to  im- 
prove the  moral  condition  of  a  people,  except  by 
placing  one's  self  in  a  sphere  completely  superior 
to  sectional  feeling — except  by  placing  all  our  ideas 
of  social  amelioration  under  the  protection  of  the 
philanthropic  or  religious  sentiment.  It  is  by  the 
constant,  clear,  and  patient  exposition  of  the  Beau- 
tiful and  the  True,  and  not  by  attacks  on  the  Foul 
and  the  False,  that  good  is  to  be  done. 

To  take  a  profound  and  comprehensively  critical 
view  of  all  the  interests  and  characteristics  of  the 
South,  so  as  to  discern  all  the  complexities  of  caus- 
es, all  the  sources  of  evil,  and  all  the  capabilities 
of  correction,  is  certainly  not  what  I  aim  at  in  these 
random  sketches:  to  examine  the  subject  micros- 
copically, to  analyze  it  scientifically,  and  to  dissect 
it  with  dexterity,  would  require  many  years  of  res- 
idence in  the  country,  together  with  an  unruffled 
quietude  of  spirit  which  was  not  to  be  expected  from 
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a  man  in  my  situation,  living,  as  it  were,  in  a  con- 
stant whirl  of  excitement.  But  having  mixed  large- 
ly with  society,  I  was  enabled,  although  simply 
bent  upon  skimming  the  surface  of  observation,  to 
acquire  considerable  information  in  regard  to  the 
real  character  of  the  Southern  people  and  the  con- 
struction of  their  social  system,  the  present  state  of 
their  religion,  their  morals,  their  education,  and 
their  literature.  I  shall  therefore  proceed,  as  usual, 
to  give  my  impressions  in  the  order  and  succession 
in  which  they  were  formed. 

What  struck  me  more  forcibly  than  anything 
else,  on  my  first  introduction  to  the  polite  circles 
of  New-Orleans,  was  a  certain  grace  of  manner  and 
deportment,  which  I  had  always  thought  peculiar 
to  the  artificial  distinctions  of  European  society, 
and  of  which  even  those  most  conscious  of  its  hol- 
lowness  cannot  always  resist  the  attraction.  Here, 
however,  all  appears  earnest  and  substantial :  no- 
thing seems  to  be  studied  for  effect.  The  first  im- 
pression made  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  better 
educated  order  of  Southern  gentlemen  is  certainly 
very  pleasing.  They  deal  less  in  mere  conversa- 
tional forms  and  expressions  of  civility  than  persons 
of  the  same  class  do  in  Europe  ;  they  make  no  un- 
meaning or  overstrained  professions.  A  Southern 
gentleman  takes  you  by  the  hand  with  a  cordiality 
which  at  once  intimates  that  he  is  disposed  to  re- 
gard you  as  a  friend.  There  is  a  sincerity  of  ex- 
pression about  everything  he  says  which  cannot  be 
mistaken — which  at  once  satisfies  you  that  he  must 
mean  what  he  says :  a  sincerity  that  will  not  even 
permit  itself  those  allowable  exaggerations  upon 
which  all  conversational  politeness  is  founded.  I 
am  certain,  for  example,  that  nothing  would  induce 
a  true  Southern  gentleman  to  offer  his  hand  or  sub- 
scribe himself  "sincerely  yours"  to  a  man  he  de- 
spised ;  while  on  the  few  points  which  influence  our 
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conduct  in  life,  as  it  respects  ourselves  and  others, 
he  is  throughout  governed  by  a  set  of  principles 
peculiar  to  himself,  from  which  he  never  swerves. 
These  principles  absolutely  hold  the  place  of  ora- 
cles in  his  mind,  and,  like  those  of  old,  are  gener- 
ally silent  on  the  common  affairs  of  every-day  life  ; 
but  when  he  does  see  cause  to  apply  them,  he  listens 
to  their  responses  with  the  most  unquestioning  faith, 
and  follows  wherever  they  lead,  regardless  of  con- 
sequences. 

There  is  a  kind  of  social  intercourse  to  be  met 
with  in  New-Orleans,  which,  if  you  happen  to  be 
fortunate  enough  in  your  choice  of  acquaintance,  is 
very  delightful  indeed,  and  which  is  also  totally 
different  from,  and  superior  to,  anything  of  the  kind 
to  be  met  with  in  the  North.  I  mean  that  inter- 
course subsisting  between  intimate  friends  of  con- 
genial habits,  and  feelings,  and  pursuits,  who  drop 
in,  as  the  phrase  is,  at  each  other's  houses  of  an 
evening,  and  are  always  welcome  to  each  other, 
and  always  find  subjects  of  pleasant  and  enlight- 
ened talk.  This  is  a  kind  of  society  peculiar  to  the 
South,  and  arising  out  of  the  domestic  habits  and 
hospitable  feelings  of  the  better-educated  classes. 
It  is  far  preferable  to  what  is  called  in  New- York  a 
mixed  company,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
triste  and  unspirituel,  exhibiting,  as  it  generally 
does,  a  total  absence  of  that  solid  sense  and  manly 
feeling  which  the  American  nation  possesses  in  so 
eminent  a  degree,  while  this  absence  is  not  com- 
pensated for  by  any  of  that  airiness  and  elasticity 
of  spirits,  and  that  gaiete  de  codur,  which  are  the 
light  and  life  of  the  same  kind  of  society  in  the 
South. 

In  fact,  as  far  as  society  deserves  that  title,  that 
is  to  say,  as  far  as  it  regards  man  in  the  light  of  an 
intellectual,  and  not  a  merely  gregarious  animal, 
there  is,  generally  speaking,  no  such  thing  to  be 
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found  in  such  cities  as  New- York  and  Philadelphia. 
The  inhabitants  of  those  cities  scarcely  seem  to 
know  what  it  means,  much  less  to  appreciate  its 
value  and  effects.  If  they  meet  together  at  all  out 
of  their  own  immediate  family  circle,  it  is  not  to 
observe  or  think  ;  not  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
other  minds,  and,  through  others,  of  their  own  ;  not 
to  cultivate  the  social  habits  and  afi'ections  which 
distinguish  man  from  the  inferior  animals  ;  not  lo 
extend  the  sphere  of  their  enjoyment,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  their  capacity  of  contributing  to  the  en- 
joyment of  others  ;  in  short,  it  is  not  to  make  them- 
selves or  others  wiser,  or  better,  or  happier — if  they 
meet  together,  it  is  purely  to  indulge  and  pamper 
the  most  dangerous  vices  and  intolerable  weakness- 
es—it is  to  find  food  for  the  ever-craving  appetite 
of  their  vanity,  which  would  starve  upon  the  re- 
sources Avhich  it  meets  with  at  home.  It  is  one  or 
other  of  these  motives,  added,  perhaps,  to  a  desire 
to  promote  their  Avorldly  interests  by  increasing 
their  connexions,  and  the  mere  impulse  which  be- 
longs to  them,  as  gregarious  animals  by  nature,  that 
ever  takes  them  from  home ;  which  home,  if  they 
love  at  all,  it  is  because  they  see  nothing  around 
them  there  but  what  is  ilieir  own^  and  over  which 
they  may  domineer  as  they  please. 

And  what  are  the  most  characteristic  exhibitions 
of  social  manners  to  be  met  with  in  these  cities  ? 
They  are  evening  parties,  to  which  all  are  invited 
who  can  by  any  means  be  brought  within  the  cir- 
cle of  the  inviter's  acquaintance  ;  all  they  ever  rec- 
ollect to  have  met  and  spoken  to  during  the  present 
or  the  last  season.  And  if  these  be  not  sufficient 
to  fill  the  apartments  to  sufTocation,  more  must  by 
some  means  or  other  be  procured  through  the  me- 
dium of  friends  ;  because,  for  the  apartments  not  to 
be  full  would  indicate  that  your  house  was  large 
enough  to    accommodate  all  your    acquaintances, 
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which  it  would  be  an  affront  to  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment.    For  the   accommodation   of  these  visiters, 
servants  are  hired  for  the  night  to  wait,  lamps  to 
light  the  rooms,  chairs  for  the  guests  to  sit  on  by 
turns,  and  glasses  for  them  to  drink  wine  and  water 
and  lemonade  out  of.     As  to  the  amusement  that  is 
to  be  found  at  them,  the  persons  present  must  con- 
trive this  for  themselves  ;  for  which  purpose  they 
may  collect  into  groups,  and  criticise  the  dress,  man- 
ners,  and   persons   of  those   about  them  ;  or  they 
may  take  a  hand  at  cards,  if  room  can  be  found  to 
place  a  table  ;   or  they  may  blunder  through  a  quad- 
rille, if  eight  persons  can  be  got  together  who  know 
how,  and  one  who  will  hammer  them  a  tune  on  the 
piano,   near   which  there  is  generally  a  space  re- 
served for  this  purpose.      On  these  occasions  the 
master  and  mistress  of  the  house  give  themselves  as 
little  trouble  about  what  is  going  forward  as  the 
guests  do  about  them.     If  you  get  a  sight  of  them 
and  a  nod  from  them  once  during  the  evening,  it  is 
all  very  well ;  if  not,  so  much  the  better  ;  seeing 
that  the  gentility  of  these  meetings  is  to  be  estima- 
ted by  the  difficulty  of  breathing  and  moving  about. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  sprinkling  of  intel- 
ligence which  is  at  present  to  be  found  in  certain 
phases  of  society  in  New-Orleans,  is  greatly  owing 
to  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  emigrants  from 
the  East  who  are  yearly  pouring  in.     There  is  no 
portion   of   the  United    States,   perhaps,   that   can 
boast  so  large  a  proportion  of  wise  and  enlightened 
individuals  as  New-England  can,  both  in   private 
and  public  life,  and  so  many  amiable  and  united 
family  circles,  where  virtue  and  happiness  are  prac- 
tised, felt,  and  understood.     In  their  pursuit  after 
wealth  and  independence,  a  great  number  of  the 
worthiest  sons  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
Vermont  have  of  late  years  pushed  their  fortunes 
to  the  El  Dorado  of  cotton  speculators,  and  finally 
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located  themselves  in  New-Orleans,  where  the  in- 
fluence of  their  peculiarities  must  necessarily  have 
been  felt.  Carrying  with  them  that  innate  taste  for 
literature,  and  the  cultivation  of  those  arts  which  add 
to  the  embellishment  of  life,  and  which  distinguish- 
es them  from  the  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  the 
country — ever  desirous  of  preserving  the  customs  of 
their  own  respective  states  in  all  the  serious  con- 
cerns of  life — they  could  hardly  have  failed  to  pro- 
duce a  beneficial  change  in  the  aspirations  of  a  peo- 
ple so  susceptible  of  refined  and  humanizing  im- 
pressions as  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  South. 
Hence  the  difl'erence  between  the  present  state  of 
society  and  that  which  existed  some  twenty  years 
ago,  when  Louisiana  was  in  a  slate  of  intellectual 
infancy. 

Foremost  among  those  who  have  contributed,  by 
their  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  great  moral  worth, 
to  the  spread  of  civilization  and  the  promulgation 
of  enlightened  views  in  New-Orleans,  are  the  better 
classes  of  Irish  settlers.  Indeed,  I  may  safely  say, 
that  in  no  city  of  the  Union  has  the  Hibernian  char- 
acter been  displayed  to  greater  advantage,  or  its 
noblest  traits  been  placed  in  a  brighter  point  of  view, 
than  by  the  high-toned  integrity  and  industry  of 
those  Irish  gentlemen  who  occupy  at  present  so 
brilliant  a  position  in  the  commercial  circles  of 
New-Orleans.  At  the  head  of  this  intelligent  and 
influential  class  is  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  some  of  the  happiest  hours  I  have  expe- 
rienced in  the  dull  pilgrimage  of  life,  and  for  much 
more  kindness  than  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  repay. 
It  was  at  his  house  chiefly  that  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  hearing  and  joining  in  discussions  and  opin- 
ions on  every  subject  connected  with  the  state  of 
the  South  ;  it  was  in  this  most  agreeable,  and,  to 
me,  instructive  intercourse,  that  I  gained  the  great- 
est part  of  the  information  I  may  have  occasion  to 
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detail  hereafter  on  subjects  connected  with  educa- 
tion and  moral  development  of  feeling  ;  and  it  is 
here  that  I  have  been  led  to  acquire  my  present 
opinions  and  feelings  concerning  slavery  as  it  exists 
at  the  South.  As  this  gentleman  is  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  kind  of  Irishmen  to  be  met  with  in 
New-Orleans,  a  brief  description  of  his  personal 
character  may  not  be  amiss. 

Mr.  T****=^  B*^****,  as  I  observed  before,  is 
evidently  considered  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  com- 
munity :  a  distinction  which  the  admiring  homage 
of  the  rest  of  its  members  forces  upon  him,  and 
which  he  rather  suffers  than  uses  or  enjoys.  And 
yet  I  could  see  that  he  sometimes  found  it  difficult 
to  avoid  being  delighted  with  it,  from  knowing  that 
it  was  the  willing  and  eager  tribute  of  admiration 
engendered  by  love.  He  is  one  of  those  few  hu- 
man beings  who  have  not  only  escaped  the  pollu- 
ting influence  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
have  been  placed,  but  have  contrived  to  turn  every- 
thing to  a  good  account.  Most  of  his  life  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  "  Crescent  City,"  he  has  not  only  raised 
himself  by  the  strength  of  his  own  genius  from  the 
situation  of  clerk  in  a  broker's  counting-house  to  a 
position  of  the  highest  importance  and  trust  in  the 
community,  but  he  has  been  the  architect  of  a  hun- 
dred different  fortunes,  being  always  ready  to  lend 
a  hand  to  any  individual  who  has  perseverance  and 
skill  enough  to  climb  the  steep  ascent  to  worldly 
aggrandizement.  He  has  seen  more  of  the  world 
than  any  man  of  his  age  I  ever  met  with,  and  he 
has  used  his  knowledge  of  it  to  better  purposes. 
From  a  perpetual  habit  of  contemplating  the  nature 
of  man  in  its  inherent  instead  of  its  accidental  quali- 
ties, he  has  evidently  avoided  that  hatred  and  con- 
tempt which  are  so  likely  to  ensue  when  an  ardent 
and  sensitive  mind  like  his  is  compelled  to  seek  its 
food  and  its  employment  in  the  midst  of  that  state 
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of  society  which  always  exists  in  a  great  commer- 
cial city  like  New-Orleans.     But  his  mental  organs 
seemed  to  be  endowed  with  the  rare  power  of  con- 
verting poison  to  nourishment  ;   for  a  union  of  all 
things  in  the  highest  degree  artificial  has  produced 
in  him  the  most  natural  of  characters.     Everything 
evil  seems  to  have  engendered  in  him  its  direct  op- 
posite :   from  living  in  unceasing  contact  with  all 
that  is  hateful  in  manners,  principles,  and  actions, 
he  has  learned  to  cherish  kindly  feelings  towards 
all  the  world  ;  the  perpetual  presence  of  everything 
that  is  false  in  feeling  and  in  fact  has  created  in  him 
the  most  pure  taste,  and  the  most  unaffected  love 
for  all  that  is  simple,  natural,  and  true.     It  may  seem 
a  little  paradoxical  to  trace  these  effects  to  causes 
apparently  so  very  unlikely  to  produce  them  ;   and, 
in  fact,  I  do  not  mean  to  state  them  absolutely  as 
effects,  but  only  as  very  remarkable  consequences. 
But  that  part  of  Mr.  B.'s  character  which  is  ex- 
hibited in  his  intercourse  with  others,  differs  as  much 
from  that  part  of  his  own  which  I  have  just  descri- 
bed, as  this  latter  does  from  that  of  other  people. 
He  cannot  be  said  to  be  fond  of  society,  and  never 
willingly  associates  with  any  but  persons  in  whom 
he  can  find  some  qualities  that  deserve  respect  and 
love  ;   but  when  he  is  with  these,  or  with  his  own 
immediate  friends,  then  it  is  that  all  the  finer  and 
more  striking  parts  of  his  mental  character  become 
visible  :    his  deep  and  intense  admiration  of  moral 
beauty  under  every  form  and  modification,  and  his 
exquisite  tact  in  detecting  and  appreciating  it  ;  his 
pure  and  ardent  love  for  truth,  and  his  determina- 
tion to  follow  that  wherever  it  may  lead  him,  re- 
gardless of  consequences  ;  and,  above  all,  his  fine 
and  fearless  enthusiasm  on  all  subjects  that  he  thinks 
worthy  of  it — an  enthusiasm  which  seems  to  have 
been  strengthened  and  purified  by  his  having  lived 
in  perpetual  contact  with  a  state  of  things  calcula- 
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ted,  as  it  should  seem,  by  the  example  of  almost 
every  one  else,  to  indurate  the  feelings  and  pollute 
the  very  fountains  of  them.  This  last  is  the  most 
remarkable  and  the  most  dehghtful  feature  of  Mr. 
B.'s  character.  He  has,  as  I  before  said,  seen  more 
of  the  world  than  any  man  of  his  age  I  ever  met 
with,  and  yet  he  is  less  than  all  others  what  is  called 
a  man  of  the  world. 

It  is  one  of  Mr.  B.'s  singular  and  rather  startling 
opinions,  that  it  is  much  better  to  know  things  su- 
perficially than  profoundly  ;  better,  he  means,  with 
reference  to  the  purpose  of  deriving  pleasure  from 
knowledge.  And  it  is  mere  cant,  after  all,  to  pre- 
tend that  this  is  not  the  immediate  as  well  as  the 
remote  object  of  every  one  in  acquiring  knowledge. 
In  most  of  the  points  in  which  he  differs  from  the 
multitude,  however,  particularly  in  the  latter,  with 
respect  to  the  advantage  of  merely  superficial  knowl- 
edge, he  never  thinks  of  stating  his  opinions  as  gen- 
eral propositions,  but  only  as  they  bear  upon  his 
own  immediate  views  and  feelings.  Indeed,  he 
never  thinks  of  stating  them  at  all,  even  as  individ- 
ual  opinions,  except  under  such  circumstances  as 
those  in  which  they  have  happened  to  come  out 
during  our  accidental  conversations  together.  He 
holds  to  them  firmly  as  it  regards  himself,  and  acts 
up  to  them  to  the  very  utmost  extent  to  which  they 
can  lead  him  ;  but  he  never  obtrudes  them  on  oth- 
ers, and  never  even  thinks  contemptuously  of  those 
who  hold  directly  opposite  ones.  On  the  contrary, 
let  but  an  opinion  be  sincere,  and  he  respects  it 
equally,  whether  he  thinks  the  foundation  of  it  trUe 
or  false  ;  for  if  he  loves  one  thing  more  than  all 
others,  it  is  sincerity  ;  and  if  he  hates — but  he  does 
not  hate  anything. 

The  only  ostensible  fault  I  could  find  with  the 
character  of  this  man  is  ambition,  although  it  may 
be  doubtful  whether  the  love  of  power  which  ena- 
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bles  the  possessor  to  dispense  happiness  all  around 
him  can  properly  be  construed  into  a  vice.  Ambi- 
tion, although  the  source  of  almost  all  the  guilt  and 
misery  that  exist  in  the  world,  will  always  be  found 
in  an  almost  equal  degree  in  every  station  of  life  ; 
and,  though  disguised  under  a  thousand  different 
names  and  modifications,  is  yet  almost  the  exclusive 
spring  of  action  even  with  the  best  and  most  disin- 
terested men.  It  is  the  demon  which  haunts  and 
torments  all  mankind,  from  the  beggar  to  the  king ; 
and  though  it  is  the  creator  of  these  apparent  dis- 
tinctions, as  well  as  of  all  the  intermediate  ones, 
yet,  in  point  of  fact,  it  places  all  mankind  on  a  level, 
for  it  makes  them  all  miserable.  The  one  essential 
necessity  of  the  very  nature  of  a  man  of  the  world 
(a  character  formed  by,  and  peculiar  to  the  state  of 
society  of  which  I  speak)  is  to  be  that  which  he  is 
not,  and  to  have  that  which  he  has  not ;  and  it  is 
this  necessity  which  makes  him  a  slave  to  circum- 
stances;  and  when  he  is  a  slave,  what  matters  it 
who  or  what  is  his  master  ?  A  beggar's  dog,  if  he 
have  food  and  shelter,  is  as  well  off  as  a  king's ; 
and  what  is  there  to  choose  between  the  baby  a  span 
long,  who  sits  on  its  mother's  arm  and  cries  for  the 
moon,  and  the  conqueror  who  stands  bestriding  one 
world  and  weeping  for  another  ? 

Such  is  a  slight  and  imperfect  sketch  of  one  of 
the  noblest  characters  in  New-Orleans :  the  other 
members  of  this  charming  family,  Mrs.  B.  and  Miss 
M.,  are  equally  distinguished  by  a  kind  of  ideal 
purity  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  gives  a  charm 
to  their  society  as  fascinating  as  it  is  rare.  Indeed, 
I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  contem^plating  any- 
thing in  real  life  which  approached  so  near  to  per- 
fection, as  regards  domestic  harmony,  as  I  had  in 
the  persons  of  this  happily-united  family.  Of  Mrs. 
B.  especially  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything 
more  serene,  more  equable,  or  more  balmy  than. 
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her  disposition.  The  most  perfect  symbol  of  it  that 
I  can  think  of  is  a  httle  unknown  lake  that  I  have 
seen,  nearly  at  the  summit  of  the  highest  Alps, 
which  is  so  situated  as  never  to  be  ruffled  into  any 
other  expression  than  that  of  smiles  ;  it  is  so  trans- 
parent that  you  can  see  the  very  bottom  of  it,  and 
it  reflects  no  other  object  than  the  flowers  on  its 
banks,  the  sunshine,  the  stars,  and  the  sky. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

State  of  Society  in  New-Orleans  continued. — Creole  Circles. — Ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  a  Knowledge  of  Languages. — French 
Superficiality.  —  Ignorance  priding  itself  on  its  Deficiencies. — 
Strange  Inteipretation  of  the  term  Creole. — A  Parisian  Reminis- 
cence.— The  Countess  Bertrand. — Creole  Beauty. — Sketch  of  a 
Creole  Lady. — Perfection  of  the  Female  Form  and  Face. — French 
Theatre. — Character  of  the  Audience. — Superiority  of  the  French 
in  Comic  Talent  and  Correctness  of  Costume. — Their  Inferiority 
in  Tragedy. — Customs  of  the  English  Stage  adopted  by  the  French. 
— Propriety  and  Decorum  of  a  French  Audience. — Recollections 
of  an  English  Concert. — Character  of  French  Politeness.— French 
Vaudevilles. — Souvenirs  of  Mademoiselle  Mars. — Her  acting  in 
Henry  III. — Mademoiselle  Calve,  Prima  Donna  of  the  Theatre 
d' Orleans.  —  Her  Style  of  Singing. —  Stage  Anecdote.  —  Bouquets 
and  Garlands. — Benefit  of  the  Doubt. 

There  is  another  kind  of  society  to  be  met  with 
in  New-Orleans  which  remains  yet  to  be  described, 
and  which,  as  regards  refinement  of  manner,  must 
be  looked  upon  as  the  pink  of  what  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  South.  This  consists  of  the  better  classes  of 
French  descendants,  commonly  designated  by  the 
term  C^'eole.  Difference  of  habits  and  isolation  of 
feeling  have  contributed  much  to  give  an  air  of  cx- 
clusiveness  to  this  kind  of  society,  which  renders  it 
extremely  diflicult  of  access.  But  when  the  ice 
has  once  been  broken,  and  the  rubicon  of  initiation 
passed,  nothing  can  appear  more  simple  in  construe- 
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tion,  or  more  utterly  devoid  of  assumption  and  im- 
pertinence. In  order  to  reap  gratification  from  a 
free  intercourse  with  this  truly  noble-hearted  race 
of  people,  a  knowledge  of  the  French  language  is 
indispensable ;  for,  although  the  English  is  univer- 
sally understood,  it  is  never  spoken  as  a  matter  of 
choice  by  the  Creoles  of  New-Orleans.  None  but 
those,  therefore,  who  have  the  elegances  and  nice- 
ties of  French  diction  at  their  fingers'  ends,  can 
hope  for  a  permanent  footing  in  Creole  society.  It 
is  on  these  occasions  that  a  man  feels  the  impor- 
tance of  languages,  and  reflects  bitterly  on  the  op- 
portunities he  has  suffered  to  escape  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  them.  A  knowledge  of  languages  is 
not  only  useful  as  an  ornamental  accomplishment, 
but  it  serves  as  an  introduction  to  all  the  sciences. 
By  it  all  times  and  countries  lay  open  to  us  ;  by  it 
we  become,  in  some  measure,  contemporary  to  all 
ages  and  inhabitants  of  all  kingdoms  ;  it  enables  us 
to  converse  with  the  most  learned  men  of  all  anti- 
quity, who  seem  to  have  lived  and  laboured  for  us. 
We  find  in  them  masters  whom  we  are  allowed  to 
consult  at  leisure  ;  friends  who  are  always  at  hand, 
and  whose  useful  conversation  improves  the  mind. 
The  general  information  which  is  spread  over  the 
circles  of  Creole  society  is  perhaps  inferior,  and 
much  less  determined  than  that  which  is  to  be  found 
among  the  same  classes  of  the  Anglo-American 
population,  but  then  there  is  also  much  less  preten- 
sion. A  piece  of  water  adds  to  the  beauty  of  a 
prospect,  however  shallow  it  may  be,  because  we 
are  not  obliged  to  inquire  into  its  depth  before  we 
admire  the  lights  and  reflections  that  it  casts  around. 
And  so  it  is  with  Creole  superficiality.  It  adds  to 
the  brilliancy  of  society,  without  taking  away  from 
the  solidity  or  the  value  of  real  acquirements,  and 
it  is,  at  least,  a  token  of  respect  for  knowledge,  and 
a  testimony  to  its  worth.     If  the  French  Creoles 
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have  not  the  industry  to  amass  knowledge,  they 
have  at  least  the  sense  to  see  its  value,  and  the 
taste  and  skill  to  acquire  just  so  much  of  it  as  may 
give  them  the  appearance  of  possessing  more  ;  and 
they  have  so  much  tact  in  displaying  what  they  do 
know,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  without  a  breach  of 
the  common  rules  of  society,  to  expose  their  defi- 
ciencies. 

Southerners,  whether  French  or  American  Cre- 
oles, have  this  advantage  over  their  brethren  of  the 
North,  that,  when  ignorant  on  any  topic  of  conver- 
sation, instead  of  priding  themselves  on  their  defi- 
ciencies, as  the  latter  are  apt  to  do,  they  seek,  by 
every  stratagem  and  device,  to  conceal  their  Avant  of 
knowledge.  Go  and  ask  a  well-dressed  person  in 
Wall-street  a  question  respecting  a  passage  from 
one  of  his  country's  most  distinguished  poets,  he 
will  tell  you  that  "  really  poetry  is  a  thing  he  has 
no  taste  for."  If  you  allude  to  an  event  in  the 
most  familiar  part  of  American  history,  he  will  as- 
sure you  that  he  has  not  looked  into  a  book  of  his- 
tory since  he  left  school,  but  he  dares  to  say  that 
his  little  boy  could  have  set  the  matter  right  if  he 
had  been  in  the  way.  If  science  or  art  become  the 
subject  of  reference,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  thanks 
God  that  he  has  no  time  to  trouble  his  head  about 
those  kinds  of  pursuits.  Politics  and  the  passing 
events  of  the  day  are  all  that  he  knows,  or  pretends 
to  know  anything  about ;  and  of  these  he  knows 
just  so  much  as  the  newspaper  he  subscribes  for 
tells  him.  It  is  not  by  the  fruit  which  it  produces, 
but  by  the  nutriment  on  which  it  feeds,  that  you 
may  know  the  tree.  If  you  know  the  newspaper 
that  a  gentleman  in  New- York  reads,  you  may  pret- 
ty confidently  anticipate  what  he  will  have  to  say 
of  passing  events  on  any  given  day  that  you  may 
happen  to  meet  him.  One  thing,  however,  he  is 
acquainted  with — the  state  of  the  weather,  and  that 
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he  thinks  nobody  has  the  means  of  ascertaining  but 
himself;  for  he  will  tell  yon  it  is  a  wet  day  when 
the  rain  is  pouring  upon  your  head,  and  assure 
you  that  it  is  very  fine  when  the  sun  is  shining  full 
in  your  eyes  ! 

It  is  not  more  than  ten  years  ago  that  the  term 
Creole  was  to  me  a  perfect  enigma.     I  was  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  intended  to  designate  the 
better  classes   of  coloured   people.     I   remember, 
early  in  the  year  1831,  being  invited  to  dine  at  the 
house  of  a  French  lady  in  Paris  purposely  to  meet 
a  Creole  family  of  distinction  from  New-Orleans. 
At  first  I  was  disposed  to  suspect  Madame  la  Com- 
tesse  of  an  inclination  to  be  facetious  ;   but,  being 
assured  of  the  contrary,  I  made  no  farther  remarks, 
but  waited  patiently  for  the  appointed  day  for  this 
extraordinary  introduction.     Imagine,  therefore,  my 
astonishment,  Avhen,  on  entering  the  drawing-room 
of  Madame  Bertrand  (for  my  hostess  was  no  less 
distinguished  a  person  than  the  lady  of  the  celebra- 
ted general  of  that  name),  I  found  in  the  Creole 
strangers,  who  had  already  arrived,  not  a  batch  of 
ebony  beauties,  as  I  had  anticipated,  but  two  of  the 
most  lovely  brunettes  that  the  imagination  of  either 
poet  or  painter  could  possibly  have  conceived.     I 
speak,  of  course,  with  reference  to  the  feelings  of 
those  who  are  qualified  to  appreciate  this  peculiar 
kind  of  beauty.     It  is  a  kind  which  addresses  itself 
almost  entirely  to  the  imagination,  and  it  therefore 
requires  some  portion  of  this  quality  to  be  able  to 
feel  it  at  all,  and  a  considerable  portion  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  all   its   power.     The   mother  of  these 
beautiful  creatures,  Madame  du  P.,  a  noble  speci- 
men of  a  Creole  lady,  was  a  woman  about  forty 
years  of  age,  and  had  the  appearance  of  having 
possessed  great  personal  beauty,  while  there  was 
something  about  her  countenance  which  gave  evi- 
dence of  extreme  youthfulness  of  mind.     Indeed,  I 
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never  knew  a  human  being  preserve  in  all  its  ori- 
ginal purity  a  taste  for  natural  pleasures  as  this  re- 
markable person.  Meeting  her  in  New-Orleans  ten 
years  after  my  first  introduction  to  her,  I  found  that 
she  still  continued  to  regard  the  forms  and  influences 
of  the  external  world  with  the  eyes  and  the  feelings 
of  a  child,  on  whose  senses  they  are  just  bursting 
forth  with  all  the  beauty  of  newness.  There  is  still  a 
freshness  and  simplicity  about  all  her  thoughts  and 
feelings  which  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  found  after  very 
early  youth,  and  particularly  in  a  female.  The 
heat  and  activity  of  the  fancy,  and  the  force  of  im- 
agination, sometimes  enable  men  to  carry  onward 
to  old  age  the  feelings  and  faculties  of  youth.  But 
in  women — the  very  essence  of  whose  character  is 
to  feel  and  to  suffer,  not  to  think  and  to  act — this 
is  very  rarely  the  case.  This  concentration  of 
mental  powers  in  one  direction,  that  of  actual  im- 
pulse, is  naturally  calculated  to  wear  away  and 
destroy,  not  only  themselves,  but  the  track  over 
which  they  pass  ;  not  only  the  capability  to  be  ex- 
cited, but  the  exciting  power  in  external  objects. 

With  the  person  I  speak  of,  however,  this  law 
seems  to  have  been  suspended  or  set  aside,  or  rath- 
er, indeed,  totally  reversed  ;  for  time  and  habit  have 
strengthened  instead  of  weakened  her  susceptibili- 
ty of  receiving  pleasure  from  even  the  simplest  and 
most  inartificial  objects — the  very  same  class  of  ob- 
jects from  which  she  received  the  same  impressions 
in  childhood  ;  and  those  impressions,  every  time 
they  are  renewed,  seem  to  acquire  a  renewed  vivid- 
ness of  power.  She  looks  upon  a  beautiful  flower 
with  the  same  innocent  and  unaffected  delisjht  that 
she  did  forty  years  ago,  but  that  delight  is  now 
modified  and  heightened  by  perpetually  increasing 
feelings  of  admiration  and  love.  She  hails  every 
returning  birthnight  of  the  moon  with  the  same 
quiet  yet  earnest  joy  that  she  did  when  first  her 
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newly-awakened  spirit  owned  its  mysterious  bridal 
with  the  visible  world  ;  but  what  she  then  used  to 
gaze  at  only  as  a  lovely  crescent  of  light,  now  comes 
before  her  in  all  the  radiant  glory  of  a  heavenly 
visitant,  yet  with  all  the  breathing  beauty  of  an 
earthly  one,  and  brings  in  its  train  a  crowed  of  self- 
multiplying  associations,  created  by  memory,  and 
rendered  immortal  by  hope. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  exaggerate  the  fact  when  I 
say  that  the  perfection  of  the  female  face  and  form, 
and  of  the  dress  that  is  adapted  to  aid  and  heighten 
the  effect  of  these,  is  to  be  met  with  oftener  in  the 
higher  circles  of  Creole  society  in  New-Orleans  than 
anywhere  else  that  I  have  been.  It  is  true  that 
Creole  women  are  deficient  in  that  peculiar  expres- 
sion which  is  so  much  sought  after  in  France,  but 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  perfectly  tranquil  and  uncon- 
scious air  which  usually  reigns  in  their  divine  faces 
is  not  superior  in  every  respect  to  this  boasted  pi- 
quancy, and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  infinitely  more 
poetical.  The  language  used  in  conversation  by 
Creole  ladies  abounds  in  all  that  is  graceful  and 
lively  ;  their  dialogue  is  generally  polished  Avith  as 
much  care  as  the  French  prisoners  used  to  polish  a 
beef-bone  before  they  made  it  into  a  cribbage-board 
or  a  little  man-of-war. 

To  a  stranger,  who  does  not  possess  facilities  of 
access  to  that  society  I  speak  of,  and  is  desirous  of 
an  opportunity  to  contemplate  the  extreme  beauty 
of  some  of  the  female  faces  that  are  to  be  met  with 
in  New-Orleans,  but  never  in  the  streets,  I  would 
say,  go  to  the  French  theatre  on  opera  nights,  when 
all  the  boxes  are  filled  with  the  elile  of  the  Creole 
world.  He  may  happen  to  see  some  specimens  on 
such  occasions  that  are  absolute  models  of  perfec- 
tion as  to  form,  feature,  and  complexion.  The  first 
time  I  visited  this  truly  rational  place  of  amusement, 
I  felt   as  if  the   flesh-imprisoned  spirit   had  been 
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snatched  away  from  the  dull  realities  of  life,  and 
cast  into  a  pleasant  dream-like  existence,  which  had 
all  the  vividness  of  reality,  and  yet  all  the  ethereal 
brightness,  combined  with  the  floating  and  shifting 
indistinctness  of  a  vision  of  sleep.  All  around, 
about,  and  before  was  one  great  galaxy  of  beau- 
ties. I  was  afraid  to  move,  nay,  almost  to  breathe, 
lest  the  dear  illusion  should  vanish.  From  a  loge 
g-rillee  before  me,  there  now  and  then  peeped  a  face 
of  that  sculptural  oval  form  which  gives  to  the  air 
of  the  head  something  like  the  ideal  perfection  of  a 
poet's  imagination,  while  the  fair  complexion  was 
embellished  by  a  rosy  hue  upon  the  cheeks  of  Hebe 
freshness.  Next  to  this  apparition  flashed  a  pair 
of  eyes  of  the  finest  azure,  and  beaming  with  the 
brightest  intelligence,  set  in  the  head  with  such  a 
peculiarity  of  elegance  in  shape  and  proportion  as 
to  impart  a  nobleness  of  expression  to  the  brow  and 
to  the  forehead,  which  filled  the  beholder  with  ec- 
stasy. But  I  might  go  on  enumerating  till  every 
figure  of  speech  Avas  exhausted,  and  yet  fail  to  con- 
vey a  distinct  idea  of  what  Creole  beauty  really  is. 
It  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  Wordsworth's 
poetry  ;  its  charms  glide  imperceptibly,  at  first,  into 
the  recesses  of  the  heart,  and,  settling  there  by  the 
mysterious  sympathy  which  they  maintain  with  their 
distant  source,  impel  us,  from  time  to  time,  to  recur 
to  that  source  ;  and  at  last  we  gaze  and  gaze,  till 
what  was  only  a  mere  liking  grows  and  ripens  into 
a  full,  deep,  and  absorbing  passion. 

Speaking  of  the  French  theatre,  it  is  impossible 
to  witness  any  representation  on  the  French  stage 
without  being  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  we 
are  infinitely  below  France  in  many  respects.  Even 
the  orchestras  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden 
are  inferior  to  those  of  the  smallest  theatres  in  Par- 
is, and  the  choruses  scarcely  better.  Under  the 
head  of  correctness   of  costume,  the  best  of  our 
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American  theatres  are  a  thousand  miles  behind  the 
little  French  theatre  in  New-Orleans.  Of  the  true 
nature  of  comedy,  properly  so  called,  and  of  actors 
and  authors  of  this  class,  we  seem  to  have  very  lit- 
tle notion  in  the  present  day.  I  speak  of  that  gay, 
graceful,  spirited,  airy,  and  piquante  comedy,  which 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  nothing  more  than  a  refined  and 
heightened  image  of  polished  society.  There  are, 
indeed,  some  admirable  and  perfect  examples  of  this 
kind  of  writing  extant  somewhere,  which  were  pro- 
duced in  the  witty  and  licentious  reign  of  Charles 
II.  ;  but  they  are  never  acted  now,  partly  from  the 
want  of  an  existing  taste  for  this  kind  of  drama,  but 
chiefly  on  account  of  our  deficiency  in  living  actors 
to  imbody  the  principal  characters. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  are  compelled  to 
admit,  that  in  real  tragic  talent  they  cannot  pretend 
to  institute  a  comparison  between  their  actors  and 
those  of  England  and  America  of  the  present  day. 
Their  dramatic  art,  in  fact,  bears  no  resemblance  to 
ours  ;  its  action  is  heavier,  less  characteristic,  and 
less  forcible  ;  its  declamation  less  accentuated,  and, 
perhaps,  on  that  account,  more  musical.  The  Eng- 
lish actor  seems  to  forget  the  audience  :  all  his  fac- 
ulties are  centred  in  the  part  he  is  playing,  which 
destroys  all  trace  and  all  recollection  of  stage-ma- 
chinery :  of  the  lights,  the  chandelier,  the  prompter, 
and  all  that  wretched,  though  necessary  apparatus 
which  for  some  years  past  has,  in  France,  constitu- 
ted the  whole  of  the  dramatic  art.  When  the  first 
English  company  visited  France,  the  Parisian  pub- 
lic willingly  yielded  to  those  new  and  unexpected 
impressions  which  they  produced  ;  and,  as  a  stri- 
king proof  of  their  social  change,  they  hastened  to 
introduce  into  their  own  theatres  several  customs 
resembling  those  on  the  English  stage.  French 
actors  of  talent  felt  how  much  they  should  gain  by 
getting  rid  of  the  stiffness  and  constraint  of  their 
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own  school,  and  they  no  longer  feared  to  turn  their 
backs  to  the  public.  The  strictly  geometric  circle 
formed  by  the  speakers  in  their  dramas  became 
somewhat  less  regular  in  form.  The  laisser  aller 
and  the  sans  fa^on  of  Kean  and  Macready  soon 
found  imitators  among  them,  and  this  newly-acqui- 
red ease  in  their  theatrical  customs  is  one  of  the 
most  notable  improvements  which  the  French  stage 
has  made  within  the  last  ten  years. 

But  there  is  one  very  important  point  yet  to  be 
mentioned,  about  which  the  French  have  greatly 
the  advantage  over  us  :  I  mean  the  propriety  and 
decorum  of  their  audiences.  I  never,  on  any  occa- 
sion, visited  a  French  theatre  without  being  com- 
pelled to  make  comparisons,  which  certainly  did 
not  redound  much  to  the  credit  of  our  theatres 
or  of  our  people.  Now  what  is  the  reason  that 
the  French  behave  themselves  at  public  places  in- 
comparably better  than  we  do  ?  Nay,  more  :  what 
is  the  reason  that  the  gradations  between  different 
classes  of  French  society  are  so  softened  down  as 
to  be,  at  a  superficial  view,  almost  imperceptible  ? 
Are  the  French,  after  all,  "  a  century  behind  us  in 
everything,"  as  I  have  heard  some  gentlemen  say, 
on  their  way  home  after  a  flying  visit  to  Paris  ? 
Are  differences  always  inferiorities,  according  to  the 
same  travelled  and  observant  men  ?  When  next 
we  import  their  dancers,  their  curls,  their  bonnets, 
or  their  silks,  we  might  as  well,  at  all  events,  order 
over  at  the  same  time  a  little  oif  their  generally  dif- 
fused bienseance  ;  yes,  and  a  little  of  their  equally 
well  diffused  knowledge  and  taste  in  those  arts  and 
sciences  which  adorn,  soften,  and  add  to  the  happi- 
ness of  mere  existence — in  dancing,  in  pleasing  ad- 
dress, in  bodily  motion,  in  civil  phraseology  and 
civil  looks — in  poetry,  painting,  and  in  music. 

That  the  reader  may  not  suppose  thai  these  re- 
marks are  intended  to  apply  solely  to  Ar)ericans,  I 
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will  briefly  relate  what  happened  at  an  English 
concert  where  I  was  present,  and  where  I  was  as 
much  entertained  by  the  want  of  common  quietness 
in  a  portion  of  my  fellow-audience  as  I  was  interest- 
ed by  the  excellence  of  the  performance.  It  was 
a  morning  concert,  and  I  went  early  with  my  party 
to  secure  good  places  ;  consequently,  I  had  leisure 
and  opportunity  to  make  my  observation  on  those 
around  me.  I  select  one  little  group,  the  nearest  at 
hand.  Two  soi-disant  young  ladies,  with  a  chape- 
rone,  whom,  in  due  time,  I  found  to  be  their  aunt,  oc- 
cupied seats  just  before  us  ;  and  they  had  the  gift  of 
their  own  tongues,  if  not  of  Apostle  Irving's,  who 
was  then  all  the  rage.  In  very  audible  terms,  they 
harangued  each  other  upon  the  pleasure  they  antici- 
pated from  what  was  coming  on,  and  obliged  those 
in  their  neighbourhood  with  criticisms  on  piano- 
forte music  and  music  in  general,  which  was  meant 
to  prove  their  habitual  attendance  on  "  lots  of  con- 
certs ;"  but  which,  however,  went  on  to  indicate,  in 
spite  of  them,  that  they  had  not  gained  much  by 
that  mode  of  spending  their  money.  Occasionally 
their  discourse  was  interrupted  with  wondering  if 
*'  Ma"  was  come.  "  Perhaps  she  can't  see  us. 
Ameliar,  you  had  better  get  upon  the  bench  and 
look  ;  do — there's  a  dear  ;"  and  Ameliar  mounted 
up  accordingly,  much  to  my  annoyance,  which  I 
signified  as  gallantly  as  I  could,  but  which  was  ta- 
ken no  notice  of.  "  La  !  I  don't  see  her  nowhere  ! 
How  stoopid  of  ma  !  Take  care,  Mariar  ;  if  you 
keep  a  pulling  of  me  so,  I  shall  fall  !" 

At  last,  as  much  to  my  satisfaction  as  to  hers,  I 
heard  her  exclaim, ''  Ah  !  there's  ma  !  I'm  so  glad  ! 
'T would  have  been  such  a  pity,  after  buying  of  the 
ticket  I  Ma  !  here  we  are  !  Come  this  way  !" 
Ma,  not  quickly  recognising,  or  even  hearing  the 
voice  of  her  progeny,  kept  poking  and  hustling 
about  in  search  of  them,  disturbing  every  one  in 
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her  way:  at  last  she  heard  Mariar's  tones,  calling 
"  Ma  !  ma  !"  in  a  stage  whisper,  and,  turning  her 
head  in  its  direction,  she  saw  Ameliar  perched  on 
the  bench  beckoning  to  her,  and  off  set  ma  towards 
us  full  trot,  treading  on  dozens  of  gouty  gentlemen, 
and  of  dandies,  and  young  ladies  who  wore  tight 
shoes.  Being  of  that  rotundity  of  proportion  which 
she  would  herself  designate  "  stout,"  she  was  fol- 
lowed to  her  goal  by  smothered  execrations  and 
audible  ^^  Dear  me'5 /"  and  her  only  consolation 
could  have  been,  that  her  arrival  in  one  end  of  the 
room  was  hailed  with  as  much  satisfaction  by  her 
children,  as  was  her  departure  from  the  other  end  by 
scores  of  victims  to  the  progress  of  her  fat  heel. 
And  now  the  whole  family  talked  in  a  breath,  and 
ma,  in  answer  to  many  inquiries  concerning  her  long 
absence,  explained  that,  just  as  she  was  about  to 
leave  home,  such  a  crowd  came  into  the  shop,  that 
she  was  obliged  to  stay  to  ''  help  serve  them  ;"  and, 
after  all,  her  share  of  them  purchased  "  nothink  at 
all  ;  how  particlar  provoking  ?"  and  then  Miss 
Ameliar  reminded  her  that  she  ought  not  to  say 
*'shop,  shop"  forever,  w^hen  "establishment"  was 
now  the  word  ;  and,  turning  to  her  sister,  she  re- 
gretted that  they  had  prevailed  on  ma  to  follow  the 
Paris  custom  of  attending  in  the  establishment  her- 
self, "  'cause,  when  other  ladies  don't  do  the  like, 
people  don't  know  how  to  treat  ladies." 

The  very  inharmonious  preparations  for  harmony 
began,  and  for  a  while  they  stopped  speaking,  but 
soon  resumed.  Miss  Mariar  did,  as  ma  let  us 
know,  "  play  most  beautiful  on  the  pianor  :"  it  was 
especially  for  her  pleasure  and  improvement  that 
the  tickets  had  been  purchased  that  morning  ;  and 
"  Now,  my  dear,"  said  ma,  ''  directly  Mr.  C.  comes, 
you  get  up  on  the  bench,  and  mind  his  fingers, 
'cause  'tis  all  along  of  his  fingers  he  plays  so  partic- 
lar beautiful !"    The  lady  alluded  to  the  well-known 
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position  of  the  hand  on  the  instrument,  for  which 
the  performer  was  so  much  admired.  Miss  Mariar 
hesitated.  ''  Why,  my  dear,  what  should  make 
YOU  more  ashamed  than  Ameliar  ?"  "Oh,  'cause, 
ma — there's  a  hole  in  my  stockhig.  ' 

With  such  conversation  I  was  entertained  even 
after  the  concert  began,  and  not  only  on  the  part  of 
my  friends  before  me,  but  on  that  of  others  behind 
and  at  either  side  of  me.  The  performance  ended, 
and  on  my  way  out  I  overheard  the  following  scrap 
of  dialogue  between  another  lady  and  another  gen- 
tleman : 

"  So  this  is  a  concert,  my  dear  ?" 
*'  Yes,  my  dear  ;  don't  you  like  it  ?" 
"  Why,  I  did  like  it  well  enough,  only  I  couldn't 
make  no  ioon  out  of  it." 

*'  Toon  out  of  a  concert !     Why,  bless  my  heart," 
and  he  gave  a  little  chuckling  laugh,  "  a  concert 
never  has  no  toon!     That's  the  meaning  of  a  con- 
cert :  every  one  plays  out  of  his  own  head,  and 
doesn't  mind  nothing  what  the  others  are  doing  of." 
The  only  plea  of  extenuation   that   can   be  put 
forth  to  show  why  French  people  of  the  same  class 
as  those  1  have  been  speaking  of  are  not  vulgar  and 
ridiculous  at  public  places   is,   that  good   foreign 
manners  are  more  easily  caught  up  than  English 
high  breeding,  which  consists  a  great  deal  in  nega- 
tives, rather  prohibiting  what  you   should  not  be 
than  prescribing  what  you  should  be  ;  whereas  the 
politeness  of  the   French  gentleman  is  more  pro- 
nounced, and  his  manner  more  distinctly  coloured. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  while  others  seek  to  improve  the 
political  condition  of  the  people,  it  were  well  if 
some  teachers  would  undertake  to  mend  their  man- 
ners.    In  that  good  cause  I  am  myself  disposed  to 
cry  out  as  vehemently  as  ever  did  the  most  soiled 
mob  from  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  ^'  A  bas  la 
vulgariU  !  Vignorance  a  la  lanterne  !  et  que  la  pO" 
litesse  soil  mise  a  Vordre  d^t  jour. 
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The  most  popular  exhibitions  at  the  French  the- 
atre in  New-Orleans  are  operas  and  petits  vaude- 
villes;  and,  as  these  are  always  produced  in  good 
style,  and  are  never  spoiled  in  the  representation 
through  the  stinginess  or  ignorance  of  managers,  it 
follows  that  the  house  is  crammed  on  each  night  of 
performance,  and  people  have  no  occasion  to  read 
the  papers  next  day  to  know  whether  or  not  they 
were  delighted.  The  vaudevilles  are  generally 
acted  in  a  style  which  throws  criticism  on  its  back, 
and  makes  panegyric  cry  out  for  a  new  dictionary. 
One  lady,  in  particular,  whose  name  I  cannot  at 
present  remember,  used  to  put  me  strongly  in  mind 
of  the  great  Mademoiselle  Mars.  The  elegance, 
the  chasteness,  the  truth,  and  general  beauty  of  her 
performance,  formed  the  theme  of  general  conver- 
sation. A  propos  of  Mademoiselle  Mars  :  how  well 
do  I  remember  the  last  time  I  saw  that  wonderful 
creature  in  London.  The  play  was  that  of  Henry 
III.,  by  Alexander  Dumas.  Her  acting,  when  she 
first  appeared  on  the  couch  iwRiiggieri's  apartment, 
and  where  she  w^as  for  some  time  between  sleeping 
and  waking;  her  avowal  to  St.  Megi'in  of  the  pas- 
sion for  him  which  had  long  been  devouring  her  in 
secret,  and  the  thrilling  tones  of  mental  despair  in 
which  she  uttered  the  words  "  Rien,  rien,"  after 
a  vain  look  round  the  chamber  to  discover  some- 
thing by  which  the  object  of  her  adoration  might 
descend  from  the  window,  and  escape  impending 
assassination,  will  never — can  never — be  forgotten 
by  those  who  were  present.  To  know  the  effect 
which  consummate  art  can  produce  in  the  utterance 
of  the  two  simple  words  I  have  quoted,  it  must  be 
witnessed,  for  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  imagination. 
Those  words,  "  Rien,  rien,"  as  delivered  by  that 
gifted  being,  will  ring  in  my  ears  as  long  as  my 
senses  permit  me  to  have  a  care  or  a  recollection 
about  the  stage.     If  I  may  be  permitted  to  joke 
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upon  a  subject  on  which  T  feel  so  seriously,  I  should 
say  that  never  before  was  so  much  made  of  nothing. 

The  exquisite  singing  and  acting  of  the  little  pi- 
quante  Prima  Don?ia,  Mademoiselle  Calve,  have 
made  the  French  opera  in  New-Orleans  very  popular. 
Her  voice  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  I  have  heard 
for  a  long  time  :  considerable  in  extent,  pure  in  qual- 
ity, and  round  in  tone,  it  comes,  unaccompanied  by 
contortion  or  grimace,  straight  from  the  chest.  In 
point  of  feeling,  I  may  say  that  it  comes  from  that 
part  of  the  chest  in  which  the  heart  is  situated,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  wonderful  that  it  should  make  its 
way  to  a  similar  region  with  its  hearers,  as  it  gen- 
erally does,  and  that  it  may  be  described,  like  a  let- 
ter in  a  novel,  as  coming  ''  from  the  same  to  the 
same."  Her  sostenuto  in  pathetic  music  is  also  ad- 
mirable, and  her  general  style  full  of  intensity,  of 
feeling,  and  vigour.  In  executing  the  descending 
chromatic  scale,  however,  she  is  frequently  apt  to 
force  her  voice,  when  her  intonation  becomes  very 
imperfect.  In  doing  this,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  she  is  actuated  by  a  very  foolish  ambition  to 
excel  Madame  Bambarger,  a  lady  with  a  very  dis- 
agreeable voice,  whose  upper  notes  are  extremely 
harsh  and  inexpressive,  and  who  can  never  main- 
tain her  ground  in  leading  parts. 

In  the  course  of  last  season,  a  somewhat  curious 
occurrence  took  place  between  these  two  ladies, 
which  is  well  worth  relating.  It  had  become  an  ev- 
ery-night  fashion  to  summon  Mademoiselle  Calve  be- 
fore the  curtain  after  her  performance,  and  to  shower 
all  kinds  of  bouquets  and  garlands  upon  her  in  token 
of  the  great  admiration  her  talents  had  inspired. 
After  having  held  undisputed  sway  over  the  hearts 
of  her  admirers  for  a  considerable  time,  an  attempt 
was  made  by  a  few  to  get  up  a  little  excitement  in 
favour  of  Madame  Bambarger,  which  eventually 
succeeded  in  working  up  the  sympathies  of  the  au- 
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dience  so  far  as  to  cause  that  lady  to  be  led  out  to 
receive  a  portion  of  the  applause.  On  these  occa- 
sions, as  soon  as  a  bouquet  was  thrown  upon  the 
stage,  the  countenance  of  Calve  was  seen  to  under- 
go a  dreadful  change  :  her  eye  would  flash  fire  and 
defiance,  her  lip  quiver,  and  her  every  fibre  swell 
with  passion,  lest  her  less-gifted  rival  should  dare 
to  appropriate  any  portion  of  the  spoils  to  herself. 
A  beautiful  wreath  was  once  thrown  so  ostensibly 
at  the  foot  of  Madame  Bambarger,  that  she,  in  spite 
of  her  modesty,  and  that  excess  of  timidity  which 
had  rendered  her  passive  under  the  most  aggrava- 
ted cases  of  insult,  ventured  to  lay  hands  upon  it. 
Calve  no  sooner  saw  this,  than,  enraged  at  her  au- 
dacity, as  well  as  out  of  temper  with  the  audience, 
she  indignantly  flung  her  pretty  cargo  of  flowers  upon 
the  stage,  and  bolted  ofl"  at  O  P  in  divine  disgust. 
On  her  first  entrance  upon  the  stage  the  following 
night,  she  was  received  with  a  furious  volley  of 
hisses,  and  compelled  to  make  her  peace  with  the 
public  by  a  full  acknowledgment  of  her  indiscre- 
tion. 

The  pleasant  principle  of  giving  one's  self  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  in  every  case  to  which  it  is  at  all 
applicable,  was  well  understood  by  Calve  :  when- 
ever a  bouquet  fell  at  such  a  distance  from  her  feet 
as  to  render  it  very  possible  for  her  to  believe  that 
it  was  intended  expressly  for  her  rival,  she  forth- 
with gave  herself  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and 
snatched  it  up.  The  principle  itself  is  an  excellent 
one  :  it  is  the  emanation  of  everything  that  is  gen- 
erous and  noble,  and  invariably  makes  those  who 
practice  it  the  most  amiable  creatures  in  the  world. 
For  instance,  in  the  morning,  when  a  man  wakes, 
which  may  be  at  seven,  eight,  nine,  or  ten  o'clock, 
he  may  fancy,  perhaps,  that  it  is  time  to  get  up  ;  but 
he  is  rather  sleepy  and  heavy,  and  is  not  quite  cer- 
tain that  he  has  had  rest  enough  (for  some  consti- 
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tutions  require  more  sleep  than  others)  ;  so  let  him 
give  himself  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  doze 
away  another  hour  or  two,  till  at  length  he  is  abso- 
lutely tired  of  lying  in  bed  ;  and  then,  as  there  is 
no  doubt  to  take  any  benefit  of,  let  him  get  up,  and 
he  will  find  himself  in  a  most  amiable  humour,  and 
not  cross  and  crabbed,  as  those  poor  creatures  are 
who  leave  their  beds  before  they  have  had  their 
natural  rest.  When  he  is  once  up,  it  may  occur  to 
him  that  he  ought  not  to  spend  the  day  in  idleness, 
but  to  give  himself  seriously  to  some  occupation  ; 
but  so  many  various  modes  of  occupying  himself 
are  presented,  that  of  the  multitude  he  knows  not 
which  to  choose  ;  then,  in  the  midst  of  his  perplex- 
ity, he  should  bethink  himself,  that  while  some  of 
mankind  are  best  employed  in  action,  others  are 
most  profitably  employed  in  contemplation  ;  and  if 
he  have  any  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  two  he  is  most 
fitted  for,  let  him  immediately  take  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt,  and  give  himself  up  to  meditation,  and 
he  will  thus  find  himself  most  amiably  disposed. 
If  he  have  occasion  to  visit  any  distant  part  of  the 
city  or  suburbs,  and  if  he  think  that  the  walk  may 
do  him  good,  and  yet  be  under  some  apprehension 
that  it  may  be  too  much  for  him,  let  him  thereupon 
give  himself  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  take  a  cab. 
This  will  preserve  his  equanimity  of  temper  ;  he 
will  not  be  fretful  and  peevish,  as  those  who  are 
over-fatigued  invariably  are.  If  he  meets  a  half- 
starved  beggar  in  the  street,  or  one  who  says  that 
he  is  half  starved,  and  feels  inclined  to  pity  and  re- 
lieve him,  he  may  also  think  it  possible  that  he  is 
an  impostor,  and  only  wants  the  money  to  spend  at 
the  public  house  ;  whereupon  he  should  immedi- 
ately give  himself  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  keep 
the  money  in  his  pocket,  and  comfort  himself  with 
the  pleasing  reflection  that  he  has  not  in  any  way 
contributed  to  countenance  hypocrisy  or  to  promote 
Vol.  I.— R 
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intemperance.  Should  he  receive  two  invitations 
to  dinner — for  such  things  will  sometimes  happen — 
and  if  one  of  the  invitations  should  be  accepted  on 
the  score  of  duty,  while  the  other  has  claim  upon 
the  inclination,  let  him  weigh  with  great  diligence 
the  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  if,  with  ail  his 
skill,  he  finds  it  impossible  to  put  the  matter  beyond 
a  doubt,  let  him  give  himself  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  and  accept  the  invitation  which  best  suits  his 
inclination.  But  if.  after  dinner,  he  fancies  that  he 
has  taken  quite  enough  wine,  yet  feels  disposed  to 
take  another  glass  or  two,  though  not  quite  certain 
that  it  will  not  be  too  much  for  him,  let  him  here  also 
give  himself  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  not  drink. 
This  practice  of  giving  one's  self  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  is  much  more  generally  in  use  than  the  world 
is  at  all  aware  of.  When  a  hackney-coachman 
gets  a  customer,  and  is  in  any  degree  of  doubt  as 
to  the  distance  which  he  has  driven  him,  he  always 
gives  himself  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  charges 
the  outside  of  his  possible  claim.  When  a  client 
comes  to  a  lawyer  with  a  bad  cause  in  his  head, 
and  a  bouncing  fee  in  his  fist,  the  lawyer  sees  the 
hopelessness  or  wickedness  of  the  case  ;  but,  as  it 
is  just  possible  that  there  may  be  a  chance  of  suc- 
cess, the  lawyer  pockets  the  fee,  giving  himself  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  goes  to  work  for  his  client 
as  craftily  or  honestly  as  may  be.  When  a  gentle- 
man has  been  dining  at  a  public  dinner,  and  goes 
to  look  for  his  hat  amid  a  host  of  others,  and  doubts 
which  is  his  own,  he  gives  himself  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  and  takes  the  best  that  he  can  find.  When 
a  public-spirited  and  patriotic  gentleman  gets  into 
Congress,  all  for  the  good  of  his  country,  and  when 
a  measure  is  proposed  which  may  be  beneficial  or 
which  may  not,  and  when  a  vote  one  way  would  do 
himself  no  good,  and  a  vote  the  other  way  would, 
he  gives  himself  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  votes 
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accordingly.  When  a  physician  has  attended  a 
patient  for  some  Aveeks,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
farther  occasion  for  his  services,  and  no  need  of  any 
more  drugs  ;  yet,  as  it  is  possible,  notwithstanding 
all  favourable  appearances,  that  there  may  be  a  re- 
lapse, he  gives  himself  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  vis- 
its the  patient  once  more,  and  administers  another 
dose.  When  a  shopkeeper  has  an  article  of  doubt- 
ful quality,  and  a  customer  of  doubtful  sagacity,  he 
forthwith  gives  himself  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  sells 
the  doubtful  article,  and  puts  it  beyond  all  doubt 
that  some  folks  are  more  easily  imposed  upon  than 
others.  When  a  stage-coachman  picks  up  a  road- 
side passenger,  and  doubts  whether  it  be  quite  hon- 
est to  appropriate  the  proceeds  to  himself,  he  gives 
himself  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  forthwith  pock- 
ets the  fare.  When  a  party  of  schoolboys  have  ar- 
ranged an  excursion  to  commit  depredations  on  a 
neighbour's  orchard,  and  one  of  them  feels  a  little 
hesitation  and  a  few  conscientious  qualms  as  to  the 
matter,  and  has  some  doubt  as  to  whether  he  may 
not  do  better  by  abstaining  from  plunder  ;  but,  be- 
ing rather  partial  to  apples,  and  knowing  that  if  he 
does  not  steal  them,  he  will  not  have  any,  and 
doubting  whether,  after  all,  there  be  any  such 
mighty  great  crime  in  stealing  a  few  apples,  he 
gives  himself  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  sticks  to 
his  party.  When  a  cab-driver  has  taken  three 
fares  successively,  and  finds,  after  the  departure 
of  the  last  customer,  a  purse  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cab,  and  he  knows  not  to  which  of  the  three  it  be- 
longs, in  such  circumstances  the  readiest  way  of 
settling  the  matter  is  to  give  himself  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt,  and  put  the  purse  into  his  own  pocket. 
When  a  voter  at  an  election  can  get  a  fee  from 
one  candidate  and  not  from  the  other,  and  there  is 
some  doubt  in  his  mind  which  is  the  best  man  to 
vote  for— as  it  is  a  difficult  matter  for  common 
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minds  to  determine  on  state  affairs — he  forthwith 
gives  himself  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  votes  for 
the  candidate  who  pays  best.  Then  what  a  blessed 
thing  is  doubt,  since  so  many  benefits  result  from 
it  !  Life  would  be  a  very  dull  concern  if  we  had 
no  doubt  ;  for  then  we  should  have  no  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  our  judgments,  and  we  should 
have  no  use  for  that  beautiful  and  graceful  quality 
called  discretion. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Female  Education. — Absurd  Restrictions. — Usefulness  of  Knowl- 
edge in  the  common  Concerns  of  Life. — Deficiency  of  Literary 
Taste  in  Southern  Ladies,  and  Neglect  of  Mental  Cultivation  with 
Women  in  general. — Influence  of  AVoman  over  Man,  and  that  of 
Man  over  her. — That  of  Woman  more  powerful  and  lasting. — Im- 
portance of  Woman's  Mission. — A  brief  Dissertation  on  modem 
Female  Cultivation. — Parallel  between  Women  and  the  Working- 
classes. — Their  respective  Plights  to  Knowledge.  —  Obstacles  in 
the  Path  of  highly-cultivated  Women. — Their  Refuge  in  Author- 
ship.— How  to  treat  a  Girl  endowed  with  Genius. — A  few  Words 
on  the  Doctrine  of  Responsibility. — Dangers  of  Literary  Ambition. 
— How  Women  are  affected  towards  enlarged  Views  and  Princi- 
ples.— How  to  manage  Female  Intellect  in  connexion  with  Female 
Sensibility. — Anecdote  of  a  celebrated  Lady. — A  political  Axiom 
applied  to  Female  Cultivation. — A  Leaf  from  Madame  Roland's 
"  Impartial  Appeal." — Children,  and  the  Manner  in  which  they  are 
brought  up  in  different  Countries. — Perversity  of  the  French  Sys- 
tem of  Education. — French  Parents  and  English  Parents. — Happy 
Condition  of  English  Children.  —  Remarks  on  the  three  great 
Principles  of  the  Human  Mind,  as  applicable  to  the  Education  of 
Children. 

So  much  of  that  spirit  is  yet  abroad  upon  the 
earth,  by  which  the  labours  of  the  historian,  the 
painter,  and  the  sculptor  are  regarded  as  toys  to  be 
played  with  only  by  men,  and  not  as  gifts  for  the 
improvement  of  the  other  sex,  that  I  was  not  much 
surprised  at  finding  so  little  of  that  useful  education 
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among  the  ladies  of  Louisiana,  which  is  not  only 
the  greatest  ornament  of  polished  life,  but  the  best 
safeguard  against  despondency  in  times  of  affliction. 
It  is  true  thtit  judicious  education — I  mean  that  ed- 
ucation which  yields  to  a  woman  a  perpetual  divi- 
dend of  happiness,  and  which  is  all-powerful  in  ena- 
bhns:  the  industrious  and  the  well-informed  to  en- 
dure  the  evils  it  cannot  always  prevent — is  scarce 
enough  anywhere  ;  but  in  New-Orleans  the  defi- 
ciency obtrudes  itself  more  glaringly  :  nor  shall  the 
delightful  exceptions  I  have  encountered  in  those 
persons  to  whom  allusion  has  been  made  in  former 
chapters,  blind  me  to  the  fact  that,  among  Creole 
ladies  in  general — notwithstanding  their  superior  re- 
finement of  manners,  their  biensSance,  and  ten  thou- 
sand fascinating  qualities  equally  irresistible  —  the 
most  essential  branches  of  mental  cultivation  are 
almost  entirely  neglected.  Knowledge  of  books  is 
very  little  sought  after  ;  hence  their  imagination  is  left 
without  a  supply  of  its  natural  banquet.  How  is  it, 
that  among  the  vast  number  of  female  writers  who 
have  acquired  distinction  and  popularity  in  the  world 
of  letters — whose  names  grace  the  pages  of  almost 
every  magazine  in  the  country,  we  so  rarely  meet 
with  a  dau2:hter  of  the  Far  South  ?  Alas  !  when 
will  women  of  every  clime  and  country  learn  that 
upon  their  improvement  in  particular  depends  hu- 
man improvement  in  general ;  that  intellectual  su- 
periority gives  them  a  much  higher  vocation  in  so- 
ciety, and  a  much  more  decided  influence  over  its 
events,  than  mere  personal  charms,  which,  however 
irresistible,  must  still  have  the  informing  soul  to  give 
them  their  full  effect. 

Nature  has  given  woman  an  influence  over  man, 
more  powerful,  more  perpetual  than  his  over  her ; 
from  birth  to  death  he  takes  help  and  healing  from 
her  hand,  under  all  the  most  touching  circumstan- 
ces of  life ;  her  bosom  succours  him  in  infancy, 
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soothes  him  in  manhood,  supports  him  in  sickness 
and  in  age.  Such  influence  as  this,  beginning  at 
the  spring  of  life,  and  acting  in  all  its  most  trying 
moments,  must  deteriorate  or  improve  man's  char- 
acter, must  diminish  or  increase  his  happiness,  ac- 
cording to  the  moral  and  intellectual  elevation  or 
degradation  of  woman.  How  much  better  and  no- 
bler if  women  were  to  think  more  of  their  sex  and 
less  of  themselves,  and  more  of  universal  humani- 
ty than  of  either  !  The  rivalry  of  pretty  faces  and 
French  fashions,  the  cruelties  of  coquetry  and  the 
follies  of  flirtation,  are  all  blasphemies  against  their 
own  power,  their  own  privilege — that  of  perfecting 
the  moral  happiness  and  intellectual  character  of  hti- 
man  nature. 

Women  and  the  working-classes  are,  as  regards 
cultivation,  similarly  circumstanced.  Few  now  dis- 
pute their  right  to  knowledge  ;  but  the  best  mode 
of  presenting  them  with  it,  and  the  best  mode  of 
rendering  the  gift  beneficial,  remains  yet  an  un- 
solved problem.  The  recognition  of  the  principle 
that  it  is  the  privilege  of  all  to  ask  for  knowledge, 
and  the  duty  of  all  to  "  give  to  every  one  that  ask- 
eth  ;"  and  that  the  only  limit  to  the  gaining  and  the 
diff*usion  of  knowledge  is  not  that  assigned  by  man, 
circumstance,  but  that  marked  out  by  Providence, 
capacity  :  the  recognition  of  this  principle  and  this 
duty  forms  an  era  in  moral  history  analogous  to 
those  discoveries  in  science  which  have  subjected 
the  elements  to  its  sway.  As  yet,  however,  nei- 
ther has  advanced  much  beyond  a  state  of  infancy, 
and  to  mature  either  into  perfection  is  probably  re- 
served for  the  men  and  years  of  another  generation. 

The  great  misfortune  that  lies  in  the  path  of 
highly-cultivated  women,  is  the  absence  of  active 
occupation  for  their  mental  energy,  which,  when 
combined  witli  ambition,  as  it  too  generally  is,  lays 
waste  and  consumes  them.     Men  have  professions 
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and  offices ;  to  them  belong,  of  right  and  courtesy, 
all  the  activities  and  authorities  of  life.  Authorship 
is  the  only  accredited  vent  for  a  woman's  intellect ; 
and  this,  by  obviating  one  evil,  induces  many 
others.  The  fever  of  unoccupied  energy  is  quench- 
ed, but  by-and-by  the  worse  fever  of  sensitive  am- 
bition or  ungratified  longing  after  sympathy  arises, 
and  her  position  in  society  becomes  yet  more  false. 
Where  must  the  cure  be  sought  ?  In  an  inconceiv- 
ably higher  appreciation  of  what  may  be  called  the 
sense  of  responsibility. 

Wherever  genius  indisputably  exists  in  a  girl, 
there  let  parents  and  instructers  frankly  acknowl- 
edge its  existence,  and  on  that  admission  ground  a 
simple  but  serious  inculcation  of  these  doctrines  : 
that  to  possess  intellect  is,  in  the  first  instance,  an 
accident,  not  a  merit ;  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  nov- 
elty ;  that,  like  rank  and  wealth,  it  involves  the 
most  serious  cares  and  duties ;  and  that  even  supe- 
rior knowledge  is  worthless  without  active  virtue. 
Parents  and  instructers  must  learn  to  regard  as  no- 
thing short  of  sin  all  efforts  to  stimulate  a  girl's 
mind  for  the  gratification  either  of  their  vanity  or 
hers.  It  is  treating  genius  as  the  Jews  did  their 
false  Messiahs,  going  out  after  it  with  an  adulating 
cry  of  "  Lo  here  and  lo  there  !"  It  is  making  mind 
subservient  to  notoriety  instead  of  use  and  happi- 
ness ;  it  is  dissevering  attainments  from  the  moral 
application  of  them,  which  so  often  makes  genius, 
mind,  and  attainments  to  woman  a  snare,  an  anx- 
iety, and  a  reproach.  Another  remedy  might  be 
found  in  equally  high  views  of  the  influence  of  wom- 
an being  early  addressed  to  the  heart  and  under- 
standing of  gifted  girls,  still  based  on  the  doctrine 
of  responsibility.  Show  her  that  it  is  not  in  the 
quantity  of  talent  or  influence,  but  in  the  faithful 
appropriation  of  each,  that  merit  consists,  and  that 
the  moment  she  is  satisfied  to  use  either  for  mere 
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personal  advantage,  she  has  taken  a  step  towards 
becoming  weak  and  contemptible. 

The  constant  cry  of  all  imaginative  minds  is, 

"  What  shall  I  do  to  be  forever  known  V 

But  the  next  is,  if  a  female,  '^  there  is  nothing  for 
women  to  do."  She  feels  in  the  position  of  Esau  : 
man  has  taken  her  birthright ;  and  she  fancies  that 
for  her  no  blessing  is  left.  Those  who  would  com- 
fort the  grieving  enthusiast  by  pointing  out  literary 
fame,  would  act  neither  wisely  nor  kindly  ;  few  of 
the  many  who  feel  the  yearning  are  equal  to  the  at- 
tainment of  that  fame  ;  and,  could  nothing  else  be 
objected  to  the  remedy,  it  involves  no  general  prin- 
ciple. The  fair  answer  is,  to  unfold  to  the  com- 
plainant the  records  of  biography  ;  to  show  her  the 
grand  fact,  that  in  most  of  the  triumphs  achieved 
by  men,  whether  in  arts,  literature,  morals,  or  re- 
ligion, she  has  shared,  and  in  the  purest  form,  by 
having  been  their  instructer,  instigator,  or  friend. 
Separate  and  individual  triumphs  are  the  lot  of  few 
women,  and  those  few  are  rarely  happier  for  them ; 
but  collateral  triumphs  she  may  have  without  num- 
ber. How  few  have  been  the  distinguished  men 
who  have  not  acknowledged  that  their  deepest  ob- 
ligations have,  at  some  time  or  other,  been  to  a  wife, 
a  sister,  or,  above  all,  a  mother  !  Let  the  mind  of 
every  girl,  especially  of  every  girl  of  talent,  be  sed- 
ulously directed  to  this  cheering  view  of  female  in- 
fluence— to  the  beautiful  and  refreshing  under-cur- 
rent which  it  may  furnish  in  the  troubled  course  of 
daily  life. 

Women  are  accused  of  being  inimical  to  enlar- 
ged views  and  principles  :  how  should  it  be  other- 
wise, unless  early  led  to  look  beyond  petty  and  in- 
dividual interests  ? — unless  early  led  to  discover  the 
glory  of  a  life  set  apart  to,  and  consecrated  by 
Duty  ? — unless  she  be  early  convinced  that  a  passion 
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for  self-aggrandizement  deteriorates  mind  and  al- 
loys amiability  ?  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  problem 
most  difficult  of  solution  is,  how  to  make  heart  and 
mind  co-operate  tranquilly — imagination  and  will 
harmonize  ;  how  to  manage  female  intellect  in  con- 
nexion with  female  sensibility.  It  is,  perhaps,  im- 
possible that  this  result  should  ever  be  attained  with- 
out much  preparatory  suffering;  but  surely  the 
period  of  such  suffering  might  be  abridged.  The 
highest,  and  yet  the  simplest  mode  of  education, 
consists  in  teaching  mind  to  manage  itself — to  un- 
derstand and  make  efficient  use  of  its  peculiar  en- 
dowments— to  profit  by  its  own  mistakes,  and  to 
bring  into  practical  exercise  what,  in  theory,  it  ad- 
mires and  loves.  The  melancholy,  the  romance, 
the  ardour,  if  not  untractableness,  that  more  or  less 
mark  every  gifted  girl,  arises  mainly  from  unoccu- 
pied energy  ;  provide  that  energy  with  suitable  em- 
ployment, treat  its  possessor  with  tenderness,  and, 
by  degrees,  what  Seemed  strange  and  troublesome 
will  pass  away. 

An  English  lady  of  great  note  and  character — 
the  celebrated  Mrs.  Hutchinson — has  left  a  curious 
picture  of  her  childhood,  which  may  be  quoted  in 
proof.  "  Play  among  other  children"  (I  give  her 
own  words),  "  I  despised  ;  and  w^hen  I  was  forced 
to  entertain  such  as  came  to  visit  me,  I  tired  them 
with  more  grave  instruction  than  their  mothers,  and 
plucked  all  their  babies  to  pieces,  and  kept  the  chil- 
dren in  such  awe,  that  they  were  glad  when  I  en- 
tertained myself  with  elder  company,  to  whom  I 
was  very  acceptable  ;  and  being  in  the  house  with 
many  that  had  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  very  profit- 
able serious  discourse  being  frequent  at  my  father's 
table  and  in  my  mother's  drawing-room,  I  was  very 
attentive  to  all,  and  gathered  up  many  things  that 
I  would  repeat  again,  to  the  great  admiration  of 
many,  who  took  my  memory  and  invention  for  wit." 
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Now  the  above  is  by  no  means  an  attractive  pic- 
ture, vet  we  know  that  this  identical  child  after- 
ward  matured  into  a  matron  and  a  heroine  of  the 
purest  and  stateliest  kind  : 

"  A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command." 

Her  parents  wisely  discerned  the  folly  of  seeking  to 
feed  such  a  mind  on  accomplishments  and  imagi- 
nations ;  it  asked  for  ''  strong  meat,"  which  was 
not  withheld.  With  her  brothers  she  was  initia- 
ted in  all  grave,  sound,  masculine  knowledge  ;  and 
what  was  even  better  still,  in  the  uses  of  it.  She 
did  not  make  the  less  affectionate  wife  or  mother 
for  the  costly  garniture  bestowed  upon  her  intellect ; 
and  those  who  remember  how,  bv  the  exercise  of 
that  intellect,  she  stood  between  her  husband  and 
death,  will  frankly  own  that  she  made  the  better 
friend. 

The  old  political  axiom  of  maintaining  a  balance 
of  power  among  various  states,  might,  with  advan- 
tage, be  adopted  in  female  cultivation.  Woman, 
as  woman,  is  generally  sure  to  abound  in  feeling: 
gifted  woman  is  nearly  sure  to  abound  in  its  excess  : 
hence  she  stands  less  in  need  of  stimulants  than 
sedatives — of  the  spur  less  than  the  rein  ;  yet,  if 
sedative  and  spur  are  harshly  inflicted,  instead  of  a 
regulated  mind,  we  may  have  a  broken  spirit.  The 
natural  remedy  is,  to  cultivate  the  imagination  by 
means  of  the  understanding — the  feelings  in  con- 
nexion with  the  faculties — the  heart  through  the 
medium  of  the  head.  As  a  general  hint,  there  was 
much  wisdom  in  the  advice  given  by  an  old  mother 
to  a  young  one  :  "  Stimulate  the  sensibility  of  your 
boys,  and  blunt  that  of  your  girls."  There  is  no- 
thing harsh  in  this  last  clause  but  the  sound  :  the 
process  may  be  effected  in  all  grace  and  gentleness, 
by  endeavouring  to  brace  the  nerves  even  when  the 
heart  is  moved — by  encouraging  reason  to  sit  as 
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judge  over  sympathies  and  impulses — by  showing 
that  imagination  and  her  conceptions — fancy  and 
her  fairy-work,  must,  if  good  for  anything,  approve 
themselves  at  the  bar  of  the  understanding.  Poetry 
and  fiction,  devoured  for  amusement,  enervate  the 
mind ;  poetry  and  fiction,  considered  as  subjects 
for  study,  and  taken  in  connexion  with  high  read- 
ing of  other  kinds,  will  have  a  sobering  effect  even 
upon  the  most  imaginative  and  romantic.  It  is  not 
thinking  that  unrealizes  the  mind,  but  musing  and 
dreaming.  Probably  those  who  live  least  under  the 
influence  of  imagination  are  practised  poets  and 
novelists,  and  this  from  their  habit  of  submitting 
their  inventions  to  the  test  of  judgment  and  expe- 
rience. 

Before  closing  these  remarks,  I  must  adveft  for  a 
moment  to  a  class  of  females  who,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, seem  to  have  all  the  good  of  cultivation  and 
none  of  the  evil.  They  may  be  called  the  enjoy- 
ers  of  literature,  in  opposition  to  the  producers  ;  the 
world  never  hears  their  names,  and  yet  they  may  be 
clever  and  influential  within  their  private  sphere. 
Wanting  genius  and  free  from  ambition,  they  are 
interested  in  the  minds  both  above  and  beneath 
them  ;  their  happiness  is  their  chief  concern  :  liter- 
ature is  the  garnish  of  their  lives,  not  its  food  ;  they 
value  knowledge,  but  they  never  dream  of  celebrity. 
Every  one  acquainted  with  Madame  Roland's  "  Im- 
partial Appeal,"  knows  her  touching  remark,  of 
which  the  mention  of  these  women  has  reminded 
me.     I  give  it  entire. 

"  The  study  of  the  Fine  Arts,  considered  as  part 
of  the  education  of  a  young  woman,  ought,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  less  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  dis- 
tinguished talents  than  to  the  inspiring  them  with  a 
love  of  employment — to  the  making  them  contract 
a  habit  of  application — to  the  multiplying  their 
means  of  amusement ;  for  it  is  thus  that  we  escape 
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from  that  ennui,  which  is  the  most  cruel  disease  of 
man  in  society.  Oh,  what  an  hijury  did  those  do 
me,  who  took  it  upon  them  to  withdraw  the  veil 
imder  which  I  loved  to  remain  concealed  ;  if  those 
who  knew  me  had  judged  properly  in  respect  to 
facts,  they  would  have  prevented  me  suffering  a 
sort  of  celebrity  Avhich  I  never  envied  ;  instead  of 
now  spending  my  time  in  refuting  falsehood,  I 
should  read  a  chapter  in  Montaigne,  paint  a  flow- 
er, or  play  an  cwiette^  and  thus  beguile  the  solitude 
of  my  prison  without  sitting  down  to  write  my  con- 
fession." 

The  next  interesting  subject  of  remark  which 
came  under  my  observation  during  my  residence 
in  the  South,  is  the  manner  in  which  children  are 
brought  up.  I  must  confess  that  Southern  children 
do  not  come  exactly  up  to  my  notion  of  what  chil- 
dren should  be.  Educated  almost  generally  under 
the  French  system,  which  converts  children  into  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  before  they  are  ten  years  of  age, 
they  exhibit  none  of  that  most  hearty  and  uncere- 
monious gayety  and  good-humour  which  prevail 
among  the  younger  branches  of  families  in  the 
North,  particularly  at  those  stated  periods  of  the 
year  called  holydays,  when  the  inroads  of  these  lit- 
tle Goths  and  Vandals  is  the  signal  for  the  over- 
throw of  any  remaining  stiffness  and  formality,  and 
for  the  commencement  of  all  sorts  of  trifling  games 
and  sports,  which  would  be  utterly  foolish  on  any 
occasion,  as  worse  than  a  loss  of  time  to  witness 
or  indulge  in,  except  to  please  the  children. 

The  great  difference  between  the  French  and 
English  system  of  education  consists  in  this  :  after 
the  age  of  six  or  seven  years,  a  child  educated  un- 
der the  French  system  is  a  little  man  or  woman  ;  a 
little  wit,  or  gallant,  or  philosopher  ;  a  little  prude, 
or  precieuse,  or  coquette — anything  but  a  child.  But 
children  brought  up  under  the  English  system,  even 
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till  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  are  children : 
they  are  young,  thoughtless,  heedless,  untaught,  un- 
teachable,  untamable  animals  ;  as  wild  as  their  na- 
ture intended  they  should  be,  and  as  happy  ;  exult- 
ing in  the  power  of  their  youth,  and  using  it  to  its 
only  wise  and  true  end  ;  not  looking  backward  to 
the  past,  or  onward  to  the  future — not  fearing,  or 
wishing,  or  calculating,  or  conjecturing,  but  only 
feeling  and  living ;  for  in  childhood,  to  feel  and  to 
live  is  to  hope  and  to  be  happy,  provided  the  wick- 
edly foolish  expedients  of  wisdom  and  prudence  do 
not  interfere  to  frustrate  the  intentions  of  Nature. 
A  child  that  has  lived  its  life  fitly  may  die  when  it 
will,  without  its  death  being  a  subject  for  tears  and 
lamentations — at  least  as  regards  itself,  for  it  has 
lived.  But  a  poor  little  creature,  whose  childhood 
is  cultivated  into  a  premature  perfection — whose 
whole  hopes  and  expectations  are  directed  to  the 
time  when  it  is  to  be  what  it  is  not,  and  to  have 
what  it  has  not — whose  life  is  an  anticipation  of 
what  it  hopes  to  enjoy,  not  an  enjoyment  of  what  it 
is — if  such  a  one  as  this  chance  to  die  before  it 
reaches  the  wished-for  and  promised  goal,  it  has 
been  foolishly,  and,  indeed,  wickedly  robbed  of  its 
true  heritage,  and  might  as  well  not  have  been  born, 
for  it  has  died  without  having  lived. 

English  children  are,  after  all,  the  happiest  race 
of  children  in  the  world.  They  are  neither  slaves 
nor  tyrants ;  hence,  neither  indolent  nor  querulous. 
They  are  not  softened  by  immoderate  caresses,  nor 
terrified  by  scowling  eyebrows  or  terrible  menaces  : 
the  English  boy  is  free  in  his  movements  ;  he  sits 
on  the  ground  or  jumps  to  his  feet  at  his  own  will ; 
he  lies  on  the  sofa  or  the  grass  as  he  pleases  ;  pro- 
vided only  he  do  not  disturb  others,  he  may  grat- 
ify any  innocent  caprice  of  his  own.  In  this  Avay  he 
is  continually  making  trials  of  himself,  becomes  ac- 
customed to  observe  and  judge,  compares  his  means 
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with  the  diflicuhies  to  be  overcome,  sounds  the 
depth  of  dangers,  and  acquires  vigour  and  confi- 
dence in  his  own  strength. 

English  parents  are  very  fond  of  their  children, 
and  their  fondness  is  of  the  right  sort.     According- 
ly, they  do  not  insist  on  their  being  as  wise  as  them- 
selves, but  let  their  youthful  spirits  take  their  free 
course,  as  much,  probably,  as  it  would  be  safe  to  do 
under  the  present  circumstances  of  society.     And 
probably,  in  so  doing,  they  live  over  again  their  own 
youth,  and  in  some  measure  make  up  for  its  loss,  in- 
stead of  continuing,  as  the  French  do,  their  youth 
throughout  all  their  life  ;  or,  rather,  instead  of  ceas- 
ing, as  they  do,  to  be  men  and  women  the  moment 
they  arrive  at  years  of  maturity.     French  parents 
are  but  too  apt  to  regard  their  children,  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  as  rivals  rather  than  as 
parts  of  themselves,  or  as  other  selves  in  whom  they 
can  live  their  lives  over  again.     But  this  mischievous 
and  denaturalizing  feeling  scarcely  ever  shows  itself 
in  England.     An  English  father  is  proud  of  his  son 
long  before  he  ceases  to  be  proud  of  himself;  and 
very  frequently  he  ceases  to  think  of  himself  at  all 
the  moment  he  has  children  to  whom  he  can  trans- 
fer this  feeling.     An  English  mother  glories  in  the 
attractions  of  her  daughter  long  before  she  has  lost 
her  own,  and  is,  generally  speaking,  eager  to  cede 
her  own  pretensions  in  favour  of  one  in  whom  she 
sees  her  former  self  as  well  as  her  parent ;  for  the 
English,  however  inferior  they  may  be  to  the  French 
in  fancy  and  taste,  have  at  least  as  much  sensibility, 
and   infinitely  more    imagination.      The    few  real 
sources  of  enjoyment  that  they  possess  are  all  ex- 
ternal to  themselves  ;   and  they  have  the  faculty, 
notwithstanding  the  general  selfishness  of  their  char- 
acter, of  going  more  and  farther  out  of  themselves, 
and  to  better  purpose,  than  any  other  nation.     The 
Germans  have  as  much  imagination  as  the  English, 
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and  make  as  much  use  of  the  faculty  which  this  af- 
fords them  of  going  out  of  themselves — as  much  use, 
but  not  as  good.  When  they  leave  themselves  and 
the  real  world  about  them,  they  only  get  into  anoth- 
er world;  but  the  English  get  into  a  better.  The 
latter  are  the  best  reasoners  of  any  civilized  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  best  use  they  ever  make  of  their  rea- 
son is  when  they  thus  bring  it  in  aid  of  their  ima- 
gination, and  make  each  mutually  adapt  and  con- 
form itself  to  the  other.  The  best  English  poets 
have  been  the  best  reasoners,  and  their  best  poetry 
is  the  result  of  this  wise  union  of  reason  and  imagi- 
nation. 

As  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  will  proceed  with  a  few 
remarks,  by  way  of  illustrating  the  three  great  prin- 
ciples of  the  human  mind  which  are  generally  con- 
sidered as  of  most  essential  value  in  the  education 
of  children,  viz.  :  the  principle  of  Assimilation,  the 
principle  of  Association,  and  the  principle  of  Cwi- 
osity.  There  is  in  every  human  being  a  tendency  to 
conform  to  the  feelings,  opinions,  modes  of  expres- 
sion, tones  of  voice,  and  even  the  very  features  of 
those  with  whom  he  associates.  This  is  the  princi- 
ple of  assimilation.  This  principle,  strong  in  all 
minds,  is  peculiarly  powerful  in  those  of  the  young. 
Papa's  opinions  are  implicitly  adopted ;  mammals 
code  of  morality  comes  in  place  of  the  Decalogue 
and  the  New  Testament  ;  the  phraseology  of  nurse 
becomes  the  standard  of  language ;  and  the  manners 
of  servants  and  playfellows  are  copied  faithfully,  to 
the  no  small  annoyance  of  all  parties  concerned, 
when  the  children  are  introduced  to  strangers. 
Hence  the  extreme  danger  of  cultivating  this  prin- 
ciple much.  If  we  accustom  children  to  do  even 
what  is  right,  and  to  think  even  what  is  true,  from 
assimilation  merely,  they  will  be  exposed  to  the  risk 
of  learning  to  be  guided  altogether  by  the  example 
of  others ;  and,  therefore,  should  they  be  thrown  into 
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different  society,  will  be  more  ready  to  adopt  the 
opinions  of  those  who  are  in  error,  and  the  practice 
of  those  who  sin.  It  is  necessary  to  cultivate  the 
understanding,  and  not  rest  on  assimilation  alone. 
If  children  imagine  that  we  express  to  them  some- 
thing different  from  our  real  sentiments,  they  will  of 
course  assimilate,  not  to  the  sentiment  they  believe 
to  be  affected,  but  to  that  which  they  believe  to  be 
real ;  and  they  will  cling  to  it  with  more  pertinaci- 
ty on  account  of  its  being  concealed.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  sincerity  in  dealing  with  children. 

Association  is  a  principle  by  virtue  of  which  dif- 
ferent ideas  have  the  power  of  recalling  one  another 
to  the  mind  :  ideas  are  associated  by  contiguity  and 
?'esemblance.  You  have  met  a  person  in  company 
at  Paris  ;  you  forget  him,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  occurrences  of  the  evening  ;  years  after,  you 
meet  him  in  New-York,  and  his  presence  recalls 
most  vividly  all  the  circumstances  of  your  first  meet- 
ing. This  is  an  instance  of  ideas  being  associated 
from  contiguity  in  place.  There  is  also  a  contigu- 
ity in  time  :  for  example,  a  person  who  had  been 
present  at  a  very  solemn  religious  service,  on  the 
day  on  which  he  afterward  found  that  the  battle  oi 
New-Orleans  was  fought,  had  these  two  events  so 
associated  in  his  mind,  that  for  many  years  he  sel- 
dom thought  of  the  one  without  thinking  of  the  oth- 
er. In  like  manner,  the  idea  of  an  absent  friend  is 
recalled  by  the  sight  of  a  person  who  resembles 
him  ;  and  if  the  friend  be  not  merely  absent,  but 
dead,  the  fountains  of  our  grief  are  opened  anew. 
This  is  the  association  of  resemblance. 

The  fact  -regarding  association  which  is  most  im- 
portant in  managing  children  is,  that  when  two 
ideas  are  associated  together,  either  by  contiguity 
or  resemblance,  if  one  of  them  be  pleasurable  or 
painful,  it  imparts  its  character  to  the  other.  A  child 
received  an  unmerited  blow,  in  passion,  from  his 
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writing-master  during  his  first  lesson  in  penman- 
ship ;  the  consequence  was,  that,  though  he  is  now 
in  middle  life,  and  a  sensible,  highly-educated  man, 
he  never  can  sit  down  to  write  a  letter  without  a 
feeling  of  pain  and  reluctance. 

The  principle  of  curiosity  is  a  mental  appetite  for 
knowledge,  implanted  by  the  Creator  to  secure  the 
development  of  our  minds,  just  as  the  appetites  of 
hunger  and  thirst  are  given  us  to  secure  the  growth 
and  sustenance  of  our  bodies.  All  children  have  an 
ardent  desire  for  knowledge  of  every  kind  until  it 
is  impaired  or  extinguished  by  injudicious  treat- 
ment ;  and  the  unwillingness  to  learn,  of  which  chil- 
dren are  so  universally  accused,  can  easily  be  ac- 
counted for,  by  showing  that,  in  the  prevailing  course 
of  education,  six  causes  are  at  work  which  have  a 
tendency  to  crush  the  principle  of  curiosity. 

1st.  That  which  we  teach  children  most  sedulous- 
ly is  not  knowledge  at  all.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
knowledge  :  first,  the  receiving  of  neiv  ideas  ;  sec- 
ondly, the  learning  of  words  ivhereby  to  express  ideas 
that  ice  already  possess.  Both  these  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge are  delightful  to  a  child  ;  but  to  learn  words 
without  ideas  is  not  knowledge,  and,  therefore,  chil- 
dren dislike  it.  Now  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
lessons  which  we  give  to  children  are  composed  of 
words  which  convey  no  ideas  to  them ;  and  when 
they  refuse  to  learn  these  lessons,  they  give  the 
strongest  possible  proof  of  their  desire  for  real  knowl- 
edge, by  their  repugnance  to  that  which  is  its  coun- 
terfeit. The  few  instances  in  which  children  have 
been  found  willing  to  read  and  learn  what  they  do 
not  understand,  are  caused  sometimes  by  their  self- 
complacency  or  vanity,  and  sometimes  by  their  de- 
sire to  imitate  grown  people,  as  we  see  a  baby  that 
can  scarcely  speak  holding  a  book  before  it,  and 
pouring  out  a  stream  of  inarticulate  sounds  in  imi- 
tation of  reading. 

S2 
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2d.  We  often  disgust  children  with  a  study  of 
which  they  would  otherwise  be  fond,  by  calling 
them  to  it  while  they  are  busy  with  something 
else,  about  which  their  curiosity  is  not  yet  satis- 
fied. If  a  child  is  examining  a  flower,  or  a  print 
of  an  elephant,  and  we  rudely  break  off  his  inves- 
tigations for  the  sake  of  his  Latin  lesson,  he  will 
hate  the  latter,  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  association 
before  laid  down. 

3d.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  continuing 
attention  after  curiosity  is  satiated  for  the  time. 
Confine  the  child's  mind  to  the  flower  or  the  ele- 
phant after  he  has  found  out  all  he  wants  to  know 
at  present,  and  you  will  probably  disgust  him  for- 
ever with  botany  or  zoology.  The  two  last-men- 
tioned circumstances  prove  the  strength  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  curiosity,  as  their  injurious  efl'ect  arises  from 
their  counteracting  and  mortifying  the  inherent  love 
of  knowledge. 

4th.  Children  are  often  disgusted  with  study  by 
continuing  their  attention  to  fatigue,  even  when 
there  is  not  satiety  :  and, 

5th.  By  accidental  and  arbitrary  painful  associa- 
tions, such  as  passion,  or  harshness  and  sternness  in 
a  teacher,  gloomy  and  cheerless  school-rooms,  un- 
necessary or  badly-administered  punishment.  The 
punishment  is  intended  to  be  associated  with  the 
guilt  of  idleness,  but  often  takes  efl'ect  against  the 
study  itself:  the  child  speaks  of  being  punished /or 
his  lesson^  not  for  neglecting  it. 

6th.  We  often  give  children  reason  to  suspect 
that,  whatever  we  may  tell  them,  we  ourselves^  in 
the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  believe  lessons  to  be  bad 
and  painful.  We  bribe  them  by  rewards,  or  force 
them,  by  the  fear  of  punishment,  to  learn  lessons, 
and  they,  naturally  enough,  infer  that  we  should  do 
neither  if  we  regarded  knowledge  as  in  itself  pleas- 
ant.    In  virtue  of  the  law  of  assimilation  formerly 
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laid  down,  the  child  adopts  this  opinion  the  more 
eagerly  for  its  supposed  concealment.     "  Mamma 
promises  me  a  cake,  or  threatens  to  Avhip  me,  to 
make  me  learn  my  lesson,  therefore  she  must  know 
that  there  is  something  disagreeable  in  it :  I  don't 
see    any   such    thing,   but    mamma    knows    best." 
The  child  does  not  use  these  Avords,  but  a  train  of 
reasoning  to  this   effect  passes   through  his  mind. 
There  may  be  cases  in  which  reward  and  punish- 
ment should  be  used  as  stimulus  to  study,  but  it  is 
wrong  to  make  either  a  constant  motive  ;  it  were 
much  better  to  cultivate  carefully  the  principle  of 
curiosity,  which  may  bo  nurtured  into  one  of  the 
most  powerful  desires  of  the  human  heart.  ' 
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Fire  at  my  Apartments. — Inertness  of  the  Police,  and  Inefficiency  of 
the  Fire  Department. — Great  Confusion. — Loss  of  Property. — An 
Amusing  Incident. — The  Ruling  Passion  strong  to  the  Last. — Ad- 
ventures of  a  Bandbox. — Cause  of  the  Fire. — Culpable  Negligence 
in  the  Building  of  Houses. — A  novel  Spectacle. — Tragic  End  of 
five  duadrupeds. — A  Mouse  suspected  of  Arson. — Depart  for  Mo- 
bile.— Steamboat  Walker. — Her  wretched  Condition. — Explosion 
of  the  same. — Mr.  Caldwell  and  his  Safety -hat. — Accidental  Meet- 
ing with  Faust. — Faust  and  his  Translators. — Thoughts  on  Goethe. 
— Arrive  in  Mobile. — Circumstances  and  Condition  of  the  Theatre. 
—Open  in  Othello. — An  Aunt  of  Fanny  Kemble. — Character  of  a 
Poor  Fellow. 

I  HAVE  already  had  occasion  to  make  some  allu- 
sion to  that  dreadful  scourge  of  large  cities,  the  de- 
mon of  conflagration.  An  instance  of  these  appall- 
ing visitations  occurred  before  I  left  New-Orleans 
for  Mobile,  which  served  to  enlighten  my  under- 
standing as  to  some  of  the  probable  causes  of  the 
mischief.  Shortly  after  my  arrival,  I  had  engaged 
a  suite  of  rooms  in  Poydras-street,  this  being,  after 
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all,  a  much  pleasanter  and  more  independent  way 
of  living,  particularly  in  a  city  where  there  are  so 
many  restaurants,  so  much  hospitality  and  friendly 
intercourse  as  in  New-Orleans.  On  the  occasion  I 
speak  of,  a  few  friends  had  been  passing  the  even- 
ing at  my  rooms,  while  the  landlord,  with  his  lady, 
had  gone  out  to  witness  one  of  those  mournful  cer- 
emonies, through  which  persons  of  opposite  temper 
and  feelings  are  so  frequently  tied  together  to  the 
car  of  Fate.  They  had  gone  to  a  merry  wedding, 
from  which  they  returned  in  a  much  merrier  mood 
than  that  of  the  parties  principally  engaged  in  that 
painful  transaction.  The  weather  had  been,  through- 
out the  day,  unusually  cold  for  the  climate,  and  an 
miusually  large  fire  had  accordingly  been  kept  up 
in  my  parlour,  in  order  to  keep  the  hoary  visiter  in 
check.  My  company  separated  at  about  half  past 
twelve,  and  after  extinguishing  the  fire,  as  it  was  my 
wont,  I  retired  to  bed. 

At  half  past  four  in  the  morning  I  was  waked  up 
suddenly  by  a  startling  noise,  Avhich  sounded  like 
the  bursting  of  so  many  crackers.  I  immediately 
jumped  out  of  bed,  and  rushed  into  the  parlour, 
which  I  found  all  in  flames.  I  instantly  gave  the 
alarm,  but  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  make 
the  other  inmates  of  the  house  sensible  of  the  dan- 
ger which  threatened  them.  Two  gentlemen  who 
occupied  an  adjoining  room  were,  by  some  strange 
fatality,  so  sound  asleep,  that,  had  not  my  acute 
sense  of  hearing  providentially  broke  my  slumbers, 
the  whole  house  would  have  been  burned  down,  and 
many  lives  placed  in  jeopardy.  The  floor  of  my 
parlour  had  already  been  partially  consumed,  and, 
on  returning  to  my  bedroom  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing the  alarm  from  the  window,  I  found  that  the 
flames  were  just  breaking  forth  from  under  the  bed  : 
I  shuddered  to  think  what,  in  half  an  hour  more, 
might  have  been  my  fate. 
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I  was  not  a  little  astonished  at  the  sluggish  move- 
ments of  the  fire  companies,  and  the  utter  ineitness 
of  the  night-police.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  reiterated 
the  cry  of  ^^  fire  I  fire  /"as  loud  as  I  could  scream : 
no  voice,  either  distant  or  near,  responded  to  mine. 
An  unusual  stillness  reigned  over  the  city,  and 
scarcely  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  save  that  of  the 
northern  blast  whistling  and  moaning  through  ev- 
ery crevice  and  aperture  like  a  perturbed  spirit 
breathing  forth  its  wailings  of  distress  on  the  deso- 
late night-air.  It  was  only  by  running  in  person  to 
the  nearest  fire-engine  depot,  and  pulling  hard  at  a 
bell  which  was  suspended  over  the  door,  that  I  suc- 
ceeded in  rousing  into  action  the  slumbering  ener- 
gies of  the  vigilant  watch.  To  one  accustomed  to 
the  bustle  and  turmoil  produced  by  the  first  alarm 
of  fire  in  Northern  cities,  this  inactivity  was  almost 
incredible. 

In  the  mean  time,  everything  was  done  to  save 
whatever  property  could  be  snatched  from  destruc- 
tion, and  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  flames  :  bed- 
posts and  mattresses,  chairs  and  washing-stands, 
trunks  and  bandboxes,  were  successively  thrown  out 
hito  the  street.  The  pavement  was  literally  cover- 
ed with  pieces  of  furniture  and  articles  of  wearing 
apparel ;  while  the  sight  of  my  Othello  mantle  float- 
ing in  the  breeze,  Macbeth's  regal  robes  holding 
within  their  bespangled  folds  the  teakettle  and  the 
bellows,  and  Richard's  jewelled  crown  comically 
perched  on  one  of  the  iron  railings,  contributed  to 
render  the  spectacle  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
ludicrous  that  could  possibly  be  conceived. 

At  last,  but  not  before  a  considerable  amount  of 
property  had  been  destroyed,  including  a  great  por- 
tion of  my  theatrical  wardrobe,  a  solitary  engine  ar- 
rived on  the  spot.  I  was  so  overjoyed  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  symbol  of  safety,  that  I  ran  to  greet 
the  first  man  that  entered  the  house  :  he  was  in  a 
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state  of  helpless  intoxication.  Other  engines  soon 
followed,  and,  by  their  united  efforts,  the  fire  was 
speedily  subdued. 

A  very  amusing  incident  occurred  during  this 
scene  of  confusion,  which  shows  the  ruling  pas- 
sion of  some  individuals  strong  even  under  the 
most  appalling  circumstances.  A  lady,  boarding 
with  the  family  of  my  landlord,  had  on  thnt  very 
day  purchased  a  new  hat,  which  was,  in  itself,  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  latest  Parisian  fashions, 
and  well  calculated  to  set  off  the  beauty  of  her 
charming  face  to  advantage.  The  fire  was  raging 
at  its  highest ;  every  article  she  possessed  seemed 
doomed  to  destruction  ;  and  yet  her  only  anxiety 
was  to  save  a  little  bandbox  which  contained  the 
inestimable  treasure,  with  which  she  expected  to 
astonish  the  beau  monde  of  the  Rue  de  Chartres  on 
the  following  day.  All  her  sympathies  were  con- 
centrated on  this  object — it  was  her  only  magnet 
of  attraction  !  She  ran,  she  screamed,  she  scolded, 
and  all  about  that  refractory  bandbox  !  The  oft-re- 
peated question  of  "  Where  is  my  bandbox  ?  Have 
you  seen  my  bandbox  ?"  saluted  the  ear  of  every 
person  she  happened  to  encounter.  Those  who 
entreated  her  to  abandon  that  part  of  the  premises 
where  she  stood,  lest  the  floor  should  give  way,  she 
stigmatized  as  unfeeling  brutes — they  had  no  sym- 
pathy for  her  bandbox  !  When  the  tumultuous 
cries  of  the  firemen  and  the  discordant  yells  of  the 
sable  population  outside  made  the  welkin  ring,  a 
small,  piercing  voice  was  still  heard  over  the  whole, 
exclaiming,  at  stated  intervals,  in  a  rich  soprano 
key,  "  Where  is  my  bandbox  ?"  At  last,  not  the 
bandbox,  but  the  hat  itself,  jammed  out  of  all 
shape  and  well  saturated  with  water,  was  found  in 
a  dark  corner  of  the  passage,  which  must  have 
proved  a  great  damper  to  the  lady's  feelings. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  a  kind  of  official  inspec- 
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tion  took  place,  in  order  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
how  the  fire  had  originated.  It  was  then  that  I 
learned,  for  the  first  time,  upon  what  shallow  found- 
ation houses  are  sometimes  constructed  in  this  glo- 
rious go-a-head  epoch  of  the  world  !  the  frailty  of 
the  materials,  and  the  carelessness  with  which  they 
are  put  together,  would  suffice,  in  any  other  coun- 
try, to  constitute  a  misdemeanour  punishable  by 
law  !  The  fireplace,  which  was  on  a  level  with  the 
floor,  was  only  separated  from  the  boards  by  a  slight 
range  of  bricks  two  inches  thick,  so  that,  in  case  of 
their  being  excessively  heated,  there  was  always 
danger  of  the  wooden  partition  becoming  ignited 
by  the  contact.  This  is,  no  doubt,  what  had  caused 
the  fire  on  the  present  occasion. 

In  turning  over  one  of  the  bricks  which  remained 
undisturbed  at  one  angle  of  the  fireplace,  a  some- 
what novel  and  amusing  sight  presented  itself,  in  the 
semblance  of  five  diminutive  quadrupeds,  who  had 
evidently  been  deserted  by  their  parents  in  the  hour 
of  trial,  and  left  to  roast  themselves  at  their  own 
ease.  In  the  abode  of  these  little  defunct  depreda- 
tors was  found  a  small  piece  of  wood,  partially 
burned  at  one  end,  which  had  probably  been  pur- 
loined from  the  fireplace  during  one  of  those  noc- 
turnal excursions  which  this  kind  of  gentry  delight 
in  making  when  the  bipeds  of  creation  are  asleep. 
The  contractor,  who  saw  a  civil  suit  for  damages 
impending,  glad  of  an  idea  with  which  to  help  him- 
self out  of  the  dilemma,  gave  it  out  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  mouse  who  had  committed  the  burglarious 
attack  alluded  to  had  caused  the  conflagration,  by 
igniting  the  carpet  in  his  attempt  to  convey  the  booty 
safe  to  his  den.  This  brilliant  idea  was  received 
with  great  acclamation  by  all  the  lovers  of  the  mar- 
vellous, and  particularly  by  a  little  squint-eyed  Irish- 
man, who  declared  he  had  dreamed  of  seeing  a  bat 
with  his  wings  on  fire  flapping  and  fluttering  about 
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his  bed  on  that  very  night.  I  merely  relate  the  fact 
for  the  edification  of  the  curious  and  the  benefit  of 
science. 

This  was  a  very  appropriate  finale  to  my  first 
visit  to  New-Orleans.  I  embarked  for  Mobile  three 
days  after. 

If  there  are  to  be  found  on  the  Southern  and 
Western  waters  steamboats  which  resemble  so 
many  floating  palaces  in  appearance,  there  are  oc- 
casionally to  be  encountered,  also,  some  of  the 
clumsiest  and  dirtiest  machines  that  ever  were 
pressed  into  service,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
showing,  as  it  were,  in  what  little  estimation  human 
life  is  held  in  this  glorious  country.  The  steamboat 
Walker,  which  received  me  on  board  on  the  12th 
of  December,  1840,  was  precisely  an  ill-contrived 
affair  of  this  description.  One  single  look  at  her 
machinery  satisfied  me  that  she  could  not  hold  to- 
gether for  many  days  longer  :  it  would  have  defied 
the  ingenuity  of  the  'cutest  creature  that  ever  came 
from  Yankee  land  to  say  upon  what  principle  she 
had  been  constructed.  It  was,  however,  too  late 
now  to  retrace  my  steps,  as  I  had  written  to  the 
manager  of  the  Mobile  theatre  to  expect  me  on 
the  following  day.  That  the  "Walker"  performed 
the  voyage  without  any  accident  beyond  the  sim- 
ple casualty  of  running  aground  several  times  in 
attempting  the  difficult  navigation  of  Lake  Char- 
train,  is  not  much  for  her  to  boast  of,  considering 
that  she  exploded  on  her  very  next  trip,  by  which 
catastrophe  five  lives  were  lost,  and  severe  injury 
done  to  many  others.  Mr.  Caldwell,  who  was  one 
of  the  passengers,  owed  his  escape  to  the  excellence 
of  his  beaver,  which,  by  intercepting  a  falling  beam 
of  huge  dimensions,  and  causing  it  to  glance  off  as 
soon  as  it  touched  the  edge  of  the  hat,  probably 
saved  the  great  manager  from  instantaneous  death. 

The  prettiest  flowers,  it  is  said,  will  sometimes 
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grow  upon  the  gloomiest  precipices ;  and  even  on 
board  the  steamboat  Walker  I  found  wherewith  to 
supply  my  mental  aspirations,  in  a  stray  volume  pur- 
porting to  be  a  translation  of  "Faust"  by  an  un- 
known hand.  The  author,  whoever  he  may  be, 
seemed  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his 
mighty  subject,  and,  taken  all  in  all,  it  was  the  best 
English  version  I  have  ever  yet  seen  of  that  stupen- 
dous riddle,  both  as  regards  richness  of  language, 
beauty  of  rhythm,  and  faithful  adherence  to  the 
original. 

If  the  number  of  labourers  in  the  rich  harvest- 
field  of  German  letters  affords  any  proof  of  the  in- 
creasing thirst  after  this  noble  literature,  it  is  assu- 
redly a  matter  of  no  mean  import  to  all  well-wishers 
of  a  nearer  and  kindlier  intercourse  between  the 
master  minds  of  all  nations,  that  so  many  separate 
translations  have  been  made  of  the  same  matchless 
original.  Every  species  of  difficulty  which  can  be- 
set the  translator  is  to  be  encountered  in  Goethe's 
Faust,  and  bold  indeed  must  be  the  man  who  dares 
to  grapple  therewith.  The  truth  and  the  paradox, 
the  highest  and  the  commonest,  the  gravest  and  the 
most  humorous,  the  wildest  mirth  and  the  desola- 
tion of  veriest  anguish,  guilt  and  innocence — all  that 
Imagination,  Feeling,  Philosophy,  and  Poetry  could 
bind  together  by  a  strength  almost  superhuman,  are 
here  glowing  from  the  hand  of  their  immortal  au- 
thor with  a  life  which  shall  endure  until  Time  shall 
be  no  more.  Who  shall  say  that  he  hath  fully  con- 
ceived and  understood  this  mighty  whole,  so  that  his 
eye  hath  revelled  in  all  its  beauty,  his  ear  hath  drunk 
all  its  deep  harmony,  his  heart  has  laughed  with  all 
its  joy,  and  wept  with  all  its  sorrow,  or  his  reason 
fully  discoursed  with  that  wisdom  which  seemeth 
ever  deeper  and  farther-reaching  the  more  nearly 
we  approach  it  ? 

Emphatically,  here  we  find  meat  for  the  strong 
Vol.  L—T 
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man  and  milk  for  the  infant.  Many  reasoners,  like 
the  mathematician  whose  answer  is  known  to  every 
child,  who  deem  poetry  merely  an  idle  gaud,  have 
read  Faust  to  find  their  soul's  searching  questions 
there  answered.  Many  an  imaginative  artist,  whose 
eye  delighteth  in  bright,  many-coloured  pictures  of 
life,  hath  come  here  to  riot  in  the  wine-cellar  and 
dance  on  the  Blocksberg,  though  his  brain  never 
teemed  with  a  doubt  he  could  not  solve,  nor  his 
light  heart  ever  sorrowed  for  himself  or  for  another. 
Again,  there  are,  and  of  the  purest  and  best,  for 
whom  the  mirth  is  all  too  boisterous,  the  reasoning 
too  curiously  refined.  But  where,  in  the  whole 
range  of  things  living  or  ideal,  can  they  find  aught 
speaking  to  all  their  heart's  affections  like  the  charm- 
ing portraiture  of  Margaret,  that  very  fondest,  sim- 
plest, loveliest  woman's  nature  ?  What  pointed 
weapons  cannot  the  satirist  draw  from  this  poem  ? 
Leaving  this  enumeration  unexhausted,  let  us  has- 
tily pass  to  the  language  which  displays  and  clothes 
in  the  life  which  colours  this  vast  and  changeful  magic 
world  of  thought  and  poetry.  They  who  are  at  all 
conversant  with  almost  any  of  Goethe's  poems,  will 
readily  imagine  what  exquisite  harmony,  what  vari- 
ety of  expression,  and  power  of  description  his  num- 
bers here  display;  how  "  he  runs  through  all  modes 
of  the  lyre,  and  is  master  of  all,"  keeping  every- 
where tone,  time,  and  metre  so  faultlessly  w4th  the 
varied  matter  and  spirit  of  his  noble  strain,  that  each 
seems  woven  into  and  blended  with  the  other  so  as 
not  to  be  separated  from  its  true  being  without  rend- 
ing the  very  soul  from  the  body  of  his  song.  Within 
the  task  of  those  translators  who  have  hitherto  at- 
tempted to  transfuse  the  glowing  warmth  of  this 
German  poetry  into  plain  English  prose,  there  has 
never  yet  been  comprehended  any  bringing  of  the 
poetry  of  Faust  home  to  an  English  or  an  American 
poet  who  knows  only  his  own  language. 
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There  is  a  point  where  the  exact  equivalency  of 
words  and  idioms  hath  no  certain  settlement,  even 
by  the  most  learned,  if  the  nearest  phrases  of  prox- 
imate verbal  correspondence,  not  the  most  identical 
in  spirit,  of  the  two  opposed  languages  be  sought  as 
the  acme  of  accuracy.  Leaving  the  application  of 
this  to  the  reader,  I  say  that  in  no  one  thing  is  the 
opinion  of  countrymen  of  the  author  translated — ay, 
even  of  that  author  himself — so  fallacious  as  in  judg- 
ing of  the  merits  of  translations,  especially  of  those 
which  attempt  the  most  rigid  accuracy.  They  look 
for  the  well-known  words  recalling'their  living  par- 
allels in  their  own  work  and  language,  and,  should 
they  find  these,  can  rarely  see  where  the  translation 
may  have  sunk  in  its  own  tongue  when  measured 
with  the  original.  Even  when  they  may  understand 
that  tongue  almost  thoroughly,  the  master-piece  in 
their  own  language  is  so  undividedly  the  object  of 
their  worship,  that  they  can  scarcely  escape  from 
the  feeling  that  what  they  see  most  like  they  like 
best,  though  perhaps  the  well-loved  features  may 
be  merely  degraded  by  some  mime's  coarse  con- 
ception of  their  spirit. 

I  have  said  that  justice  cannot  be  done  to  Faust 
in  English  prose,  for  much  of  the  charm  of  Goethe's 
numbers  lies  in  their  exquisite  unity  with  the  thoughts 
they  breathe.  Translators  in  verse  have  equally  fail- 
ed, in  my  judgment,  in  attempting  to  catch  Goethe's 
mantle  in  poetry.  Comparing  the  original  for  one 
instant,  and  in  one  point  of  view,  to  a  Titian  of  ines- 
timable price,  we  are  ill  content  to  see  this  copied  by 
a  statue,  which  can  give  us  none  of  the  painter's 
splendid  colouring.  But  it  is  true  that  we  may  find 
there  the  grace  and  soul  of  beauty  of  the  picture; 
and  this  is  better  than  a  copy  in  oils,  where  the  tone 
and  tint  of  Titian's  glories  are  lost — the  masterly 
handling  of  his  subject  travestied  and  degraded. 
The  generality  of  translators  in  verse  have  confess- 
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ed  to  minor  changes  of  words,  and  omissions  here 
and  there,  to  give  increased  poetical  power  to  the 
whole  !  I  reprobate  all  such  irreverent  tampering. 
It  could  never  be  dreamed  of  by  any  one  who  can 
feel  and  translate  Goethe. 

As  I  am  on  the  subject,  I  cannot  forbear  to  no- 
tice the  melancholy  fact,  that  Germany,  from  a  land 
of  faith  and  love,  has  become,  in  its  turn,  the  empire 
of  doubt  and  passion.  It  were  a  long  and  misera- 
ble history  to  trace  the  progress  of  doubt  among  a 
people  whom  religion  has  so  entirely  satiated  that 
they  will  away  with  no  more,  and  with  Avhom  mys- 
ticism has  ended  at  the  same  point  as  skepticism 
among  the  French.  It  were  only  to  show  the  ef- 
forts of  that  people  to  arrest  its  own  fall,  and  to  float 
yet  a  while  longer  upon  wandering  creeds,  ere  it 
sunk  never  to  rise  again.  The  same  conflicts  which 
her  Luther  underwent  during  his  watchings — the  cry- 
ings  out,  the  weepings,  the  sighings,  the  groanings — 
these  same  has  Germany  endured  upon  her  lonely 
pillow,  behind  her  curtains,  in  that  long  waking-time 
of  glory  w4iich  began  with  Frederic  and  finished 
with  Goethe.  For  it  is  not  in  an  hour  that  she  has 
reached  the  spot  where  she  stands.  She  has  offer- 
ed her  adoration  to  all  things,  and  in  this  downfall 
from  heaven  to  earth  everything  has  given  way 
under  her  hand,  and  sunk  with  her.  When  the 
realm  of  letters  reeled,  she  took  refuge  in  intellect ; 
and  when  intellect,  utterly  ruined  by  mysticism,  in 
its  point  gave  way  where  her  faith  failed,  she  be- 
took herself  to  the  worship  of  philosophy — that  was 
the  time  of  Fichte  and  Schelling  ;  and  then,  this 
empire  being  undermined,  fell  into  the  Kihilism  of 
Hegel,  and  it  was  necessary  to  make  another  god. 

In  France  and  in  England  incredulity  has  sent  its 
cry  abroad  by  the  means  of  Voltaire  and  Byron.  It 
is  a  study  to  examine  how  it  has  seized  upon  Ger- 
man literature,  and  made  it  its  resting-place  and  its 
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abode.  Poetry  has  undergone  the  same  disguisings 
which  minds  have  assumed  to  themselves,  and  it 
has  been  only  after  many  attempts,  and  scruples 
without  number,  that  the  word  has  been  pronounced. 
From  thence  there  has  been  nothing  known  of  that 
sudden  convulsion  which  in  other  places  has  forced 
out  such  astonishing  outcries.  The  bonds  of  creeds 
have  been  gently  untied,  and  there  was  kept  in 
reserve  a  healing  for  every  wound  ;  there  was  a 
consolation  provided  for  every  sacrifice  ;  the  heart 
was  not  broken  at  once,  but  gently  despoiled,  strip- 
ped, and  lulled  to  sleep.  Innumerable  were  the  dis- 
agreements and  hallucinations  of  sect  which  con- 
cealed its  destitution.  Poetry,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  not  a  luxury  to  be  dispensed  with.  She  passed 
for  the  religion  which  she  had  replaced,  and  she 
imitated,  to  the  point  of  deceiving  the  world,  its  air 
and  its  austerities.  The  church  had  fallen,  but  the 
hymn  had  been  preserved.  Novalis  sung  in  the 
night,  and  how  could  one  believe  that  to  be  a  ruin 
which  was  inhabited  by  a  voice  still  so  melodious 
and  young  ?  It  is  thus  that,  by  always  replacing 
faith  by  poetry,  the  figure  by  its  picture,  and  God 
by  his  shadow,  Germany  has  been  able,  without  any 
violence,  to  lull  her  Past,  like  a  babe,  to  sleep  on  the 
lap,  and  to  shroud  it  in  death  without  its  awakening. 
The  whole  question  is  to  determine  whether,  when 
she  shall  begin  to  perceive  that  what  she  adores  is 
but  the  dust  of  what  she  once  worshipped,  she  will 
utter  a  cry  of  distress,  or  whether  she  will  not  fa- 
miliarize herself  with  nonentity  even  more  cordially 
than  it  has  been  done  in  France. 

Goethe  comprised  within  himself  all  the  doubts  of 
modern  man,  but  allowed  none  of  them  to  appear. 
He  attacked  nothing,  he  defended  nothing ;  he 
treated  all  belief  and  every  enthusiasm  as  the  mum- 
mies which  Aristotle  received  from  Asia,  and  class- 
ed in  his  Academy.     The  infinity  of  doubt  was  con- 
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cealed  in  him  beneath  the  infinity  of  faith.     He  is 
apparently  totally  different  from  Voltaire — in  reali- 
ty the  same.     He  shuts  out  nothing — not  he  !     He 
admits  phantoms — ay,  even  the  least ;  and  this  uni- 
versality of  belief  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  univer- 
sality of  skepticism  :  assent  without  limit  is  positive 
denial.     Voltaire  was  the  analysis,  Goethe  the  syn- 
thesis  of   nonentity  ;    it  is  the  point  where    their 
thoughts  meet ;   and  was  it,  in  truth,  worth  the  trou- 
ble that  these  two  names,  and  the  two  nations  whom 
they  represented,  should  make  war  so  long,  to  un- 
derstand each  other  so  well  at  this  place  ?     For 
Goethe  has  not  only  taught  Germany  to  know  her- 
self; he  opened  her  ears  to  the  howlings  of  the  pres- 
ent.    He  cast  her  all  alone  upon  the  highway  of 
modern  revolution.     He  revealed  to  her  his  doubt, 
of  which  she  yet  wished  to  doubt.     He  divulged  the 
secret  of  her  wavering  faith,  which  she  would  have 
still  so  well  concealed  from  others  in  her  mystical 
retreat.     Like  the  wicked  spirit,  he  cried  aloud  in 
the  church  to  this  kneeling  Margaret,  "  Remember- 
est  thou  thyself,  Margaret,  when  thou  believest  what 
thy  lips  murmur  and  what  thy  heart  desires  ?  when 
thy  Luther  had  not  yet  deceived  thee,  and  thou, 
young,  fair  as  thy  hope,  and  a  child  of  Christ,  didst 
pray,  morning  and  evening,  in  the  Cathedral  of  thy 
Colofijne  ?"     It  is  this  which  he  has  said  in  a  thou- 
sand  forms,  in  prose  as  well  as  in  verse,  and  which 
the  world  has  heard.     From  this  day,  Germany  has 
joined  the  company  of  the  skeptical  nations.     She 
has  come  forth  in  her  pure  cosnaciclum,  and,  in  her 
turn,  is   in  the  midst  of  the  conflicts  of  the  age. 
Many  voices,  doubtless,  have  been  raised  against  the 
great  poet  ;  many  have  been  the  efforts  which  she 
has  made  to  retrace  her  steps,  but  it  has  been  all  in 
vain ;    she  must  advance,  no  matter  towards  what 
precipice  ;  she  has  stepped  beyond  the  bounds  of 
her  belief — she  cannot  enter  them  again ;  the  Mod- 
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ern  Spirit  has  seized  her  ;  he  has  dragged  her  along 
with  him :  he  is  the  black  horseman,  who  has  car- 
ried away  his  Leonora.  In  spite  of  earth  or  heaven, 
triumph  or  ruin,  life  or  death,  she  must  now,  without 
even  once  turning  her  head,  perforce  accompany 
this  bold  spirit  of  the  age  towards  the  place  whither 
so  many  have  preceded  her. 

Goethe  had  revealed  to  Germany  the  doubt  which 
she  wished  to  conceal  from  herself;  but  this  revela- 
tion bore,  for  a  long  time,  only  a  personal  meaning. 
She  was  resolved  to  see  in  it  the  state  of  the  interior 
of  one  mind,  and  not  the  confession  of  a  people. 
She  accused  the  poet — she  absolved  herself.  It  re- 
quired much  time  and  rude  convulsions  before  she 
could  make  the  avowal,  that  the  man,  in  this  case, 
was  the  nation.  The  critical  school  of  the  Schlegels 
knew  marvellously  well  how  to  disguise  the  evil  and 
conceal  its  surface.  To  speak  properly,  they  threw 
Germany  into  a  magnetic  sleep,  during  which,  in- 
vasions and  revolutions,  and  the  clattering  of  Napo- 
leon's spurs  were  passing  around  her  without  call- 
ing forth  a  sigh.  During  this  trance  of  fifteen  years, 
all  the  effort  which  this  country  made  was  to  detach 
herself  from  the  present,  and  to  turn  away  her  head 
from  her  bleeding  wounds  :  she  saw  through  and 
proved  every  period  save  the  one  in  which  she  was 
living.  This  was  (but  under  an  original  appearance) 
a  movement  something  similar  to  that  of  France 
at  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  Latent  public  life  to 
all  appearance  dead — a  long-suffering  and  mystical 
literature — poesy  taking  the  veil,  and  cutting  off  her 
long  tresses — a  complete  renunciation  of  all  that 
had  belonged  to  the  world — a  peculiar  manner  of 
showing  the  end  of  her  recollections,  and  ceasing 
where  they  became  bitter — regrets — mystery — no- 
thing of  hope,  nor  of  noisy  popularity ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  a  mode  also  of  establishing  a  freedom  in  glo- 
ry, and  of  passing  triumphantly  under  the  Caudine 
Forks. 
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On  my  arrival  at  Mobile,  the  first  thing  that  ar- 
rested my  attention  was  a  large  bill,  announcing 
my  appearance  in  Othello  for  that  very  night.  How 
I  hate  to  see  my  name  in  large  letters,  staring  me 
in  the  face  in  that  unceremonious  manner  !  The 
bill  had  evidently  just  been  posted  up,  and  several 
persons  who  had  gathered  round  were  making  all 
sorts  of  fruitless  attempts  to  pronounce  my  name. 
It  is  amusing  to  hear  the  remarks  of  by-standers  on 
such  occasions  !  If  I  have  sometimes  had  cause  to 
laugh  at  the  ignorance  or  downright  simplicity  of 
the  speakers,  I  have  also  derived  some  very  useful 
lessons,  Avhich  have  stood  me  in  good  need  in  the 
every-day  business  of  life  and  the  routine  of  my 
profession. 

After  seeing  my  luggage  safely  bestowed  at  the 
Waverley  House,  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  the  city, 
I  proceeded  to  the  Alhambra  Theatre,  which,  to 
my  inexpressible  horror,  I  found  to  consist  of  an  ob- 
long room,  situated  over  a  drinking  establishment 
of  that  name,  temporarily  fitted  up  for  dramatic 
representation.  I  should  never  have  thought  it  pos- 
sible for  a  name,  which  has  been  rendered  immor- 
tal by  the  genius  of  Washington  Irving,  to  be  dese- 
crated by  such  vile  and  contemptible  associations  ! 
My  disappointment  Avas  almost  equal  to  that  of  a 
young  Greek  mentioned  by  the  historian  Macro- 
bius,  who,  having  heard  much  of  the  wealth  and 
wisdom  of  Egypt,  determined  on  visiting  that  cele- 
brated land.  When  he  beheld  the  Pyramids  of 
Memphis  and  the  Gates  of  Thebes,  he  exclaimed, 
"  O,  wonderful  men  !  what  must  be  your  gods  !" 
Full  of  the  memories  of  the  glorious  divinities  of 
his  own  poetic  land,  the  blooming  Apollo  and  the 
bright  Diana,  the  awful  beauty  of  the  Olympian 
Jove,  and  the  sublime  grace  of  the  blue-eyed  Athe- 
na, he  entered  the  temples  of  the  Pharaohs. .  But 
what  was  his  unmingled  astonishment  and  disgust 
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when  he  found  a  nation  prostrate  before  the  most 
contemptible  and  the  most  odious  of  created  beings ! 

Mr.  Caldwell's  new  theatre  not  being  yet  com- 
pleted, the  Alhambra  was  the  only  place  of  amuse- 
ment in  town  ;  though,  from  its  contiguity  to  a  noisy 
bar-room,  it  was  seldom  visited  by  the  better  classes 
of  society,  and  scarcely  ever  by  ladies.  I  was  pos- 
itively shocked  at  the  idea  of  playing  in  such  a 
place,  and  for  a  moment  even  seriously  contempla- 
ted the  possibility  of  breaking  the  engagement ;  but, 
on  maturer  reflection,  I  felt  it  a  duty  which  I  owed 
to  the  public  to  proceed.  I  should  have  made  it 
my  business  to  inquire  into  the  condition  and  stand- 
ing of  the  theatre  before  accepting  the  engagement. 
The  manager  soon  made  his  appearance  in  the  per- 
son of  Mr.  William  Chapman,  a  fellow  of  infinite 
mirth,  and  a  most  estimable  man  to  boot.  In  the 
evening  we  opened  to  a  good  house,  with  an  excel- 
lent sprinkling  of  the  fair  sex  :  a  circumstance  which 
could  not  fail  to  put  me  in  good-humour  and  to  flat- 
ter my  pride  in  the  extreme. 

There  were  two  persons  among  the  members  of 
Mr.  Chapman's  company  whom  I  cannot  pass  with- 
out notice.  One  was  a  Mr.  K*^^**  —  the  great 
J{;**^=^#  so  deservedly  eulogized  in  Mrs.  Butler's 
Journal.  This  gentleman  has  lost  not  one  tittle  of 
those  brilliant  qualities  which  the  satirical  lady  at- 
tributed to  him  :  there  is  the  same  fatal  ponderosity 
about  his  genius,  which  rendered  all  his  attempts  at 
liveliness  so  conducive  to  mental  stupefaction  on 
the  occasion  of  her  visit.  The  other  was  a  Mrs. 
B****,  sister  to  Mrs.  Charles  Kemble,  and,  conse- 
quently, an  aunt  to  Mrs.  Butler.  This  lady  must 
have  been  an  excellent  actress  in  her  youthful  days, 
for  even  now,  notwithstanding  her  advanced  age, 
and  something  of  a  sibyl-like  appearance,  she  never 
fails  to  create  an  interest  in  whatever  she  under- 
takes.    Still  it  was  a  great  stretch  of  fancy  on  the 
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part  of  the  manager  to  cast  her  in  the  part  of  Cora, 
which  she  had  to  assnme  in  the  course  of  my  en- 
gagement. The  idea  was  so  ludicrous,  that  the  mo- 
ment she  appeared  on  the  stage,  painted  and  be- 
flowered  as  became  the  lovely  Peruvian,  the  audi- 
ence was  fairly  convulsed  with  laughter,  in  which 
almost  every  actor  on  the  stage  joined,  and  the  play 
went  oif  to  the  tune  of  a  broad  farce  till  the  end. 
This  was  the  greatest  trial  to  my  gravity  I  ever  had 
to  experience,  and  I  shall  ever  pray  never  to  be 
placed  in  so  painful  a  situation  again. 

Mrs.  B^**^  is  married  to  a  gentleman,  who,  not 
many  years  ago,  was  considered  one  of  the  chastest 
and  most  efficient  representatives  of  the  Sir  Edward 
Mortimers  and  Sir  Giles  Overreaches  then  on  the 
stage.  The  vice  of  intemperance,  which  has  pros- 
trated so  many  gifted  beings,  has  robbed  him  of  all 
his  former  glory ;  and  those  who  once  were  proud 
of  his  acquaintance,  now  merely  raise  the  finger  of 
pity  whenever  his  feeble  and  emaciated  form  is 
seen  to  flit  by,  and  ejaculate  ''  poor  fellow  !" 

Poor  fellow  I  What  a  world  of  mockery  is  con- 
centrated in  that  word  !  A  poor  fellow  is  a  kind 
of  waste-butt  for  superfluous  pity  and  the  dregs  of 
sympathy  :  compassion  is  not  kindly  administered, 
but  carelessly  thrown  at  him.  His  name  is  men- 
tioned at  tables  where  once  he  sat  gayly  and  glori- 
ously, and  there  starts  up  at  the  sound  of  it  a  vision 
of  a  threadbare  coat  of  doubtful  colour,  of  a  napless 
hat  with  a  crown  that  flaps  up  and  down  in  the 
wind,  and  with  a  flabby  brim  that  w^ill  never  flap 
up  again ;  a  vision  of  leaky  shoes,  of  greasy  trou- 
sers, of  lantern  jaws,  and  long  gray  hair  ;  and  the 
guests  say,  "  Poor  fellow  :"  then  they  drink  their 
wine  to  drown  their  thought  of  him — thus  laying  the 
ghost  in  a  red  sea.  A  poor  fellow  is  like  a  drone 
in  autumn  ;  there  is  something  passing  melancholy 
in  the  slowness  of  its  gait,  and  there  is  in  its  form 
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and  aspect  that  which  tells  of  a  by-gone  summer — 
of  an  evanescent  brightness — a  temporary  flutter 
and  gayety ;  but  cold  winds  are  come,  and  heavy 
clouds  hang  their  damp  drapery  in  a  gloomy  sky, 
and  the  poor  shivering  drone  is  creeping  to  as  warm 
a  death  as  he  can  find.  The  pity  with  which  men 
look  upon  a  poor  fellow  is  as  different  from  the 
compassion  with  which  they  regard  a  poor  man,  as 
i^»the  praise  which  they  bestow  on  a  good  fellow 
from  the  respect  with  which  they  treat  a  good 
man.  There  is  something  painful  in  the  familiarity 
of  pity,  and  the  pertness  of  a  half-humorous  sym- 
pathy. Even  the  truly  generous  feel  some  repug- 
nance in  administering  to  a  poor  fellow  which  they 
do  not  feel  in  relieving  a  poor  man.  A  poor  fellow 
reminds  you  of  gay  days,  and  there  is  a  thought 
not  to  be  surmounted,  that  some  moral  obliquities 
have  assisted  to  form  the  downward  slope  into  the 
valley  of  adversity,  while  the  poor  fellow  himself 
feels  more  deeply  than  all  the  contrast  of  the  pres- 
ent with  the  past :  he  knows  that  the  past  will 
never  be  present  again  ;  therefore  he  wishes  the 
present  to  be  past  as  soon  as  possible. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

European  Diaries  of  America. — The  Spirit  in  which  they  are  gener- 
ally conceived. — Horrible  Tragedy  in  Mobile. — Probable  Causes 
of  Crime  in  the  South. — Misuse  of  Authority. — Severity  of  the  Law, 
and  its  Effects. — Decrease  of  Severity  tending  to  a  Decrease  of 
Crime. — Situation  of  Mobile. — State  of  Society. — Pictures  of»i^ 
fined  Life. — My  Reception  in  private  Life. — Southern  Notions  ot 
the  Character  of  a  Gentleman.— Portrait  of  a  Lady. — Standard  of 
Intelligence  in  Mobile. — Bishop  Poitiers  and  the  Mobile  College. — 
Secret  Societies  in  Mobile. — Their  Character  and  Ramifications. 
— "Can't-get-away  Club."— Society  of  "  Cowbellians."— Repre- 
sentation of  the  Greek  Mythology. — Charles  Fisher,  Esq. — Christ- 
mas Holydays. — Defects  in  the  Moral  Constitution  of  Society. — 
Wants  of  the  Lower  Classes. — Scarcity  of  Amusement  conducive 
to  Vice.  —  English  Pantomimes. — Character  of  Harlequin. — 
Clowns. — Susceptibility  of  the  Lower  Classes  to  refined  Impres- 
sions.— Newyear's  Day  in  Paris. — Description  of  Twelfth  Night. 

Notwithstanding  the  praiseworthy  spirit  of  vul- 
gar detraction  in  which  the  generality  of  American 
diaries  by  Europeans  have  been  conceived  and  ex- 
ecuted, and  although  the  American  character  has 
been  drawn  with  more  graphic  felicity  and  power 
than  that  of  any  other  nation,  yet,  so  varied  and  sin- 
gular is  the  combination  of  qualities  which  it  exhib- 
its, and  so  much  at  variance  with  what  we  usually 
observe  in  human  nature  elsewhere,  that  there  is 
hardly  a  man  in  Europe  who  can  say  that  he  has  a 
clear  perception  of  what  it  actually  is.  Nor  is  this 
a  fact  much  to  be  wondered  at ;  for,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mrs.  Butler  and  Miss  Martineau,  there  is 
not  one  among  that  host  of  scribblers,  who  have 
successively  recorded  their  transatlantic  reminiscen- 
ces in  black,  green,  and  yellow,  that  ever  gained, 
or,  perhaps,  sought  access  to  any  order  of  society 
beyond  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  reeky  precincts 
of  the  bar-room,  or  in  the  midst  of  those  motley  as- 
semblages which  constitute  the  distinguishing  charm 
of  boarding-houses, 
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One  of  these  travellers,  who  had  happened  to  be  in 
Mobile  towards  the  latter  end  of  December,  1840, 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  startled  out  of  his  senses 
to  hear  of  a  most  shocking  occurrence  which  took 
place  in  open  day,  and  which,  being  attended  with 
violence  and  loss  of  life,  became  the  town  talk  for 
twenty-four  hours  after  it  had  taken  place.  His 
horror  would  not  have  been  diminished  on  learning 
that  the  perpetrator  of  the  outrage — a  murderer  to 
all  intents  and  purposes — after  being  held  to  bail  for 
form's  sake,  was  seen  on  the  following  day  pursu- 
ing his  usual  avocations,  and  mingling  freely  with 
the  most  respectable  citizens  of  the  place,  with  as 
much  nonchalance  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  dis- 
turb, even  by  a  ripple,  the  placid  current  of  his  ex- 
istence. Full  of  detestation  for  the  institutions  of  a 
country  which  could  tolerate  such  enormities,  he 
would  have  gone  back,  and  stigmatized  the  whole 
South  as  a  nation  of  savages,  living  in  an  uncultiva- 
ted state,  and  scarcely  superior  in  manners  to  the 
wildest  aborigines  of  the  soil.  Now,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  add  that  this  w^holesale  denunciation  would 
have  betrayed  great  ignorance  of  the  subject ;  it 
would  certainly  have  been  a  gross  act  of  injustice 
to  the  place  where  this  fatal  affair  occurred ;  for  it 
is  difficult  to  find  any  city  throughout  the  vast  con- 
tinent of  America  where  the  arts  of  social  refine- 
ment have  made  so  much  progress.  If  I  have  had 
occasion  to  express  my  unbounded  admiration  of  all 
that  fell  within  the  range  of  my  observation  in  the 
select  circles  of  New-Orleans,  I  have  had  no  less 
cause  to  be  delighted  and  gratified  with  my  visit  to 
Mobile. 

It  would  be  absurd  in  the  extreme  to  suppose  that 
the  majesty  of  the  laws  is  held  in  less  reverence  in 
Alabama  than  elsewhere,  or  that  there  are  not  as 
many  virtuous  and  peaceful  citizens  in  that  state  as 
in  those  adjoining.     The  frequent  occurrence  of 
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crime  is  probably  the  result  of  climate  operating 
upon  the  brain,  which,  by  rendering  men  restless 
and  impatient  under  a  sense  of  injury,  causes  them 
to  adopt  the  theory  of  Bowie-knives  and  pistols  as 
the  readiest  mode  of  redress.  The  tragical  event 
alluded  to  was  a  striking  illustration  of  this  fact. 
The  parties  moved  in  a  high  sphere  of  life,  and,  un- 
til this  fatal  hour,  each  had  enjoyed  an  unsullied 
character  for  integrity,  propriety  of  conduct,  and 
moral  worth.  An  unhappy  misunderstanding  had 
long  existed  between  the  gentlemen,  which,  being 
aggravated  by  some  additional  provocation,  led  to 
the  melancholy  results  already  mentioned.  That 
the  culprit  was  suffered  to  go  at  large  so  soon  after 
the  murder  had  been  committed,  merely  shoAvs  the 
dangerous  misuse  of  authority  on  the  part  of  magis- 
trates, a  practice  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  South. 
It  is  but  just  to  remark,  however,  that  scenes  of  this 
description  have  lately  become  very  rare  ;  and  those 
who  have  had  the  most  favourable  opportunities  to 
observe  the  current  of  events,  and  to  note  the  grad- 
ual changes  which  have  of  late  years  taken  place 
from  barbarism  to  civilization,  and  from  lawlessness 
to  social  order,  are  disposed  to  attribute  this  agree- 
able revolution  to  that  very  Unity  of  the  laws  which 
is  considered  by  others  as  directly  conducive  to  the 
increase  of  crime.  It  is  certain  that  violent  meas- 
ures, so  far  from  causing  peace  and  tranquillity,  gen- 
erally beget  an  increase  of  crime  and  outrage,  and, 
in  the  end,  will  of  necessity  produce  demoralization 
and  vice.  It  is  an  irrefutable  axiom,  that  the  de- 
crease of  the  severity  of  the  laws  tends  directly  to 
increase  their  efficacy  ;  and  the  most  sanguinary  en- 
actments will  themselves  become  more  and  more 
inefficacious  in  proportion  to  the  increased  rigour 
employed  in  their  administration. 

The  situation  of  Mobile  is  neither  very  agreeable 
nor  very  picturesque.     The  streets  are  almost  in- 
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cessantly  clodded  with  mud,  and  the  hixury  of  a 
clean  pavement  is  yet  but  a  blessing  in  contempla- 
tion. The  town,  however,  is  susceptible  of  great 
improvements,  and  the  inhabitants  are  the  kindest 
hearted  and  most  hospitable  race  of  men  in  the 
world.  The  most  prominent  among  them,  like 
those  of  New-Orleans,  are  engaged  in  the  cotton- 
trade,  and  in  the  importation  of  tea,  sugar,  and  cof- 
fee, and  all  the  staple  commodities  of  the  tropics. 
It  is  among  these  that  I  have  found  some  of  the 
most  delightful  family  circles  I  ever  yet  had  the 
good  fortune  to  encounter.  Pictures,  combining  the 
highest  degree  of  intelligence,  and  the  loftiest 
touches  of  refinement,  heightened  by  an  incessant 
flow  of  good  feeling,  and  variegated  by  versatility 
of  pursuits.  They  more  strictly  resemble  those 
that  are  to  be  found  among  the  better  classes  of 
Bath  and  Cheltenham  than  any  other  kind  of  soci- 
ety I  have  mixed  with. 

As  a  specimen  of  that  high-mindedness  and  liber- 
ality of  feeling  so  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the 
South,  but  particularly  in  Mobile,  I  will  mention  a 
circumstance  which  occurred  to  me  soon  after  my 
arrival :  nothing  could  more  fully  illustrate  the  no- 
blest points  of  the  Southern  character.  Although 
provided  with  letters  of  introduction  to  some  of  the 
principal  families  of  the  place,  I  had  at  first  felt 
great  reluctance  to  deliver  them,  in  consequence  of 
the  false  position  I  had  been  thrown  into  by  play- 
ing at  a  theatre  whose  standing  was  not  deemed  the 
most  respectable  in  the  world.  Accustomed  to  the 
grovelling  artificialities  of  Northern  society,  where 
so  few  people  have  the  courage  to  follow  the  uner- 
ring dictates  of  Nature,  or  to  consider  themselves 
of  sufficient  consequence  from  what  they  actually 
are,  I  was  naturally  apprehensive  of  a  cold  recep- 
tion, and  quietly  contemplated  the  alternative  of  an 
honourable  retreat.    Before  I  had  time,  however,  to 
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put  this  wise  project  in  execution,  and  in  the  ve^y 
midst  of  my  engagement,  I  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised by  an  invitation  to  a  private  soirie^  where 
was  assembled  all  the  beau  monde  and  intelligence 
of  Mobile.  This  was,  indeed,  a  most  flattering 
compliment :  it  added  another  proof  to  those  I  had 
already  gathered,  that  in  the  South  the  title  of 
gentleman  is  always  sure  to  receive  unconditional 
homage — that  it  will  always  be  honoured  for  itself, 
without  any  regard  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  individual  may  be  placed  ;  for  with  Southerners 
it  may  truly  be  said,  that 

"Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise : 
Act  well  your  part;  there  all  the  honour  lies." 

After  this  first  entree  in  Mobile  society,  the  re- 
mainder of  my  sojourn  in  the  city  was  extremely 
fruitful  in  everything  that  could  tend  to  gratify  my 
remotest  wishes  or  aspirations.  I  was  invited  every- 
where. In  the  course  of  six  weeks  I  never  knew 
an  hour  which  was  either  saddened  by  gloom  or 
unenlivened  by  the  conversation  of  agreeable  com- 
panions :  in  short,  I  do  not  believe  that  even  a 
plunge  in  Lethe's  stream  could  ever  obliterate  from 
my  memory  the  grateful  remembrance  of  the  many 
civilities  that  were  heaped  upon  me.  The  recollec- 
tion of  the  kind  hospitality  of  the  M**'*es,  and  the 
amiable  attentions  of  the  M*****is,  will  ever  con- 
stitute one  of  the  greenest  spots  in  my  memory's 
waste. 

Among  those  to  whom  I  am  particularly  indebted 
for  much  delightful  social  intercourse,  and  who  con- 
tributed so  largely  to  render  my  visit  to  Mobile  one 
of  unalloyed  pleasure,  I  cannot  omit  mentioning 
the  brilliant  and  highly  gifted  Mrs.  li*****^,  whose 
house  was  constantly  the  resort  of  all  that  had  any 
claim  to  refinement  or  mental  superiority.  This 
lady,  the  wife  of  a  very  eminent  physician,  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  those  choice  spirits  that  are  to  be  found 
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in  enlightened  communities,  who,  by  the  supremacy 
of  their  intellects,  not  only  direct  the  movements  of 
what  is  called  the  fashionable  world,  but  exercise  a 
most  healthful  influence  over  the  interests  of  society. 
I  have  seen  some  more  beautiful  faces  and  finer 
forms  than  Mrs.  L**^***'s ;  I  have  heard  more 
touching  and  beautiful  voices ;  I  have  met  with 
more  wit  and  accomplishments  in  others,  and  as 
much  ease,  grace,  gayety,  and  temper  ;  but  I  sel- 
dom have  seen  and  heard  such  a  face  and  voice, 
such  wit  and  accomplishments,  and  such  ease, 
grace,  gayety,  and  good  temper  combined  in  any 
one  human  being. 

In  Mrs.  L****-  the  flush  of  youth  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  something,  the  influence  of  which,  if  not 
so  magically  seductive  at  the  first  glance,  is  infinite- 
ly more  touching  and  pcrmaneut.  Her  face  is  full 
of  beauties  :  the  forehead  is  the  very  finest  I  ever 
saw — remarkably  high  and  broad,  and  as  smooth, 
white,  and  transparent  as  marble  ;  her  eyes  are 
large,  and  much  larger  than  those  which  usually  ac- 
company a  fair  complexion,  and  there  is  an  expres- 
sion about  them  that  is,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  pecu- 
liar to  themselves.  I  was  going  to  say  that  they 
are  like  dove's  eyes,  but  that  would  be  nonsense, 
for  I  never  observed  what  a  dove's  eyes  are  like  ; 
but  the  expression  of  them  appeared  to  me  exactly 
like  that  of  the  figure  of  the  dove  descending  from 
heaven,  used  in  an  allegorical  sense  in  some  of 
Guido's  and  Carlo  Dolce's  pictures  ;  they  tell  of  the 
same  ineff'able  softness,  the  same  fragrant  purity, 
the  same  unchangeable  peace.  The  rest  of  the  fea- 
tures are  not  remarkable  in  any  particular,  except 
the  mouth,  about  which  there  is  perpetually  playing 
a  distant  and  scarcely-perceptible  smile,  blending 
with  the  ever-shifting  but  inextinguishable  light  of 
intellect  and  good  nature.  Such  is  the  person  of 
this  lovely  and  accomplished  creature.     Of  her  men- 
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tal  character  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that,  al- 
though a  woman  of  splendid  natural  talents  and  va- 
ried acquirements,  she  is  by  no  means  a  blue-stock- 
ing :  she  does  in  no  Avay  resemble  those  one-sided 
intellects,  almost  too  lofty  and  too  ethereal  in  their 
nature  to  descend  to  the  world  of  mental  creation, 
and  find  enjoyment  among  its  beauties,  as  the  sons 
of  light  did  among  the  daughters  of  men. 

Let  not  the  reader  suppose,  from  what  I  have 
said,  that  the  standard  of  intelligence  in  Mobile  is 
only  fanned  by  the  breezes  of  fashion.  No  :  it  is 
raised  everywhere  to  the  same  height ;  it  floats  as 
proudly  in  one  quarter  as  in  the  other  ;  the  advan- 
tages of  good  education  and  mental  culture  are  per- 
ceptible among  all  classes  and  all  men.  Indeed,  I 
have  met  with  instances  of  refined  taste,  and  aspi- 
rations after  what  is  noble  in  literature  and  elegant 
in  art,  which  I  should  hardly  have  expected  to  find 
in  so  isolated  and  outlandish  a  place.  There  is  a 
college  in  the  neighbourhood,  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  learned  Bishop  Poitiers,  Avhich  is  at 
once  an  honour  to  the  state  and  a  source  of  incalcu- 
lable advantages  to  the  South  in  general.  The  pi- 
ety of  this  estimable  prelate  is  so  proverbial,  and  his 
devotion  to  the  welfare  and  interests  of  mankind  the 
theme  of  such  universal  commendation,  that  it  were 
almost  a  task  of  supererogation  to  make  even  a 
passing  allusion  to  his  many  virtues.  A  college 
founded  by  a  man  of  such  rare  endowments  and  ex- 
emplary character,  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  ben- 
eficial influence  over  the  floating  expanse  of  the 
public  mind,  and  its  present  thriving  condition  is 
sufficient  proof  that  the  benefits  of  such  an  institu- 
tion are  fully  felt  and  appreciated  by  every  class  and 
denomination  of  citizens. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Mobile  life  is 
the  existence  of  several  secret  societies  and  select 
clubs,  each  comprising  among  their  members  the 
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best  and  most  respected  citizens  of  the  place.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  associations  is  called 
*'  The  Can'' t- get-away  Club,^^  so  designated  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  formed  from  among  those  citi- 
zens who,  in  the  year  when  the  yellow  fever  was  ra- 
ging beyond  all  precedent,  found  themselves  com- 
pelled, by  the  duties  of  their  respective  avocations, 
to  brave  the  monster  on  the  spot.  It  is  related  of 
this  club,  that  nothing  could  exceed  in  pure  philan- 
thropy the  acts  of  self-devotion  for  which  every 
member  became  distinguished  at  that  fatal  epoch. 
No  sooner  was  a  man  reported  as  sick  with  the  pre- 
vailing disease,  than  his  next  neighbour  would  hur- 
ry to  his  lodgings,  and,  setting  aside  all  personal 
considerations,  would  remain  in  attendance  on  the 
afflicted  until  the  dreadful  crisis  was  past,  or  he 
himself  had  caught  the  infection,  in  which  case  an- 
other individual  would  take  his  place.  The  sacri- 
fice of  life  was  immense  ;  Despair  had  laid  his  iron 
hand  upon  the  w^iole  community  ;  it  would  seem  as 
if  all  the  horrors  so  pathetically  described  in  Wil- 
son's "  City  of  the  Plague"  were  about  to  be  enact- 
ed in  this  doomed  city.  Still  no  danger,  however 
chreatening,  no  terror,  however  appalling,  could  de- 
ter the  worthy  members  of  the  "  Can't-get-away 
Club"  from  performing  those  offices  of  humanity 
which  were  so  indispensable  to  the  sick  and  the  dy- 
ing. They  were  seen  flying  in  every  direction,  like 
ministers  of  mercy,  administering  the  balm  of  con- 
solation to  all  who  stood  in  want  of  assistance,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  condition  or  circumstances  of 
the  patient.  A  community  that  could  boast  of  such 
citizens  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  esteem  and  con- 
sideration of  mankind. 

The  only  other  association  I  intend  to  notice  is 
that  of  the  "  Cowbellians,"  an  appellation  in  which 
I  never  could  find  either  sense  or  reason.  This  is 
considered  the  choicest  society  in  the  place  ;  it  cer- 
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tainly  calls  forth  more  exercise  of  intellect  and  in- 
genuity in  the  performance  of  the  different  ceremo- 
nies, which  take  place  at  stated  periods  of  the  year, 
than  any  other.     The  members  of  this  club  general- 
ly turn  out  during  the  Christmas  holydays,  and  ev- 
ery new  year   witnesses   the   imbodying   forth    of 
some  beautiful  conception,  consisting  of  faithful  rep- 
resentations of  the  costumes  and  manners  of  differ- 
ent nations,  diversified  by  the  assumption  of  classic 
characters  and  devices.     This   year,  without  any 
note  of  preparation,  or  the  least  betrayal  of  what 
was  forthcoming,  the  town  was  astonished  by  the 
appearance  of  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  unique 
spectacles  that  w^as  ever  beheld  in  modern  times. 
This  was  a  personification  of  the  Greek  mythology. 
I  have  seen  many  beautiful  sights  in  this  world  :  I 
have  witnessed,  in  France,  in  Spain,  and  in  Italy, 
some  of  the  most  stupendous  exhibitions  that  the 
fertility  of  human  invention  ever  did  conceive  ;   but 
I  never  had  beheld  before  anything  so  chaste,  so 
compact,  and  so  complete,  as  this  splendid  imbod- 
iment  of  the  fabulous   history  of  the    gods  of  the 
heathen  world.     Every  character  was  as  perfect- 
ly represented  as  if  a  Phidias  or  an  Apelles  had 
sketched  it  out ;  and  as  the  procession  moved  along 
in  silent  order,  or  went  through  with  some  of  its  con- 
certed evolutions  at  those  places  of  public  resort 
where  it  stopped,  it  was  impossible  to  contemplate 
its  movements,  the  attitude  of  the  different  figures, 
and  the  exquisite  unanimity  of  their  actions,  without 
a  feeling  of  intense  admiration  for  the  individual 
who  had  planned  and  concerted  the  whole  affair. 
This  was  Mr.  Charles  Fisher,  of  the  talented  Fish- 
er  family,  a  gentleman  favourably  known   to  the 
world   of  letters  for  his   many  valuable   contribu- 
tions, and  universally  esteemed  in  private  life  for 
the  suavity  of  his  manners,  the  brilliancy  of  his  ac- 
quirements, and  the  possession  of  many  other  quai- 
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ities,  which  render  him  an  object  of  endearment 
and  respect  to  the  commmiity  among  which  his  lot 
has  been  cast. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  have  seldom  passed  the  Christ- 
mas holydays  more  pleasantly  than  I  did  this  year 
in  Mobile.  This  was  partially  owing  to  the  per- 
fectly hearty  and  generous  hospitality  that  prevails 
throughout  every  phase  of  society,  and  the  total 
want  of  that  tone  of  pretended  acquirement — the 
affected  knowledge  of  everything  that  can  be  known 
— which  is  the  bane  of  mixed  society  elsewhere. 
Still,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  I  could  not  help 
noticing  the  same  radical  defects  in  the  construction 
of  the  social  system  which  are  so  ostensibly  brought 
to  the  consideration  of  the  observer  in  other  states 
at  this  stirring  period  of  the  year  ;  and,  as  the  sub- 
ject is  one  of  some  importance  to  the  enlightened 
philanthropist,  I  will  endeavour  to  throw  together  a 
few  thoughts,  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  present- 
ed themselves  to  my  reflection. 

Perhaps,  of  all  the  defects  in  the  moral  constitu- 
tion of  society,  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  England, 
the  greatest  and  most  unequivocal  is  the  almost  to- 
tal absence  of  places  of  public  amusement  in  any 
respect  adapted  to  the  habits  and  circumstances  of 
the  lower  classes.  The  only  places  professing  to 
offer  to  them  anything  like  amusement  at  all,  are  the 
theatres  ;  and  these  are,  in  many  respects,  so  almost 
exclusively  contrived  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
middling  and  upper  classes,  that  they  scarcely  offer 
an  exception  to  the  rule  I  am  disposed  to  lay  down  ; 
consequently,  the  lower  classes  are  absolutely  compel- 
led to  be  depraved,  dissolute,  and  debauched  in  their 
own  defence.  They  have  no  alternative.  To  a 
man  who  has  been  labouring  unceasingly  for  twelve 
hours  during  the  day,  something  more  than  rest 
from  that  labour  is  required  at  night ;  something 
like  amusement  and  relaxation  is  as  much  a  neces- 
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sary  of  life  to  him,  as  the  food  he  eats  or  the  air  he 
breathes.  He  has  a  right  to  seek  for  it,  and  has  a 
positive  claim  to  have  the  means  of  it  provided  for 
him,  or,  at  all  events,  to  have  them  not  withheld 
from  him.  And  it  is  still  more  the  policy  than  it  is 
the  duty  of  his  governors  to  provide  for  his  wants  in 
this  way,  and  still  more  dangerous  to  withhold  them^ 
than  the  common  necessaries  of  animal  life,  which 
all  governments  hold  themselves  bound  to  provide 
for  their  subjects  in  some  way  or  other. 

In  England,  for  instance,  whose  footsteps  in  every 
path  that  leads  to  evil  are  so  closely  followed  in  this 
country,  this  provision  for  the  amusement  of  the  low- 
er orders  seems  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  in  England,  more  stri- 
kingly than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  notwith- 
standing her  comparatively  free  constitution,  the 
lower  orders  are,  almost  to  a  man,  restless,  discon- 
tented, and  factious,  hating  their  superiors  with  a 
degree  of  virulence  that  is  nnparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  nations,  and  losing  no  occasion  of  showing 
that  hatred,  and  of  showing  that  they  glory  in  it. 
And  how  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  English 
mechanics  and  artisans,  and  the  labouring  classes 
of  every  kind,  when  they  have  finished  their  day's 
work,  have  no  earthly  occupation  left  but  to  con- 
gregate together  at  the  public-houses,  and  talk  to 
each  other  on  the  passing  events  of  the  day,  which 
talk  affords  them  occasion  for  little  else  than  to 
compare  their  own  situation  with  that  of  their  bet- 
ters, and  to  draw  their  inferences  and  conclusions 
accordingly. 

In  every  other  country  of  civilized  Europe,  but 
particularly  in  France,  the  lower  classes,  after  their 
day's  labour  is  over,  have  the  choice  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  amusements  in  every  way  adapted  to 
their  circumstances ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  there 
is  little  fear  of  their  troubling  their  heads  about  the 
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affairs  of  the  nation.  The  French  water-carrier  is 
too  happy  over  his  bottle  of  thin  beer,  and  too  in- 
terested in  his  game  of  dominoes,  to  think  of  making 
comparisons  between  himself  and  his  governors, 
unless  it  be  in  his  own  favour.  What  cares  the 
Parisian  perruqiner  how  the  world  goes,  so  long  as 
he  can  enjoy  his  bal  pare  for  half  a  franc,  or  take  his 
seat  in  the  pit  of  the  best  theatre  in  Paris,  and  see 
one  of  Moliere's  farces  for  a  dozen  sous  ?  But  the 
English  of  the  same  class  are  absolutely  precluded 
from  anything  of  this  kind.  Dancing,  except  above 
a  certain  rank,  is  forbidden  by  law!  From  the 
theatres  they  are  excluded,  partly  by  the  price,  but 
chiefly  by  the  situations  which  are  assigned  to  them 
being  at  such  a  distance  from  the  stage  that  they 
cannot  hear  a  word  of  what  passes  there.  From 
meeting  together  at  respectable  coffee-houses  and 
other  establishments  of  this  description,  they  are 
prevented  by  the  enormous  charges,  these  being 
places,  in  England,  exclusively  intended  for  the 
middling  and  upper  classes.  The  public-houses 
where  beer  and  spirits  are  sold  are  the  only  re- 
source that  they  have.  At  each  of  these  there  is 
usually  a  very  small  room,  affording  merely  the 
wretched  accommodation  of  bare  wooden  benches 
and  tables,  where  they  may  sit  and  take  their  liquor, 
but  where  the  admission  of  anything  like  amuse- 
ment is  out  of  the  question,  except  such  as  they 
can  make  among  themselves  by  telling  each  other 
bitter  truths  about  their  own  situations,  and  reason- 
ing (for  the  most  illiterate  of  them  are  reasoners) 
on  the  differences  and  distinctions  of  society,  and 
on  the  right  and  title  of  their  betters  to  create  and 
preserve  these  distinctions  for  their  own  especial 
pleasure  and  advantage.  Add  to  this  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  almost  unlimited  freedom  of  the 
press,  there  are  never  wanting  writers  to  suggest 
reflections  of  this  nature,  and  some  one  or  other  in 
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every  knot  of  public-house  politicians  to  get  these 
suggestions  by  heart,  and  retail  them  out  from  time 
to  time  for  the  gratification  of  his  own  spleen  and 
vanity,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  and  instruction  of 
his  hearers.  In  a  state  of  circumstances  like  this, 
the  wonder  is  not  that  there  is  so  much  faction  and 
discontent  among  the  lower  orders,  but  that  any- 
thing like  a  free  government  and  a  wide  distinction 
of  ranks  can  possibly  maintain  themselves  at  all  for 
any  length  of  time  together. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  disadvantages  that  the 
lower  orders  labour  under  from  the  want  of  a  just 
and  judicious  provision  being  made  for  their  amuse- 
ment, during  Christmas-time,  at  least,  in  England, 
they  will  and  do  amuse  themselves,  if  not  as  well 
as  they  might  and  ought,  as  well  as  they  can ;  for 
the  craving  after  amusement  is  a  natural  appetite  of 
the  human  mind,  and  requires  a  highly  artificial 
state  of  society  indeed  to  repress  it  altogether  ;  a 
state  to  Avhich  a  certain  class  of  the  English  and 
Americans  seem  almost  to  have  reached,  but  which 
the  lower  classes  of  a  country  (always  the  most 
natural  of  any)  never  can  reach. 

Incomparably  the  best  species  of  amusement  the 
lower,  or,  indeed,  any  other  class  of  the  English 
enjoy  at  this  period,  consists  in  the  pantomimes 
that  are  always  provided  at  the  theatres  immediate- 
ly after  Christmas-day.  The  excuse  for  these,  as 
usual,  is  the  children  ;  but  for  those  who  are  lucky 
enough  to  understand  the  wisdom  of  nonsense, 
they  need  no  excuse.  I  have  often  wondered  why 
America  is  totally  without  this  kind  of  entertain- 
ment !  for  myself,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  it 
is  the  best  provocative  of  digestion  that  ever  was 
invented  :  indeed,  if  the  feeling  of  envy  could  at  all 
be  admitted  during  the  witnessing  of  a  pantomime, 
I  should  sometimes  be  half  disposed  to  indulge  in 
it  when  I  see  any  one  transformed  into  that  exqui- 
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site  compound  of  mirth,  magic,  and  humanity,  Har- 
lequin. All  people  think  (or  protest  they  think, 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thing)  that  they  would 
rnther  be  themselves  than  anybody  else;  so  that, 
not  to  be  singular,  I  shall  not  absolutely  wish  to 
change  my  state.  But,  certainly,  the  next  best 
thing  to  being  one's  self  must  be  to  be  Harlequin. 
He  is  "  full  of  most  blessed  condition."  What  a 
shape  and  make  he  has  !  What  grace,  and  light- 
ness, and  agility  !  What  a  dress  and  address ! 
Then  what  a  temper  !  his  honest  black  face  is  always 
laughing.  Like  most  heroes,  his  possessions  are 
confined  to  his  sword.  But  then  what  a  sword  !  it 
includes  nothing  less  than  the  qualities  of  Fortuna- 
tus's  cap,  Aladdin's  lamp,  the  philosopher's  stone, 
and  the  elixir  of  life.  Then  what  a  traveller  he  is  I 
the  clouds  are  his  chariot,  and  tne  winds  his  horses  ; 
and  he  never  stops  to  change  or  to  pay  turnpikes,  but 
goes  all  round  the  globe  in  a  single  night,  calling,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  at  the  moon  in  his  way.  And 
what  a  delicious  compagjion  de  voyage  he  has  !  the 
first  pretty  girl  he  meets  with  after  he  is  created 
(for  he  hasn't  the  trouble  of  being  born)  falls  in 
love  with  him,  and  follows  him  all  the  world  over. 
Then  he  always  has  the  start  of  a  train  of  stupid 
pursuers,  who  have  only  just  wit  enough  to  keep 
him  on  the  qui  vive  !  without  w^hich  even  his  spir- 
its might  sometimes  flag — at  least  if  he  chanced  to 
visit  England  in  the  foggy  month  of  November. 
He  doesn't  keep  house  either  —  which  is  an  im- 
mense advantage — but  can  make  himself  at  home 
everywhere,  Avithout  carrying  letters  of  recommend- 
ation ;  for  everybody  likes  him — which  is  much, 
and  he  does  not  hate  anybody — which  is  more. 
Then  he  is  never  without  attendants,  though  he  has 
not  the  plague  of  keeping  servants  ;  for  the  elements 
obey  him  a  little  better  than  they  did  the  philoso- 
pher in  Rasselas.     He  can  make  old  Time  go  for- 
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ward,   or  backward,   or    stand   still — can   change 
dreams  into  realities,  and  realities  into  dreams,  just 
as  he  likes;   and  night  into  day,  and  day  into  night 
— which  is  a  very  pleasant  thing  occasionally.     His 
whole  life  is  one  long  Twelfth  Night — if  a  Twelfth 
Night  can  be  long.     Then  what  company  he  keeps ! 
He  is  on  visiting  terms  with  the  man  in  the  moon — 
is  hand  and  glove  with  Puck  and  Titania — plays  at 
hide  and  seek  with  the  stars — ^and  is  not  afraid  to 
join  in  a  game  at  snap-dragon  or  blind-man's-buff 
with  Old  Nick  himself.     To  be  sure,  he  loves  a  bit 
of  mischief  to  his  heart,  but  then  he  never  indulges 
the  propensity  at  the  expense  of  any  but  knaves  and 
fools.     Then  he  is  an  accomplished  fellow  withal. 
He  knows   all  languages   without  the   trouble   of 
studying   their   grammars,   and  imderstands    most 
sciences  and  arts,  except  Botany  and  Metaphysics — 
these  he  has  no  fancy  for.     As  to  dancing,  he  has 
a  perfect  passion  for  it,  and  knows  all  the  new  steps 
without  being  obliged  to  take  "  private  lessons." 
He  is  a  poet  too,  as  good  as  most,  though  he  never 
learned  to  Avrite — which  is,  perhaps,  an  advantage 
to  him,  for  he  has  no  chance  of  being  cut  up  by  the 
critics.     Certainly,  if  I  were  to  change  my  human- 
ity with  anything,  it  should  be  with  Harlequin ;  for 
he  never   grows  older  than  twenty,  and  "  Love's 
young  dream"  lasts  all  his  life — at  least  so  far  as 
we  are  informed  ;  for  when  he  comes  to  be  a  mar- 
ried man,  we  lose  sight  of  him,  and  neither  know 
nor  desire  to  know  any  more  about  him. 

The  Columbine  of  the  piece  is  not  so  character- 
istic a  person  as  her  party-coloured  friend.  She 
does  little  else  but  dance,  love,  and  look  pretty ; 
which,  indeed,  considering  that  she  is  not  allowed 
to  open  her  lips  during  the  whole  time,  is  as  much 
as  can  reasonably  be  expected  of  her.  But  the  two 
Clowns  are  most  extraordinary  persons  indeed, 
and  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  life  of  the  piece,  as 
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Harlequin  is  the  soul  of  it.  The  discomforts  and 
disasters  that  they  meet  with  are  endless  ;  and  the 
alacrity  and  good- humour  with  which  they  find  ex- 
pedients to  help  themselves  out  of  their  mishaps  are 
no  less  so.  They  no  sooner  get  into  a  scrape  than 
they  contrive  some  odd  and  unforeseen  way  of  get- 
ting out  of  it ;  and  they  are  no  sooner  out  of  it,  than 
by  some  odd  and  unforeseen  means  they  get  into  an- 
other. The  posts  and  porters'  loads  that  they  run 
their  heads  against  are  numberless ;  the  lives  they 
lose  and  gain  again  are  not  to  be  counted  ;  the  times 
they  are  bit  in  two  by  crocodiles,  or  swallowed  by 
whales,  or  run  through  with  red-hot  pokers,  or  shot 
from  the  mouths  of  cannons,  are  not  to  be  told. 
They  are  persons  of  infinite  awkwardness,  and,  con- 
sequently, are  forever  making  mistakes  and  blunders; 
but  then  they  are  persons  of  infinite  address,  and, 
consequently,  their  blunders  are  no  sooner  made  than 
repaired.  Then  their  bodily  propensities  are  pro- 
digious, and  the  capacities  that  answer  to  those  pro- 
pensities are  fitting.  They  are  amorous  of  every- 
thing that  wears  a  petticoat,  provided  it  be  old  and 
ugly  ;  they  are  gluttons  of  every  eatable  that  comes 
in  their  way,  provided  it  be  unfit  to  eat ;  they'll 
drink  you  a  horsepond  dry  at  a  draught,  provided 
the  water  be  dirty  enough  !  Then  they  are  thieves 
to  a  man,  and  their  pockets  are  as  capacious  as  their 
stomachs — refusing  nothing  and  retaining  every- 
thing. You  shall  see  one  of  them  filch  the  whole 
contents  of  a  larder,  together  with  a  proportionate 
provision  of  wine — which  latter  he  pours  into  his 
pocket  out  of  the  bottles,  to  save  room!  But  for 
the  attitudes  into  which  they  throw  their  persons  and 
faces,  nothing  can  be  like  it.  If  they  have  lost  the 
common  use  of  their  limbs,  and  are,  moreover,  like 
the  rest  of  the  party,  dumb,  they  have  discovered 
ten  thousand  other  modes,  both  of  walking  and  talk- 
ing, never  before  thought  of. 


^44  Random  shots  and 

The  Pantaloons,  who  are  always  made  either  from 
the  cruel  father  or  the  ridiculous  lover,  or  both,  are 
kept  completely  subservient  to  the  rest  of  the  char- 
acters. They  are  mere  nonentities — pegs  to  hang 
tricks  upon — butts  to  shoot  jokes  at.  But,  though 
they  have  no  wit  or  fun  in  themselves,  they  are  of 
infinite  use  as  the  causes  of  wit  and  fun  in  other  peo- 
ple. Like  the  dull  and  stupid  boys  at  a  great  school, 
they  make  capital /ag-s,  and  the  games  could  not  go 
on  half  so  well  without  them. 

Still  the  theatre,  on  those  nights  when  pantomimes 
are  represented,  more  resembles  a  bear-garden  than 
the  scene  of  an  intellectual  entertainment.  Of 
course,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  performance, 
silence  is  a  necessary  ingredient  towards  the  under- 
standing of  what  is  going  forward.  But  this  the 
galleries  have  no  notion  of:  they  come  to  see  the 
pantomime,  and,  till  that  makes  its  appearance,  they 
care  little  about  anything  else  that  is  presented  to 
them,  but  prefer  to  amuse  themselves  by  singing, 
whistling,  shouting  to  each  other,  fighting,  throwing 
oranges  into  the  pit  below,  or  dropping  their  hats 
and  bonnets,  for  the  pleasure  of  fishing  them  up  again 
by  means  of  twenty  dirty  pocket-handkerchiefs  tied 
to  each  other,  and  let  down  for  the  dropped  article 
to  be  fastened  to,  which  is  pulled  up  amid  the  ad- 
miring shouts  and  hand-clappings  of  all  who  are  not 
near  enough  to  assist  in  the  operation. 

I  do  not  complain  of  this  as  respects  the  disturbers 
themselves,  or  look  upon  it  as  an  evidence  of  a  more 
than  ordinary  degree  of  barbarism  in  them.  On  the 
contrary,  I  would  have  them,  on  these  occasions, 
make  ten  times  more  noise  than  they  do,  and  amuse 
themselves  in  any  way  they  like  best.  They  pay 
dear  enough  for  the  privilege  of  doing  so,  and  are 
totally  excluded  from  those  parts  of  the  theatre 
where  they  could  see  and  hear  if  they  Avould — which 
they  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  where  they 
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are.  If  they  could  see  and  hear,  I'll  answer  for  it 
"vve  should  find  them  silent  and  attentive  enough — 
ten  times  more  so  than  their  betters  are  on  ordinary 
nights.  In  fact,  the  barbarism  is  all  confined  to  the 
said  betters.  We  mistake  greatly  in  supposing  that 
the  lower  orders  are  not  capable  of  enjoying  even 
a  purely  intellectual  amusement  as  well  as  the  high- 
er. I  question  Avhether  they  are  not  a  great  deal 
more  so,  strictly  speaking.  I  believe  that  they  have, 
upon  the  whole,  as  much  sensibility  to  the  develop- 
ment of  passion — as  much  tact  in  appreciating  the 
delineation  of  character — as  much  intuitive  judg- 
ment as  to  what  is  consistent  and  natural  in  each  of 
these — as  true  a  feeling  for  the  extravagant  and  ri- 
diculous, and  even  as  much  imagination  :  and  if  so, 
they  certainly  are  more  likely  duly  to  appreciate  and 
enjoy  such  an  entertainment  as  I  am  speaking  of; 
since  they  certainly  have,  in  addition  to  the  above 
qualities,  a  much  more  simple  and  natural  mode  of 
looking  at  what  comes  before  them,  and  are  much 
less  under  the  influence  of  those  accidental  feelings 
and  associations  which  necessarily  arise  out  of  a 
highly-cultivated  and  artificial  state  of  society. 

Oh  for  a  Newyear's  day  in  Paris  !  that  most  de- 
lightful day  in  all  the  French  year,  when  folly  and 
frivolity  reign  triumphant ;  when  it  is  not  only  the 
pleasure,  but  the  duty  of  every  one,  man,  woman, 
and  child,  to  be  a  trifler,  from  four  to  fourscore ; 
that  day  for  the  revival  of  flagging  friendships,  the 
renewal  of  broken  vows,  the  exchange  of  long- 
promised  gifts ;  that  day  of  kisses,  compliments, 
and  confectionary  ;  that  day,  when  no  one,  what- 
ever may  be  his  rank,  from  the  marchand  de  marons 
to  the  prime  minister,  thinks  of  attending  to  his  bu- 
siness— no  one,  save  and  except  the  maker  of  bons 
bonSj  whose  profits  on  that  day  enable  him  to  make 
holyday  for  half  the  rest  of  the  year  :  in  short,  that 

X2 
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day  of  all  the  year,  which  is,  by  universal  consent, 
called,  par  excellence,  The  Day. 

There  is  another  kind  of  holyday  which  is  kept 
np  by  all  but  the  lowest  classes  in  England,  but  to 
which  we  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  seem  to  pay 
no  sort  of  attention  whatever.  This  is  Twelfth- 
day,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  France,  Le  Jour  des  Rois. 
In  England  it  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  children — 
and  very  wisely  too ;  for  I  believe  that,  of  all  the 
pleasure  we  receive  after  a  certain  time  of  life,  the 
most  pure  and  unmingled,  as  well  as  the  most  vivid 
and  permanent,  is  that  which  we  receive  by  reflec- 
Hon  from  those  we  are  interested  in,  particularly 
when  we  ourselves  are  the  proximate  cause  of  that 
pleasure. 

Twelfth-day  in  England  (as  we  would  say  in 
Ireland)  does  not  begin  till  night ;  but  then  the 
night  is  made,  on  this  occasion,  to  begin  several 
hours  earlier  than  usual,  in  order  that  the  young 
folks  may  not  sit  up  too  late  ;  for  an  English  parent 
is  rather  over-considerate  in  this  respect :  he  will, 
on  no  account,  suffer  his  child  to  purchase  six  hours 
of  intense  pleasure  at  the  expense  of  as  many  after 
hours  of  comparative  lassitude  and  fatigue  ;  he  re- 
gards its  health  as  the  first  good,  and  its  happiness 
only  as  the  second.  It  must,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
be  sent  to  bed  at  a  certain  hour,  in  an  agony  of 
tears,  rather  than  be  seen  to  look  a  little  paler  than 
usual  in  the  morning,  or  be  permitted  to  lie  an  hour 
or  two  later.  This,  no  doubt,  arises  from  kindly 
feelings  ;  but  I  question  whether  it  is  the  result  of  a 
wise  calculation,  at  least  considering  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  carried  there.  Indeed,  I  think  that,  by 
judicious  management,  children  may  be  spoiled  (as 
it  is  called)  with  great  advantage  to  themselves 
and  those  who  love  them. 

But  let  us  attend  to  Twelfth-night.     The  young 
parties  are  assembled  early  in  the  evening,  and  the 
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amusements  usually  commence  with  dancing.  When 
they  have  been  left  to  amuse  themselves  in  this  way 
for  some  time,  comes  the  grand  object  of  the  meet- 
ing— the  celebration  of  that  custom  which  formerly 
prevailed  in  so  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  but 
which  has  now  fallen  into  almost  entire  disuse  ev- 
erywhere except  in  England,  and  which  is  every- 
where changed  into  a  child's  sport,  instead  of  be- 
ing, as  it  once  Avas,  a  grand  court  ceremony  —  I 
mean  the  introduction  of  a  great  twelfth-cake,  and 
the  drawing  lots  for  the  names  and  characters  that 
are  to  be  supported  during  the  rest  of  the  evening, 
and  for  the  prize  of  cake,  greater  or  smaller,  as  it 
may  happen,  which  is  assigned  to  each  ticket,  ac- 
cording to  its  rank  in  the  scale.  It  is  the  expec- 
tation of  this  moment  that  has  been  occupying  every 
little  heart  present,  not  only  during  all  the  evening, 
but  for  days  and  weeks  before  ;  it  is  the  vision  of 
this  that  has  been  floating  before  their  young  ima- 
ginations during  all  the  previous  sports  of  the  even- 
ing ;  and  the  eventful  moment  of  putting  their 
hands  into  the  hat  to  draAv  out  the  fated  paper  is 
an  era  in  their  little  lives.  Silence  is  to  be  pre- 
served during  this  drawing,  and  no  one  is  to  look 
at  his  ticket  till  all  the  rest  are  ready  to  look  at 
theirs;  then,  at  a  given  signal,  each  is  to  proclaim 
to  the  company  the  lot  that  has  fallen  to  him,  and 
is  to  be  saluted  by  that  title  and  treated  under  that 
character  during  the  rest  of  the  night. 

Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  in  its  way  than 
to  watch,  as  I  have  done  many  times,  the  different 
effects  produced  by  the  different  characters  thus 
drawn.  No  successful  candidate  for  the  suiTrages 
of  an  elective  monarchy  was  ever  prouder  of  his 
title,  or  more  perplexed  how  to  support  it,  than  the 
rosy,  chubby-cheeked  boy  who  drew  the  king  on  a 
certain  occasion  which  I  have  now  before  m.y  mind's 
eye,  and  no  newly-made  queen,  raised  from  a  sheep- 
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cot  to  a  throne,  was  ever  more  conscious  of  deserv- 
ing the  dignity,  or  more  careful  to  conceal  that  con- 
sciousness, than  the  little  prim,  prudish-looking  miss 
who  was  destined  to  be  the  queen  of  the  evening, 
and  who  seemed  to  feel  as  entire  a  contempt  for 
her  royal  consort  as  if  she  alone  were  of  the  legiti- 
mate stock  and  deserved  the  honour,  while  he  had 
arrived  at  it  through  a  mere  mistake  of  fortune. 
To  them,  the  shouts  of  surprise  and  laughter  that 
burst  from  the  other  parts  of  the  company,  on  dis- 
covering their  different  fortunes,  were  matters  of  ut- 
ter indifference  or  impertinence.  What,  in  their 
notions  of  the  matter,  have  kings  and  queens  to  do 
with  laughter  ?  The  great  piece  of  cake,  too,  which 
was  now  handed  to  them  with  all  befitting  ceremo- 
ny, was  equally  disregarded  as  a  matter  beneath 
their  consideration ;  the  little  boy,  however,  devour- 
ing it  with  his  eye  and  his  fancy,  Avhile  he  disdain- 
ed to  touch  it  with  his  fingers,  but  the  girl  most  un- 
affectedly despising  it  altogether,  as  a  thing  not  to 
be  thought  of  by  persons  in  her  elevated  situation  ! 
Meanwhile,  the  rest  of  the  party  were  as  little  occu- 
pied about  their  king  and  queen  ships  as  these  were 
about  their  subjects.  Some  were  shouting  forth 
rich  peals  of  laughter  at  the  ridiculous  figure  that 
had  fallen  to  them,  and  insisting  on  all  the  rest 
hearing  the  small  wit  of  the  two  lines  affixed  to 
the  picture ;  others  were  bridling  up  smilingly,  and 
showing  about  their  graceful  and  complimentary 
lot  as  a  matter  not  to  be  treated  lightly;  and  two  or 
three  had  evidently  drawn  characters  which  they 
were  vexed  with  and  ashamed  to  show,  perhaps 
from  the  verse  at  the  bottom  reading  them  a  les- 
son which  their  little  consciences  whispered  into  a 
reproof  touching  some  weak  points  in  their  tempers 
and  dispositions,  and  therefore  coming  to  them  in 
the  shape  of  anything  rather  than  a  joke.  This 
examining  the  different  characters  drawn,  and  the 
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mirth  arising  out  of  it,  occupy  the  time  for  an  hour 
or  so  after  supper,  and  then  the  evening  is  general- 
ly closed  by  another  game  peculiar  to  this  time, 
which  calls  forth  more  laughter  and  merriment  than 
any  other  part  of  the  sports. 

This  is  called  Snap-dragon.  A  large  round 
earthen  vessel  is  provided,  half  filled  with  raisins 
steeped  in  some  spirit :  this  is  placed  on  a  circular  ta- 
ble in  the  centre  of  the  room  ;  the  fire  is  concealed, 
the  room  entirely  darkened,  and  then  the  spirit  is 
lighted,  and  the  sport  consists  in  watching  the  strange 
appearance  communicated  to  all  the  faces  by  the 
blue  livid  light  of  the  burning  spirit,  and  in  snatch- 
ing out  the  plums  that  are  steeped  in  it,  and  eat- 
ing them  while  they  are  burning  hot.  This  over, 
the  candles  are  relighted,  and  the  little  party  retire 
to  their  homes,  not  so  fatigued  with  their  evening's 
pleasure  but  they  can  talk  it  all  over  again  as  they 
go  along  in  the  coach,  and  dream  of  it  all  night 
long  for  a  week  to  come. 


CHAPTER  XIIT. 

Opening  of  the  New  Mobile  Theatre. — Bro-ume  the  Comedian. — 
Robert  Macaire. — Anecdote  of  a  polished  Coachman. — Tyrone 
Power. — His  Reception  at  the  Theatre. — Theatrical  Taste  of  Mo- 
bile.— Remarks  on  Power's  Career. — His  melancholy  Fate. — 
Meditations  on  Time  and  Eternity. — Power's  last  Words. — A  cu- 
rious Dream. — Thoughts  on  Dreams  and  Dreamers. — State  of  the 
Weather. — Play  my  last  Engagement. — Generous  Feelings  of  the 
Mobilians. — Depart  for  New-Orleans. — Charles  Hoffman's  Greys- 
iaer. — Modem  Literary  Compositions. — Character  of  Mr.  Hoff- 
man's Writings. — Misrepresentations  of  Indian  Life  and  Manners. 
— Superiority  of  Mr.  Hoffman's  Descriptions. — State  of  Poetical 
Literature. — The  World  of  Fiction. — Classification  of  Novels. — 
Pictures  of  everj^-day  Life. 

The  opening  of  the  new  Mobile  theatre,  which 
took  place  in  the  second  week  of  January,  was  an- 
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Other  of  those  events  which  characterize  the  present 
era,  when  the  mind  of  man,  in  the  immensity  of 
worldly  speculations,  is  perpetually  struggling  after 
the  wonderful  and  the  impossible,  despising  alike 
what  is  limited  in  conception  or  confined  in  prac- 
tice. On  Newyear's  day  the  roof  of  the  building 
had  not  yet  been  secured  ;  everything  was  in  a  state 
of  rude  disorder,  and  bets  were  freely  offered  and 
taken  that  the  theatre  could  not  open  f(n'  three 
months.  These  fine  asseverations  of  the  knowing 
ones  had  no  other  effect  upon  Mr.  Caldwell  than 
to  call  forth  one  of  those  business  smiles  which  are 
so  peculiar  to  his  countenance.  They  seldom  dilate 
beyond  a  slight  curl  of  the  nether  lip,  and  certainly 
never  betray  the  least  tendency  to  a  guffaw — some 
would  call  them  sardonic  :  I  look  upon  them  as  the 
very  essence  of  the  spirit  of  business.  Well,  Mr. 
Caldwell  listened  to  these  prophecies  without  even 
making  an  attempt  to  combat  the  opinion  of  the 
skeptics  ;  he  merely  said  that  the  theatre  should 
positively  open  on  a  certain  day,  and  his  directions 
were  given  to  that  effect.  Everybody  laughed  at 
the  absurdity  of  the  idea,  while  some  went  so  far 
as  to  insinuate  that  the  worthy  manager's  wits  were 
not  as  sound  as  they  were  v/ont  to  be.  The  day 
soon  arrived.  The  bills  of  performance  blazed  at 
every  corner  of  the  streets,  and,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  whole  city,  the  theatre  opened  with  the  pop- 
ular comedian,  J.  S.  Browne,  as  the  principal  at- 
traction. 

The  structure  itself  is  extremely  modest  in  ap- 
pearance, and  has  but  little  of  architectural  beauty 
to  recommend  it.  Its  interior  regulations,  howev- 
er, are  on  a  very  comprehensive  scale  ;  and  there  is 
no  theatre  in  the  Union,  perhaps,  so  aptly  construct- 
ed, particularly  as  regards  sound.  The  location  is 
by  no  means  the  best  in  the  city,  being  somewhat 
isolated,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
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principal  thoroughfares  of  business  and  the  favour- 
ite haunts  of  idle  men.  Notwithstanding  these  dis- 
advantages, the  theatre  is  always  well  attended  ; 
while  even  in  the  stormiest  weather  the  boxes  have 
been  filled  with  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  place. 
Mobile  is  decidedly  the  most  essentially  theatrical 
town  in  the  whole  Southern  hemisphere. 

I  have  said  that  Mr.  Browne  was  the  greatest 
attraction  of  the  theatre  at  the  time  of  its  first 
opening.  His  Robert  Macaire  never,  perhaps,  cre- 
ated so  great  a  sensation  in  any  other  city.  He  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  original  actors  that  mod- 
ern times  have  produced.  This  is  no  affront  to 
anybody  else,  because  he  is  unlike  anybody  else. 
Moreover,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  anybody  else 
should  be  like  him.  His  humour,  ever  ready  and 
ever  varying,  changes  like  the  colours  of  the  cha- 
meleon, taking  its  hue  from  the  outward  object 
which  more  immediately  acts  upon  it ;  and  yet  are 
the  transitions  so  beautifully  and  so  neatly  effected, 
that  an  imitator  could  never  discover  where  the 
change  commenced.  Browne  has  humour  from 
the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot ;  he 
talks  not  only  with  his  tongue,  but  witli  his  eyes, 
his  nose,  his  legs,  his  toes,  his  elbows,  his  knees, 
his  stick,  and  his  snuff-box.  His  dumb  show  in 
Robert  Macaire  is  so  good,  that  his  speaking  seems 
as  if  it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  ;  and  yet, 
when  he  speaks,  that  is  so  good  that  he  scarcely 
need  give  himself  the  trouble  to  act.  I  have  heard 
the  part  objected  to  as  being  out  of  nature.  This 
may  be  true,  but  the  acting  of  Browne  prevents  it 
from  ever  occurring  to  us  ;  at  least,  we  may  say  of 
it,  as  we  do  of  some  of  Shakspeare's  ideal  charac- 
ters, "  There  never  was  such  a  being ;  but  if  there 
had  been,  that  is  precisely  what  he  would  have 
thought,  said,  and  done."  After  all,  is  there  no 
such  character  in  the  world  ?     He  is  an  escaped 
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felon,  who,  having  run  through  the  calendar  of  fol- 
ly and  crime,  is  landed  at  last  in  hopeless  rags,  but 
who  can,  and  does,  carry  off  and  attempt  to  cover 
up  his  delinquencies  with  an  exaggerated  affecta- 
tion of  those  drawing-room  manners  which  once 
were  natural  to  him.  Be  it  right  or  be  it  wrong, 
the  effect  of  his  ultra  gentlemanly  deportment 
through  the  heap  of  dirt  and  rags  in  which  he  is 
swaddled,  is  irresistible.  The  consciousness  of 
them  never  seems  to  come  upon  him  until  after 
half  a  dozen  vain  attempts  to  unite  the  two  sides 
of  a  coat,  on  which  Time  had  amused  himself  by 
reducing  the  buttons  and  increasing  the  button-holes. 
There  are,  in  this  part,  calls  on  Mr.  Browne  of  a 
much  higher  nature  than  those  of  mere  humour  ; 
some  of  which  are  comic,  some  serious — they  are 
all  answered  to  the  utmost,  until  satisfaction  can  no 
farther  go. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  celebrated  Le  Maitre 
was  playing  Robert  Macaire,  in  French,  at  one  of 
the  London  theatres,  I  was  thinking,  over  my  break- 
fast, how  far  such  a  character  was,  or  was  not,  in 
nature,  when  I  happened  to  read  a  Mansion-House 
report  in  one  of  the  morning  papers,  about  a  certain 
hackney-coachman  who  was  brought  before  the 
lord-mayor  for  obstructing  the  way  with  his  coach, 
and  continually  refusing,  in  the  most  smirking  and 
polite  way,  either  to  go  on  or  to  do  anything  else 
he  was  desired.  One  of  the  most  respectable  in- 
habitants declared  that  the  defendant  was  the  most 
grievous  nuisance  in  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and 
whenever  a  stoppage  took  place,  he  was  sure  to  be 
seen  at  the  head  of  it,  boiving-  and  scraping',  while 
wagon-drivers,  and  carriers,  and  other  people  of 
business  were  cursing  and  swearing  at  the  delay. 
The  culprit  was  accordingly  fined  ten  shillings  and 
costs,  which  he  paid  with  perfect  good-humour  and 
politeness,  observing  that  he  would  pay  the  same 
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money  at  any  time  for  the  pleasure  of  a  little  more 
conversation  with  his  lordship.  Now  I  would  not 
institute  a  comparison  between  this  polished  ob- 
structer  of  highways  and  a  thief;  but  if  he  should 
ever  take  to  that  trade,  does  he  not  present  the 
germe  of  such  a  character  as  Robert  Macaire? 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre, 
Mr.  Tyrone  Power  suddenly  made  his  appearance 
in  town,  and  was,  of  course,  immediately  announ- 
ced. His  engagement  was  very  short,  but  brilliant; 
though,  from  the  enormous  sums  of  money  paid 
him  nightly,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Caldwell 
reahzed  any  great  benefit  from  it.  It  was  truly  re- 
freshing to  see  the  crowds  that  assembled  within  the 
walls  of  the  theatre  to  witness  the  performances  of 
that  inimitable  delineator  of  Irish  character.  Not- 
withstanding that  the  reaction  which  was  sure  to 
take  place  in  the  public  mind,  after  this  great  excite- 
ment, could  not  fail  to  have  an  injurious  effect  on 
my  own  engagement,  which  imanediately  followed 
Mr.  Power's,  yet  I  could  not  help  feeling  a  secret 
pride  in  the  success  of  my  gifted  countryman,  as  it 
was  some  proof  that  the  spurious  interest  manifested 
lately  throughout  the  country  in  behalf  of  a  fascina- 
ting danseuse,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  everything 
else,  had  left  some  portions  of  the  United  States  as 
yet  untainted.  But,  oh  I  who  among  that  vast  num- 
ber of  beings  that,  night  after  night,  hung  upon  every 
look,  every  motion,  and  every  word  of  the  come- 
dian, as  if  afraid  to  lose  a  particle  of  the  rich  re- 
past before  them,  ever  contemplated  the  melancholy 
fate  which  so  shortly  after  befell  the  same  individual 
who  had  so  frequently  enchanted  them  with  his  wild, 
racy  humour,  and  gladdened  their  hearts  with  purest 
mirth  !  But  a  little  while  ago  he  was  living,  and 
delighting  his  friends  with  his  conversation,  and 
the  World  with  his  comic  eccentricities,  and  now  he 
is  silenced  forever  and  passed  from  among  us  I 
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What  a  multitude  of  heart-rending  associations  en- 
circle his  memory  !  what  a  halo  of  mystery  is  gath- 
ered round  his  name  !  The  uncertainty  of  every- 
thing earthly  never  was  more  strikingly  illustrated 
than  in  the  fate  of  this  extraordinary  man  ;  for  ex- 
traordinary he  was  in  every  sense  of  the  term, 
whether  we  look  at  his  early  history — his  sudden 
transition  from  comparative  obscurity  to  public  fa- 
vour— the  subsequent  display  of  his  versatile  talents 
both  on  the  stage  and  in  the  field  of  letters — or 
contemplate  him  in  his  latter  days,  loaded  with 
honours  and  with  profit — imbued  Avith  knowledge 
and  refinement — and  equally  admired  for  his  genius, 
his  wit,  and  his  good-humour,  as  for  his  polished 
manners,  his  gentlemanly  deportment,  and  the  rec- 
titude of  his  private  life. 

Were  I  disposed  to  moralize,  this  painful  sub- 
ject would  aff"ord  me  an  excellent  opportunity.  I 
would  exclaim.  What  a  narrow  space  is  time,  and 
how  rapidly  we  are  all  passing  over  it  on  our  way 
to  eternity !  From  the  mouldering  shores  of  life 
we  behold  the  boundless  ocean  before  us,  though 
partially  obscured  with  clouds.  Solemn  and  per- 
plexing thought  I  Must  we,  then,  all  soon  launch 
into  that  eternal  world  ?  Is  that  the  fixed  and  cer- 
tain destiny  of  man  ?  It  is !  The  sentiment  is 
deeply  rooted  in  our  nature  ;  for  the  human  mind 
recoils  with  horror  from  the  idea  of  annihilation  or 
sinking  into  naught  !  The  Almighty  has  given  us 
an  understanding,  that  we  might  be  able  to  judge 
of  the  means  conducive  to  happiness,  in  their  widest 
extent  and  remotest  issue.  The  mind,  therefore, 
prefers  an  estate  in  perpetuity,  to  one  of  greater 
magnitude  and  fertility  off'ered  only  on  a  short  lease. 
It  is  certain  no  man  can  act  rationally  who  does  not 
calculate  and  consider  the  consequences  of  his 
actions.  Intensity  and  eagerness  are  seen  in  every 
plan  and  project — in  every  anxious  look  and  hur- 
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ried  step:  secular  schemes  and  objects  absorb  all 
our  thoughts,  agitate  our  passions,  overwhelm  his 
with  solicitude.  All  the  shining  dust  we  can  heap 
in  this  world — all  the  degrees  we  can  rise  to  in  the 
scale  of  rank — all  the  high-seasoned  luxuries  we  can 
possess,  will  not  shield  us  from  the  darts  of  pain, 
nor  charm  away  the  palsy  from  our  limbs,  nor  allay 
the  fever  in  our  veins.  They  cannot  relieve  the 
sinking  body,  much  less  assuage  the  anguish  of  a 
mind  burdened  and  weighed  down  with  sorrow, 
pierced  and  lacerated  with  remorse.  All  the  affairs 
of  time  are  light  and  trivial  compared  with  the 
weighty  concerns  of  eternity.  As  a  drop  of  water 
to  the  sea — as  a  single  atom  to  the  whole  mass  of  the 
visible  world — so  is  Time  to  Eternity  ! 

To  me  there  is  something  in  the  singular  fate  of 
poor  Power  which  is  doubly  interesting.  Not  many 
years  since,  that  gentleman  and  myself  lived  on 
terms  of  strictest  intimacy ;  our  haunts  were  the 
same  ;  the  same  associates  frequented  our  table  and 
occupied  our  leisure  hours.  The  term  friendship 
might  have  been  applied  to  our  relative  position 
without  the  least  violation  of  the  sanctities  of  truth. 
That  Fortune,  however,  which  lavished  her  favours 
so  unsparingly  upon  him,  soon  frowned  terribly  upon 
me.  Whereas  his  path  was  profusely  bestrewed 
with  the  floAvers  of  pleasantness  and  peace,  mine 
was  beset  with  obstacles  and  spread  with  thorns. 
Repeated  successes  and  the  w^orld's  applause  gave 
additional  buoyancy  to  his  mind  :  mine  became  im- 
bittered  by  reverses  and  tortured  by  incessant  dis- 
appointment. We  met  after  this  change.  Some- 
how or  other,  we  bowed  to  each  other  with  a  degree 
of  loftiness  that  Avould  have  reflected  credit  on  Sir 
Charles  Grandison  himself.  The  avenues  of  my 
heart  were  blocked  up  :  estrangement  grew  up  be- 
tween us,  and,  like  the  sapling  of  the  forest,  which 
branches  out  into  all  sorts  of  fantastic  shapes,  from 
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want  of  proper  care  and  nutriment,  it  spread  out 
and  covered  the  whole  surface  of  our  feelings.  "We 
never  spoke  from  this  time,  except  to  exchange  the 
common  salutations  of  the  day,  or  to  make  some 
trite  remarks  on  passing  events.  The  only  attempt 
to  break  through  the  stiffness  of  our  intercourse  was 
made  by  him  on  the  evening  of  his  last  performance 
in  Mobile.  I  had  been  announced  to  open  in  Ham- 
let on  that  very  night,  but  the  vessel  which  was  to 
convey  him  to  Havana  having  been  unexpected- 
ly detained,  I  freely  surrendered  my  right  to  the 
night,  that  he  might  appear  once  more  before  his 
admiring  friends.  As  soon  as  the  performances 
were  over,  he  met  me  in  the  office,  and  begged  me 
to  go  and  sup  with  him.  I  peremptorily  refused. 
It  was  the  last  I  saw  of  him.  How  often  have  the 
words  in  which  that  request  was  couched  rung  sad- 
ly on  my  startled  ear  !  It  is  somewhat  strange,  that 
on  the  very  night  when  the  President  is  supposed  to 
have  struck  and  gone  to  pieces,  I  dreamed  that  Mr. 
Power  and  myself  were  walking  arm  in  arm  down 
Broadway ! 

The  theory  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  affix  a 
precise  meaning  to  every  somn ambulatory  vagary 
of  the  brain,  and  thus  to  systematize  that  which  is 
incapable  of  being  subjected  to  the  rules  of  any 
known  science,  may  be  very  absurd,  but  still  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  dreams  have  been,  in  many 
instances,  the  result  of  some  secret  agency,  the  na- 
ture of  which  it  is  impossible  for  us,  ignorant  as  we 
are  of  the  invisible  world  by  which  we  are  surround- 
ed, to  form  even  a  conjecture.  I  believe,  for  in- 
stance, that  a  temporary  separation  of  the  soul  from 
the  body  sometimes  takes  place  during  sleep  ;  and 
that  our  spirit,  on  these  occasions,  has  the  faculty  of 
quitting  its  torpid  companion,  and  of  taking  its  aeri- 
al flight  to  far-distant  regions — to  the  loved  and 
much-regretted  scenes  of  our  childhood — to  the  resi- 
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dence  of  valued  friends,  or  to  the  more  ambiguous 
and  less  understood  precincts  of  some  spot  of  earth, 
the  localities  of  which  have  never  presented  them- 
selves even  to  our  imaginations,  but  which  are  not 
the  less  minutely  depicted  to  the  mental  vision. 

The  weather  had  now  settled  down  stormy  and 
boisterous  in  the  extreme.  The  streets  were  ren- 
dered almost  impassable  from  the  constant  falling  of 
rain  and  the  accumulation  of  viscous  matter,  and 
yet  my  benefit  night,  in  spite  of  howling  winds  and 
pelting  torrents,  left  me  no  room  to  complain  of  the 
liberality  and  good  feelings  of  my  Mobile  friends. 
I  may  safely  say  that  I  never  was  more  agreeably 
disappointed  in  my  life.  The  first  tier  of  boxes  was 
filled  with  ladies,  and  every  other  part  of  the  house 
made  a  corresponding  display,  both  as  to  quan- 
tity and  quality.  To  see  so  many  fair  and  delicate 
creatures  brave  all  the  evils  incident  to  exposure 
merely  to  testify  their  esteem  and  friendly  feelings 
towards  a  beneficiary,  was  indeed  one  of  those  com- 
pliments which  go  far  to  compensate  one  for  all  the 
heart-burnings  and  mortifications  that  are  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  checkered  career  of  an  actor.  Af- 
ter the  play,  which  was  Othello^  I  was  vehemently 
called  for  ;  but  when  I  appeared  before  the  curtain, 
and  attempted  to  fashion  my  lips  to  the  utterance  of 
what  was  passing  in  my  mind,  my  heart  rose  almost 
instantaneously  to  my  throat,  and  I  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  stammer  out,  in  anything  like  connected 
language,  the  expression  of  my  gratitude.  The 
next  day  I  devoted  to  P.  P.  C.  visits,  and  the  day 
following  I  embarked  once  more  for  New-Orleans. 

This  time  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  myself 
on  board  of  a  good  and  commodious  boat.  The 
rain  continued  to  come  down  in  torrents  ;  and  as 
there  was  nothing  else  calculated  to  engage  my  at- 
tention during  the  passage,  I  went  to  work  tooth 
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and  nail  to  digest  Mr.  Hoffman's  interesting  ro- 
mance of  "  Greyslaer." 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  complaint,  that  all  the 
talent  in  our  land  is  too  much  frittered  away  in 
small  undertakings  ;  it  is  true  that  a  learned  man 
now  writes  a  page  in  a  magazine  where  he  would, 
"  once  upon  a  time,"  have  written  a  volume,  and 
compresses  his  thoughts  within  the  compass  of  a 
duodecimo  where  he  would  formerly  have  spread 
them  over  the  pages  of  a  majestic  folio.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  may  easily  be  divined  :  in  propor- 
tion as  his  essays  are  short,  so  must  they  be  filled 
with  the  very  essence  of  deep  thought  and  rich 
fancy  ;  they  must  be  like  miniatures,  in  which  the 
minutest  object  must  be  made  to  tell,  or  savory 
meats,  Avherein  every  spice  and  flavour  is  combined, 
but  which  vitiate  the  appetite  till  it  loses  all  relish 
for  simpler  food.  We  are  no  longer  content  with 
the  diamond  Truth  alone — it  must  be  set  round  with 
many  precious  stones  ;  the  draught  of  Reason  must 
be  now  measured  as  from  a  vial,  and  not  poured  as 
from  the  ample  bowl  of  our  forefathers,  and  it  must 
be  seasoned  with  wit  and  sharp  words  ;  the  effigies 
of  History  must  be  pranked  out  in  gay  fancy  dresses. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Charles  Hoffman 
should  not  have  directed  his  talents  more  exclusive- 
ly to  the  composition  of  works  more  likely  to  bene- 
fit mankind  and  increase  his  own  fame.  I  know 
of  few  travellers  with  whom  it  is  pleasanter  to  jour- 
ney in  company  than  the  author  of  "  Winter  in  the 
West" — few  whose  descriptions  bring  the  face  of  a 
country  more  vividly  before  the  mind's  eye.  He 
observes,  and  makes  his  readers  behold,  those  as- 
pects of  nature  which  are  not  so  much  as  remarked 
by  the  unpoetical  and  matter-of-fact  traveller,  who 
plods  painfully  from  one  end  of  a  district  to  anoth- 
er, and  thinks  he  has  done  his  duty  when  he  has 
told  us  "  that  from  such  a  town  to  such  a  town  the 
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distance  is  so  many  miles,  and  that  the  road  lies 
through  a  well-wooded  and  undulating  country." 
His  groups  of  figures,  too,  are  always  picturesque  ; 
chosen  for  their  character,  and  sketched  with  a 
graceful  and  free  pencil.  He  loves  a  legend  as 
Avell  as  I  do  myself,  and  tells  it  as  if  he  enjoyed 
the  telling  of  it.  All  these  gifts  and  graces  make 
everything  he  writes  agreeable,  even  in  these  days, 
when  voyagers  and  travellers,  and  their  works,  are 
become  so  numerous,  that  a  volume  from  the  pen 
of  a  man  who  has  stayed  at  home  all  his  life  bids 
fair  to  become  a  pleasant  rarity. 

''  Greyslaer"  is  a  beautifully-constructed  tale,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  much  less  monotonous  than  unem- 
bellished  pictures  of  savage  life  (where  the  modes 
of  thought  and  action  are  few  and  primitive)  gener- 
ally are,  after  the  novelty  of  our  introduction  to 
those  modes  is  exhausted.  There  is  none  of  that 
picturesque  exaggeration  with  which  the  subject  of 
aboriginal  character  in  America  has  been  invested, 
and  which,  in  the  hands  of  genius,  has  given  a 
charm  to  the  subject  not  resident  in  itself,  and  fatal 
to  the  truth  of  the  portraiture.  It  has  been  impos- 
sible not  to  perceive  in  the  many  pictures  of  savage 
life  (from  those  of  Chateaubriand  to  Cooper)  which 
the  press  of  both  continents  has  furnished  us  for 
some  years  back,  that  the  ti'aits  were  chosen  for  dra- 
matic effect — the  qualities  elevated  to  the  dramat- 
ic tone,  and  all  the  characters  made,  like  those  of 
old  Greek  tragedy,  to  wear  the  dramatic  mask  ; 
that,  in  fact,  the  aborigines  were  put  into  attitudes, 
and  made  to  speak  in  language,  Avhich  were  too 
constrained  and  artificial  to  represent  the  modes  of 
ordinary  life  anywhere  under  the  sun,  though  they 
might  be  true  enough  as  occasional  records  of  ex- 
cited passion  or  formal  exhibition.  The  sense  of 
the  ideal  and  imaginative  w^as  gratified  by  such 
works,  although  the  sense  of  the  natural  and  the 
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probable  was  no  more  satisfied  than  if  we  had  beeri 
assured  that  the  natives  choose,  at  all  times,  to  put 
themselves  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  walking 
upon  stilts.  It  would  be  impossible,  in  such  case, 
not  to  feel  that,  although  they  might  delight  in  the 
occasional  or  even  frequent  display  of  such  digni- 
fied feats,  there  would  be  times  (such  as  those  of 
weariness  or  danger)  in  which  they  must  act  upon 
the  impulses  of  an  undistorted  nature,  and  conde- 
scend to  the  extemporaneous  and  unencumbered  use 
of  the  faculties  which  God  had  given  them. 

Mr.  Hoffman  is  entirely  free  from  this  species  of 
exaggeration.  He  furnishes  plain  and  just  views  of 
Indian  manners,  and  speaks  throughout  as  if  he  had 
derived  his  knowledge  of  Indian  habits  and  feel- 
ings from  personal  observation.  The  mercury  of  his 
genius  stands  as  high  as  that  of  any  one  :  he  has 
fancy  for  the  highest,  and  humour  for  the  lowest ; 
while  his  command  over  the  elegances  of  diction  is 
as  rare  as  it  is  delightful.  He  may  be  accused 
sometimes  of  an  overflow  of  enthusiasm  about  his 
subject,  nor  has  he  escaped  from  the  charge  of 
sometimes  overflooding  sentiments  with  words  ;  but 
his  compositions  are  always  distinguished  for  brill- 
iancy of  imagination,  for  loftiness  of  thought,  for 
sympathy  with  all  that  is  grand  or  honourable  in 
man,  for  transitions  surprising  and  unexpected,  but 
never  forced,  and  for  situations  such  as  appear  only 
to  an  eye  which  sees  through  all  nature. 

The  present  have  been  called  days  of  preparation, 
not  of  performance.  It  certainly  does  appear  as  if 
the  fields  of  literature  were  lying  fallow  :  I  know 
not,  as  yet,  what  will  next  spring  therefrom.  The 
remark,  however,  is  more  strictly  applicable  to  po- 
etry. Like  everything  else,  she  is  undergoing  a 
change  among  us  :  I  do  not  believe,  however,  with 
some,  in  the  possibility  of  her  utter  extinction  upon 
earth,  or  that,  like  the  faery  folk,  she  will  be  utterly 
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driven  hence  to  seek  a  home  among  the  inhabitants 
of  some  other  planet,  less  mechanical  and  more  im- 
aginative than  we  are.  She  has  lifted  the  veil 
which  hides  the  darker  passions  and  more  gloomy 
meditations  of  the  human  heart,  by  the  agency  of 
Byron  and  his  followers  ;  she  has  put  the  legends  of 
the  past — the  brave  deeds  of  chivalry — the  songs  of 
"  bold  knights  and  fair  dames,"  into  the  mouth  of 
Scott  and  some  few  besides  ;  she  has  sent  forth 
Wordsworth  on  his  pure  and  holy  mission  of  preach- 
ing the  religion  of  Nature  :  is  she  next  to  appear 
among  us  as  when  she  inspired  the  blind  bard  of 
old  ?  Will  she  again  speak  to  us  of  the  secrets  of 
Heaven — bring  before  our  eyes  the  solemn  times 
when  God  deigned  to  hold  converse  with  man  face 
to  face,  and  to  govern  the  earth  by  the  visible  inter- 
position of  his  wrath  and  mercy  ? 

With  regard  to  every  other  kind  of  fiction  we  are 
abundantly  supplied.  Indeed,  such  is  the  quantity 
of  matter  constantly  brought  into  the  market,  that 
the  reviewer  who  now  sits  down  to  minister  to  the 
public  intelligence  should  have  a  range  of  vision 
supplied  by  all  the  resources  of  some  spiritual  DoU 
lond^  and  a  wing  like  the  ''  tricksy  Ariel's,"  able  to 
"  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth  in  forty  min- 
ntes."  The  fabled  glass  of  Pythagoras,  by  which 
he  was  enabled,  through  the  medium  of  the  moon, 
to  communicate  with  lands  the  most  remote,  has 
been  almost  realized  in  its  spirit  by  the  power  of 
modern  invention  ;  and  the  public  expect  to  find  on 
the  "  disk"  of  any  periodical,  setting  itself  up  to  be 
a  luminary  to  them,  something  like  a  faithful  reflec- 
tion of  the  achievements  of  intellect  throughout  the 
whole  circle  of  its  domains,  without  any  regard  to 
obstacles  of  mere  mensuration.  They  can  bear  now, 
without  any  expression  of  surprise,  and  without  set- 
ting him  down  as,  therefore,  a  conjuror,  that  the 
same  sage  appeared,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in 
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the  distant  cities  of  Crotona  and  Metapontum,  and 
refuse  to  be  any  longer  put  off,  even  by  Irish  edit- 
ors, with  the  old  Hibernian  excuse  so  long  suffered 
to  pass  current,  that  '*  a  man  cannot  be  in  two  pla- 
ces at  once,  barring  he  was  a  bird."  They  know 
better,  and  will  not  accept  of  intelligence  from  one 
place  as  any  apology  for  the  absence  of  news  from 
its  antipodes. 

If  I  were  possessed  of  despotic  power  (and  who 
is  there  that  has  not  wished  for  it  at  some  moment 
or  other  of  his  existence  ?),  I  should  be  much  tempt- 
ed to  exercise  it  over  the  contrivers  of  fiction.  I 
would  give  them  royal  encouragement — being  fond- 
er of  a  tale  than  the  Sultan  Schairar  himself ;  but  it 
should  be  extended  to  them  in  order,  and  with  due 
regard  to  time  and  season.  For  instance,  I  would 
limit  the  publication  of  all  goblin  legends,  and  such 
thrilling  matters,  to  mid-winter.  For  my  reading 
in  spring — that  season  so  fruitful  in  sweet  and  bitter 
thoughts,  when,  above  all  other  times,  the  mind  is 
apt  to 

"  Turn  from  all  she  brought  to  all  she  could  not  bring"— 

I  would  have  the  lightest  and  airiest  stories  of  the 
world  we  live  in — anything  to  beguile  me  out  of  my 
bad  habits  of  day-dreaming.  Romances  should  be 
restricted  to  coming  forth  in  autumn  :  I  shall  never 
forget  first  reading  Ivanhoe  in  a  wood,  with  the  fa- 
ded leaves  lying  round  about  me,  and  the  brisk,  in- 
vigorating wind  careering  along  above  my  head, 
bearing  with  it  many  a  bright  cloud.  The  mind  is 
then  up  and  awake  to  relish  the  histories  of  adven- 
ture— of  onslaught  and  rescue  ;  and  the  more  stir- 
ringly these  are  told,  the  more  eagerly  we  give  our- 
selves up  to  the  illusion.  Faery  tales  should  be  the 
summer's  peculiar  property  :  what  is  so  delicious 
as  to  dream  over  some  legend  of  enchantment,  in 
which  only  the  imagination  believes,  when  the  tern- 
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perature  is  such  that  suspense  over  a  story  worries 
us  into  a  fever,  and  the  death  of  hero  or  heroine 
costs  us  a  night's  rest  ?  I  would  have  nothing  for 
the  dogdays  but  seas  of  amber  and  ships  of  pearl — 
no  persons  to  care  about  more  material  than  elves 
or  genii,  and  these  should  be  of  the  gamesome  and 
beneficent  order  of  spirits. 

I  see  not,  indeed,  why  your  novelist  is  to  be  one 
of  the  few  lawless  creatures  on  this  earth  of  ours — 
why  La  Fontaines  are  to  be  allowed  to  harass  their 
wives'  nerves  by  making  some  dear  gentle  maiden 
unhappy  in  her  love,  or  some  generous  youth  pursued 
by  some  malicious  destiny — why  Richardsons  are 
to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  privilege  of  keeping 
worthy  ladies  on  the  tenter  hooks  of  impatience  for 
months  together,  by  being  undecided  as  to  their 
Clarissas — still  I  have  an  especial  liking  for  pictures 
of  every-day  life,  provided  that  the  picture  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  hard  and  mechanical  representa- 
tion of  an  object.  A  literary  artist,  to  deserve  the 
name,  must  be  a  poet  at  heart :  he  must  not  mere- 
ly describe  the  entrances  and  exits  of  his  dramatis 
personce — not  content  himself  with  finishing  the  sil- 
ver vases  and  fruit  upon  the  banquet-table,  and  the 
rich  dresses  of  the  feasters  with  Flemish  minute- 
ness— he  must  make  the  hopes  and  fears  of  human- 
ity, however  they  may  be  hidden  under  conven- 
tional modes  and  forms,  his  principal  object;  he 
must  watch  for  the  thousand  little  tendernesses  and 
self-denials — the  repressed  enthusiasm — the  cherish- 
ed regrets  which  lie  concealed  under  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  society ;  nor  must  he  so  much  display  these 
as  permit  them  to  develop  themselves  to  the  eye  of 
the  patient  and  intelligent  spectator.  If  a  writer 
have  such  an  eye  for  observation,  and  such  a  head 
to  work  withal,  he  may  render  the  most  insipid  of 
ballroom  scenes  interesting,  and  group  the  most 
commonplace  of  characters  so  as  to  form  a  pictu- 
resque whole. 
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But  in  proportion  as  delineators  of  this  kind  re- 
quire delicacy  of  conception  as  well  as  of  expres- 
sion, so  have  the  failures  in  the  attempt  been  nu- 
merous and  signal.  Of  all  things  to  be  attended  to 
in  this  style  of  novel-writing,  an  artless  and  sponta- 
neous manner  of  narrative  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant. We  should  not  be  allowed  to  feel  that  a  tale 
has  been  written,  but  that  such  things  have  happen- 
ed within  the  sphere  of  our  cognizance.  In  the  next 
chapter  will  be  found  some  critical  remarks  on  novel- 
writing  and  novel-readers,  which  may  be  glanced 
over  or  passed  by,  just  as  may  suit  the  temper  or 
disposition  of  the  reader. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Novel-Writing. —  Requisitions  for  that  Species  of  Composition. — 
Matter  for  the  Novelist. — What  Human  Life  is. — Delineation  of 
Human  Character  a  Noble  Employment. — Dr.  Johnson  and  his 
Rasselas. — Thinkers  and  Observers. — Sir  Walter  Scott. — Distinc- 
tions between  a  Whig  and  a  Tory  Historian. — Infinitude  and 
Complexity  of  Interest  in  the  Construction  of  a  Novel. — Writers 
of  Novels  and  Writers  of  Travels  Compared. — Common  Novel- 
Readers. — Division  of  Reading. — Readers  of  Matter  and  Readers 
of  Mind. — How  to  gratify  a  Propensity  for  Gossip. — The  End  of 
Novel- Writing  and  Novel-Reading,  etc.^  etc. 

Of  all  kinds  of  writing,  novel-writing  is  the  most 
coniprehensive  as  to  extent  and  variety,  and  the  di- 
versities and  degrees  of  talent  adapted  to  it.  What- 
ever knowledge,  imagination,  power  of  analysis,  or 
profundity  of  thought  a  man  possesses,  he  may  use 
them  all  amply,  effectually,  and  with  high  success 
in  the  composition  of  a  novel ;  mid^  on  the  other 
hand,  however  poor  the  understanding,  however  fee- 
ble the  imagination,  however  obtuse  the  perceptions, 
any  one  who  is  capable  of  writing  at  all  is  capable 
of  writing  a  novel. 
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All  the  world's  a  novel,  and  the  men  and  women 
are  heroes  and  heromes.  In  every  house,  in  every 
street,  in  every  place  where  human  beings  meet  to- 
gether, and  in  every  walk  of  lonely  thought  and 
meditation,  there  is  a  scene  to  make  a  chapter  in  a 
novel.  There  is  no  passion  or  modification  of  pas- 
sion ;  there  is  no  interest  or  collision  of  interests ; 
there  is  no  soliloquy  of  the  joyful  or  of  the  sorrow- 
ful ;  there  is  no  conversation,  be  it  of  drab  with 
drab  or  sage  with  sage,  which  may  not  be  made 
material  for  a  passage  in  a  novel. 

There  is  nothing,  indeed,  new  under  the  sun  ;  but 
who  knows  all  that  is  old  ?  We  dwell  in  a  mine  of 
thought  and  in  a  treasury  of  feelings.  We  are  rich 
in  the  means  of  knowledge  and  of  emotion  beyond 
conception  or  expression.  As  soon  might  an  artist 
be  at  a  loss  for  a  landscape  to  draw,  as  the  pen  of 
a  ready  writer  for  a  topic  to  embellish  and  delineate. 
If  we  be  poor,  it  is  from  the  abundance  of  our  rich- 
es ;  for  the  fruit  of  observation  and  of  wisdom  hangs 
about  us  in  such  exuberant  clusters  that  we  doubt 
the  reality  from  the  very  copiousness  of  the  supply. 
Being  thus  surrounded  with  humanity  in  action  and 
passion,  which  is  the  element  of  novel- writing,  the 
first  impulse  of  all  who  wish  to  write  (being  driven 
thereto  by  the  desire  of  fame,  by  the  dehghts  of 
philosophy,  or  by  the  lack  of  other  employment  of 
time,  or  other  means  of  procuring  a  maintenance), 
their  first  impulse  naturally  is  to  write  a  novel ;  for 
the  materials  are  about  them — in  their  hearts,  on 
their  memory,  before  their  eyes. 

And  human  life  is  like  a  rainbow — not  merely 
because  its  colours  melt  one  into  another,  or  that  it 
is  composed  of  tears  of  sadness  and  gleams  of  joy, 
but  because,  as  the  rays  of  light  which  are  reflected 
from  the  rain-drops  do  not  come  at  one  and  the 
same  time  from  the  same  drops  to  two  diflerent 
spectators,  so  each  individual  sees  a  different  rain- 
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bow  in  consequence  of  his  difference  of  position. 
Thus  humanity  and  its  interests  are  differently  seen 
by  each  separate  observer.  To  this  difference  of 
position  in  society,  and  to  varied  habits  and  princi- 
ples, it  is  attributable  that  such  infinitely  various 
views  may  be  and  are  given  of  the  same  object  by 
different  writers.  Seeing,  then,  that  novel-writing 
is  but  the  delineation  of  humanity  in  some  one  or 
other  of  its  many  phases,  it  ought  not  to  be  regard- 
ed with  contempt  or  spoken  of  with  disrespect. 

Surely  the  delineation  of  human  character  must 
be  interesting,  not  merely  to  the  indolent  lounger 
and  the  listless  child  of  luxury,  but  also,  and  quite 
as  much,  to  the  man  of  thought  and  reflection;  and 
when  society  and  its  influences  are  fairly  and  im- 
pressively delineated,  a  field  of  philosophical  specu- 
lation and  a  source  of  practical  wisdom  are  opened 
to  the  attentive  reader.  But  all  this,  it  may  be  said, 
depends  on  the  philosophical  skill  that  presides  over 
the  narrative,  and  the  experience  or  sagacity  of  the 
hand  that  delineates.  Nay,  not  altogether  so — not 
by  any  means  so  ;  for  there  are  infinite  diversities 
in  the  power  of  observation  ;  and  as  for  philosophy, 
we  are  all  of  us  either  philosophical  ourselves,  or  ' 
the  cause  of  philosophy  in  others. 

Many  a  man,  without  any  pretensions  to  philoso- 
phy, may,  from  the  mere  force  of  observation,  write 
a  novel  which  shall  excellently  well  depict  human- 
ity and  furnish  food  for  deep  and  curious  thought. 
The  mere  observer  lets  all  his  characters  speak  for 
themselves,  but  the  philosopher  will  speak  for  them, 
or,  rather,  through  them.  He  will,  as  Goldsmith  said 
of  Johnson,  make  his  little  fishes  speak  like  whales. 
And  there  is  no  harm  in  that,  if  the  whales  talk  well, 
only  we  have  one  instead  of  many.  The  story  of 
Rasselas  is  Dr.  Johnson  prismatically  exhibited, 
and  a  very  beautiful  exhibition  it  is.  Thus  every 
writer  of  fiction  will  give  you  something :  he  who 
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thinks  will  give  you  himself;  he  who  observes  will 
give  you  others. 

Indeed,  those  who  neither  think  nor  observe  will 
give  some  entertainment  and  instruction.  The 
poorest,  weakliest,  sloppiest,  most  trashy  novel  that 
ever  was  written,  all  about  Nevilles,  and  Bevilles, 
and  Grevilles,  and  Deviiles,  will  at  least  exhibit 
something  of  the  mind,  or  mindlessness,  or  charac- 
teristics of  the  writer.  So,  while  you  are  langhing 
at  the  utter  ignorance  and  profound  stupidity  of  the 
^author,  you  are  contemplating  a  certain  variety  in 
human  character.  The  next  time  you  pass  by  a 
second-hand  bookstall,  if  you  are  not  in  too  great 
a  hurry,  just  turn  back  for  a  moment,  and  take  up 
<'  The  History  of  Mr.  Neville  and  Miss  Seville. " 
You  will  find  it  in  the  box  marked  "  sixpence  each." 
The  pages  are  not  overburdened  with  type,  and  in 
the  course  of  ten  minutes  you  may  read  through 
ten  times  as  many  pages ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of 
those  pages,  you  find  nothing  exciting  your  thoughts 
or  furnishing  you  with  materials  for  philosophy,  I 
can  only  say  you  have  not  a  head  worth  a  pin. 

But  perhaps,  after  all  that  I  have  said  concern- 
ing thinkers  and  observers,  it  may  be  true  that  every 
author  can,  in  reality,  give  only  himself  in  his  book. 
Some,  however,  are  certainly  less  monotonous  than 
others.  There  is  greater  variety  in  "  Ivanhoe"  and 
"  Old  Mortality"  than  there  is  in  "Rasselas."  But 
Scott  was  a  great  observer  as  well  as  a  philosopher  ; 
and  while  his  mind  formed  his  books,  the  world 
formed  his  mind.  He  did  not  give  us  merely  the 
result  of  thought,  but  the  fruits  also  of  sight  and 
hearing:  yet,  of  course,  whatever  he  reported  from 
sight  or  hearing,  took,  in  some  degree,  the  com- 
plexion of  the  mind  of  the  reporter ;  and  this  creates 
a  new  interest  in  novel-writing.  You  not  only  see 
the  characters  exhibited,  but  the  mind  of  the  ex- 
hibitor too :  you  have  the  show,  and  the  showman 
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also.  It  is  well  if  the  showman  do  not  thrust  him- 
self too  much  before  his  show.  To  display  absolute 
reality  of  character  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  impossi- 
ble ;  and  for  this  simple  reason,  that  what  is  reality 
to  one  is  not  reality  to  another. 

If  every  author  has  a  peculiar  mode  of  regarding 
and  contemplating  human  character,  readers,  in  like 
manner,  have  the  same  diversity  of  apprehension. 
This  may  be  made  very  clear  by  a  political  illustra- 
tion. A  Whig  historian  and  a  Tory  historian  would 
not  give  the  same  representation  of  the  same  facts, 
however  candid  and  accurate  they  might  both  aim 
or  affect  to  be  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  a  Whig  narra- 
tive, which  might  be  true  and  candid  in  the  eyes  of 
a  Whig,  would  not  be  equally  true  and  candid  in 
the  eyes  of  a  Tory.  Nor  is  it  possible  that  an  ex- 
quisite of  '42  and  a  plodding  citizen  of  the  produc- 
tive class,  should  take  precisely  the  same  view  of 
human  character.  No  one  sees  anything  ridiculous 
in  himself,  but  every  one  can  presently  discern  the 
absurd  and  the  foolish  in  whatever  differs  from  him- 
self and  his  own  peculiar  standard  of  taste  and  pro- 
priety. Thus  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  infini- 
tude and  complexity  of  interest  in  the  construction 
of  a  novel ;  showing,  that  while  a  novel  may  be  to 
one  reader,  or  set  of  readers,  full  of  truth  and  accu- 
racy, it  may  appear  to  another  altogether  aside  from 
the  truth  of  Nature,  and  yet  not  without  interest  or 
amusement,  even  on  account  of  this  very  departure 
from  accuracy — or  from  supposed  accuracy.  But, 
after  all,  there  must  be  truth  of  some  kind  or  other 
in  every  novel,  with  whatever  imperfection  it  may 
be  constructed  ;  and  there  must  be  something  good 
and  worth  reading  in  all,  though  everybody  cannot 
read  all,  even  should  they  give  as  much  time  to  the 
occupation  as  Paganini  recommended  for  studying 
the  violin,  viz.,  ten  hours  a  day  for  ten  years. 

Novel- writing  has  been  considered  by  many  as  a 
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low  pursuit,  exceedingly  unintellectual  and  iinphil- 
osophical ;  and  a  writer  of  a  great  big  book  of  trav- 
els, half  lies  and  nine  tenths  nonsense,  has  the  ar- 
rogance to  look  down  with  contempt  upon  a  mere 
novel-writer.  But  where  has  the  traveller  half  the 
exercise  for  skill  and  philosophy  that  the  novel-wri- 
ter has  ?  A  writer  of  travels  has  nothing  to  do  but 
to  put  down  on  paper,  honestly  if  he  can,  whatever 
he  hears  and  sees  ;  he  needs  nothing  more  than  the 
faculty  of  observation.  But  the  novel-writer  needs 
not  only  to  describe  that  which  is,  but  that  which 
ought  to  be  and  that  which  may  be  ;  he  must  not 
only  select  from  reality,  but  he  must  so  embellish  it 
that  no  original  shall  know  his  own  portrait.  His 
knowledge,  too,  must  not  be  confined  to  any  one 
branch  or  to  any  one  science,  but  he  must  have 
some  knowledge  of  everything,  and  he  must  know 
how  knowledge  influences  those  who  possess  it. 
His  descriptions  must  be  exceedingly  natural,  and 
yet  not  too  real  and  literal  ;  he  must  give  conversa- 
tions which  everybody  seems  to  have  heard,  but 
which,  in  fact,  nobody  ever  has  heard  ;  he  must 
depict  characters  so  truly,  that  everybody  seems  to 
be  familiar  with  them,  but  which  no  one  can  direct- 
ly find  amid  all  his  acquaintance  ;  he  must  com- 
bine the  elements  of  humanity  naturally,  yet  not 
exactly  as  they  are  combined  in  any  existing  indi- 
vidual ;  he  must  be  able  to  sympathize  with  pas- 
sion, but  must  have  power  over  it ;  he  must  possess 
the  ardour  of  youth  and  the  discretion  of  age  ;  he 
must  be  able  to  cast  a  softening  veil  of  poetry  over 
the  harsh  realities  of  life,  yet  he  must  on  no  account 
depart  from  the  truth  of  nature  ;  he  must  love  his 
species  well  in  order  to  enter  con  amore  into  their 
interests  and  pursuits,  and  yet  he  must  be  alive  to 
all  their  faults  and  imperfections  in  order  to  deline- 
ate their  characters  truly ;  he  must  have  a  knowl- 
edge which  searches  to  the  root,  and  the  taste  which 
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can  admire  the  flower.  In  fact,  as  much  may  be 
said  for  novel-writing  as  Imlac  said  for  poetry, 
and  then  the  reader  would  reply  as  Rasselas  did, 
^'  Enough  :  thou  hast  convinced  me  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  be  a  good  novel-writer." 

Having  said  thus  much  in  behalf  of,  and  to  the 
everlasting  credit  of  novel-writing,  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  pass  a  few  words  of  comment  on  that  much- 
abused  portion  of  the  community  reproachfully  de- 
nominated  COMMON  NOVEL-READERS. 

There  are  surely  no  such  people  as  common  novel 
readers  ;  there  might  have  been  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  before  the  march  of  intellect  began,  but  now 
we  are  all  too  enlightened  for  such  promiscuous 
devouring  of  the  trash  of  the  circulating  library. 
Novels  are  now  only  read  as  a  relief  to  severer  stud- 
ies, or  as  a  philosophical  and  psychological  study. 
Ah,  well !  people  say,  and  flatter  themselves  that  in- 
tellect is  marching  right  onward,  and  that  all  the 
world's  a  university,  and  the  men  and  women  mere- 
ly students.  Moonshine  I  The  common  novel-read- 
er is  as  common  a  creature  as  ever,  and,  perhaps, 
more  so,  inasmuch  as  reading  is  more  common.  In 
fact,  almost  all  readers  are  common  novel-readers ; 
they  may  deny  it  if  they  will,  but  they  can't  dis- 
prove it.  Yes,  sir,  you  are  one  of  those  wise  people 
who  never  read  novels  at  all,  and,  of  course,  you 
cannot  be  a  common  novel-reader,  because  you 
don't  even  read  the  uncommon  novels.  With  all 
due  reverence,  permit  me  to  say  ''  Fudge  !"  You 
are  as  fond  of  a  novel  as  the  best  or  the  worst  of 
common  novel-readers,  only  you  don't  take  it  in  the 
shape  of  a  novel.  You  are  like  some  good  people 
of  the  Temperance  Society,  who  say  paw,  paw  ! 
to  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  but  have  no  objec- 
tion to  gulp  brandied  wines. 

All  reading  is  divisible  into  two  classes — of  matter 
and  of  mind.     He  who  reads  of  matter,  and  med- 
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dies  not  with  mind,  is  the  student  of  physical  philos- 
ophy :  he  is  absorbed  with  gases,  with  acids,  with 
alkalies,  with  circles,  with  squares,  with  sines,  with 
lines,  Avith  tangents,  with  shapes  and  colours  of  all 
shades  and  sizes — he  is  not  a  common  novel-read- 
er ;  he  cares  nothing  for  or  about  humanity  ;  his 
soul  is  as  dry  as  dust,  and  he  looks  as  wise  as  a 
stuffed  alligator  ;  he  is  a  man  of  science  ;  he  gloats 
over  a  picayune's  worth  of  conchology,  and  calls  it 
the  march  of  intellect ;  he  knows  that  the  moon  is 
not  made  of  green  cheese,  and  therein  he  thinks 
himself  much  wiser  than  his  ancestors,  who  labour- 
ed under  some  errors  concerning  that  planet  ;  he 
travels  by  steamboats,  and  is  learned  on  the  subject 
of  pistons ;  therefore  he  has  attained  to  a  high  degree 
of  legislatorial  wisdom,  and  is  competent  to  set  the 
w^orld  on  its  legs,  which  has  all  this  time  been  stand- 
ing on  its  head  for  mere  lack  of  pantology.  Bless 
the  wiseacre  !  He  shall  not  be  reproached  with  the 
sin  of  common  novel-reading  ;  he  has  not  the  taste 
for  it,  nor  any  apprehension  of  its  meaning. 

But  the  other  kind  of  reading  is  that  which  has 
reference  to  mind  and  human  feelings,  emotions,  in- 
terests, and  passions ;  and  here  we  find  com.mon 
novel-readers  in  great  abundance.  For  Avhat  is  the 
charm  of  a  common  novel  ?  "Wherein  consists  the 
fascination  with  which  it  wins,  binds,  and  fetters  the 
mind  ?  Is  it  because  it  is  false  ? — No.  Because  it 
is  stupid  ? — No.  Because  it  is  improbable — impos- 
sible— irrational  ? — No.  It  is  because  it  brings  us 
to  an  acquaintance,  more  or  less  perfect,  with  the 
passions,  and  feelings,  and  interests  of  the  human 
heart.  The  taste  for  novel-reading  is  founded  on 
the  principle  so  prettily  expressed  by  Terence  : 

"  Homo  sum ;  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto." 

But  some  people  gratify  their  propensity  for  gos- 
sip, and  their  curiosity,  by  reading  only  history,  bi- 
ography, travels,  and  voyages,  and  thereupon  plume 
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themselves  upon  their  love  of  solid  reading.  Solid 
fiddlestick  !  I  remember  seeing,  at  the  glass  door 
of  some  circulating  library,  a  list  of  books  lent  to 
read  :  there  was  not  a  single  novel  in  the  list ;  it 
was  all  biography,  or  memoirs,  or  travels,  or  poet- 
ry— anything  but  novels.  Villanous  affectation  ! 
It  is  just  upon  a  par  with  those  hypocritical  tramps 
w^ho  grind  psalm-tunes  on  a  barrel  organ.  I  don't 
give  away  many  fips — I  have  not  many  to  give — but 
I  make  it  an  invariable  rule  never  to  give  a  copper 
to  a  psalm-grinder  ;  nor  would  I  ever  be  a  subscri- 
ber to  a  circulating  library  that  should  affect  the 
prudery  of  not  circulating  novels. 

What  are  histories  but  royal  romances  ?  and  what 
are  novels  but  domestic  histories  ?  But  people  read 
history  for  instruction.  Well,  I  do  not  deny  that 
a  journeyman  linen-draper  may  gain  much  instruc- 
tion from  reading  Tacitus — he  may  learn  that,  if  he 
should  ever  come  to  be  emperor  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  should  be  as  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  as 
Nero  was,  he  will  cut  just  as  contemptible  a  figure 
in  history.  But  if  that  said  linen-draper's  journey- 
man should  tell  me  that  he  finds  just  as  much  en- 
tertainment in  reading  Tacitus  as  in  reading  Tom 
Jones,  I  would  not  believe  him. 

Where,  in  the  name  of  nonsense,  is  the  substan- 
tial difference,  in  point  of  mental  nutriment,  between 
a  book  of  travels  and  a  novel  ?  A  book  of  travels 
in  Spain  will  tell  you,  and  you  must  take  the  au- 
thor's word  for  it,  how  the  Spanish  people  eat  and 
drink  ;  how  they  are  dressed.  It  will  tell  you  all 
about  roads,  over  which  you  will  never  travel — 
about  miserable  inns,  where  you  are  never  likely  to 
put  up — about  fleas  that  will  never  bite  you,  and 
about  tough  rabbits  and  fricasseed  tom-cats  that 
you  will  never  eat  ;  and  you  will  hear,  perhaps, 
how  the  authorwas  near  being  drowned,  or  robbed, 
or  murdered,  and  will  think  that  he  was  not  in  quite 
so  great  danger  as  he  thought  himself.     You  will 
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call  this  solid  reading — furnishing  the  mind  with 
facts  and  not  fiction  ;  so  it  may  be  :  but  you  don't 
care  a  fig  for  the  facts.  You  read  for  your  amuse- 
ment ;  you  read  for  pure  gossip's  sake  ;  the  facts 
are  such  as  you  can  never  make  use  of  in  any  pos- 
sible way,  either  for  the  philosophy  of  speculation 
or  the  purposes  of  life.  Here,  then,  is  the  true 
spirit  of  a  common  novel-reader,  viz.,  reading  for 
amusement ;  but  merely  because  the  book  does  not 
bear  on  its  title-page  the  name  of  novel,  therefore 
you  conceitedly  take  to  yourself  the  reputation  of 
standing  higher  in  the  reading  world  than  the  com- 
mon novel-reader.  Why,  we  all  read  for  amuse- 
ment, if  we  are  not  conceited  apes — yes,  and  so  we 
do  even  then. 

Look  at  that  tallow-faced  gentleman  with  an 
aquiline  nose,  broad,  flat  eyes,  and  curved  spine, 
with  a  voice  as  deep  and  oracular  as  the  last  note 
but  one  of  a  donkey's  bray :  he  has  reached  the 
twenty-ninth  volume  of  Lardner's  Encyclopedia, 
and  is  fully  determined  to  go  through  the  whole 
set ;  and,  perhaps,  when  he  has  finished  that,  he 
will  read  the  Encyclopedia  Londinensis,  or  the 
Statutes  at  Large  :  he  is  reading  for  his  amusement. 
Nothing  amuses  him  so  m.uch  as  to  be  thought  a 
marvellously  wise  man — a  living  Lexicon — a  walk- 
ing Cyclopedia — an  Oracle  on  two  legs — a  Don 
know-all — an  intellectual  Gaslight.  "  I  never  read 
works  of  fiction,"  says  a  gaitered  biped,  who  is 
walking  in  the  rear  rank  of  a  troop  of  "  classical- 
ly and  commercially  educated"  young  gentlemen. 
*'  Don't  you,  my  good  sir  !  well,  so  much  the  better 
for  you;  for  if  you  did,  you  might  get  rid  of  a  little 
of  that  conceit,  which  is  now  the  breath  of  your  life 
and  the  joy  of  your  heart :  stick  to  Cocker  and 
theologies  ;  choke  yourself  with  Lexicons  ;  eschew 
all  study  of  humanity,  and  you  may  creep  to  your 
grave  without  finding  out  that  you  are  a  goose." 

The  vituperation  and  avoidance  of  novels,  mere- 
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ly  as  novels,  is  one  of  the  meanest  and  silliest  pieces 
of  intellectual  quackery  and  claptrappery  that  ever 
was  invented.  Hands  of  the  greatest  tact,  minds 
of  the  deepest  thought,  have  found  themselves  em- 
ployment and  the  world  instruction  in  composing 
works  of  fiction.  Fiction  is  a  word  to  frighten 
fools  :  they  incontinently  set  it  down  for  a  lie ; 
whereas,  in  good  sooth,  it  is  the  farthest  removed 
from  lying  of  any  species  of  composition  in  exist- 
ence. A  traveller  may  lie,  and  we  cannot  find  him 
out — a  biographer  may  ascribe  to  his  subject,  vir- 
tues which  the  man  never  possessed,  or  actions 
which  he  never  performed  ;  but  the  novel-writer 
must  stick  to  truth,  or  he  sinks  into  neglect  and 
oblivion  ;  he  must  delineate  nature  truly,  or  he  will 
provoke  contempt  and  disgust.  He  does  not  call 
on  you  to  believe  his  narrative  literally,  but  to  be- 
lieve in  its  characters,  its  principles,  its  sentiments ; 
for  he 

"  Who  knows  no  better 
Than  to  interpret  by  the  letter, 
The  story  of  the  cock  and  bull, 
Must  have  a  most  uncommon  scull." 

All  that  a  novel  has  to  depend  upon  is  its  truth 
of  principle,  its  fidelity  to  nature,  and  the  tact  and 
talent  Avith  which  the  truth  is  told  and  the  fidelity 
preserved.  And  herein  are  the  value  and  beauty 
of  that  kind  of  truth  displayed,  in  that  it  is  visible 
and  obvious  to  all,  for  it  appeals  to  experience  and 
it  awakens  observation  ;  it  opens  the  character  of 
humanity,  and  is  at  once  food  for  the  philosopher 
and  amusement  for  the  child.  Gentle  reader, 
if  you  should  ever  meet  with  a  vituperator  of 
novels,  watch  the  man  closely — observe  him  atten- 
tively— and  you  will  find,  to  a  certainty,  something 
soft  in  his  head  or  hard  in  his  heart. 
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